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FOREWORD 

This  volume  contains  much  more  than  is  indicated  by  its 
title.  It  not  only  offers  curricula  for  the  various  types  of 
schools  that  now  exist  in  our  midst,  but  it  also  aims  to  give 
directions  and  guidance  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
these  curricula  in  practice.  The  teacher  will  find  in  it 
numerous  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction,  the  method  of  presentation  and  many  devices 
that  have  proved  of  benefit  in  the  religious  school.  It  will 
also  be  of  great  value  to  the  principal  and  to  the  rabbi  in 
their  efforts  toward  the  better  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school.  This  book  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  vade- 
mecum  to  the  Jewish  educator,  and  will  undoubtedly  meet 
with  a  welcome  reception,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  paucity  of  books  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

Although  based  on  personal  experience  and  wide  reading 
on  the  subject,  a  book  of  this  nature  should  not  be  expected 
to  provide  for  every  possible  contingency  and  for  every 
possible  kind  of  educational  agency.  There  will  probably 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ideas  and  methods  here 
advocated,  or  even  as  to  the  very  aims  and  ideals  which  the 
author  holds  out  for  the  various  types  of  schools.  It  is 
neither  possible  nor  even  desirable  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  and  categorical  principles  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
in  which  personality  and  individual  initiative  count  for  so 
much.  However,  the  suggestions  and  references,  the  de- 
tailed analyses  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  numerous  devices  for  imparting  knowledge  will  be  found 
exceedingly  helpful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Jewish  education.      In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the 
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author  has  visited  many  schools  of  varying  character  and 
has  consulted,  with  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  study 
that  enter  into  these  curricula,  so  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments and  ideas  herein  contained  have  the  approval  of  some 
of  the  foremost  workers  in  this  field. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  United  Synagogue  of 
America,  under  whose  auspices  the  book  is  published,  does 
not  assume  responsibility  for  all  the  ideas  expressed  in  it. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  book  does  not  contain  the  final 
word  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  has  a  number  of  short- 
comings which  a  pioneer  work  cannot  escape.  We  believe, 
however,  that  we  are  supplying  a  real  need  in  issuing  this 
volume,  and  feel  that  when  used  with  discretion  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  better  administration  and  conduct 
of  our  schools.  It  sets  forth  aims  and  ideals,  and  points  the 
way  to  carry  them  into  execution.  It  is  pervaded  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  high  estimate  of  the  teacher's  calling,  and 
is  bound  to  stimulate  and  inspire  him  to  a  loftier  conception 
of  his  duties  and  his  privileges.  And,  above  all,  it  offers 
such  practical  help  and  guidance  in  the  organization  and 
the  management  of  the  school  for  which  teachers  and  super- 
visors will  be  indeed  grateful. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  revision  of  the  manuscript  and  in  the  reading 
of  the  proofs  by  Rabbi  Max  D.  Klein  and  Dr.  Abraham  A. 
Neuman. 

Julius  H.  Greenstone, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education, 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 
Philadelphia,  July  14,  1922. 
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PREFACE. 

In  presenting  these  curricula  the  author  lays  no  claim  to 
originality.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  them  expressive 
of  the  results  of  the  best  labors  in  the  fields  of  both  Jewish 
and  general  education.  For  this  purpose  all  available  data, 
published  courses  of  study,  proceedings  of  educational 
associations,  results  of  experiments  in  Jewish  and  general 
education,  and  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion have  been  used,  and  freely  quoted.  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge the  great  benefits  which  I  derived  from  the  outlines, 
suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  courses  of 
study,  etc.  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  of 
New  York  City,  the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association  of  New 
York,  the  Young  Judaea  Organization  of  America,  the 
Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and  from  the 
general  courses  of  study  issued  by  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  by  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
New  York  City. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  M.  M. 
Kaplan,  Rabbi  M.  D.  Levine,  Rabbi  M.  Kadushin,  and 
Mr.  L.  Honor  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary;  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Friedland,  Principal 
of  the  Hebrew  National  School  of  New  York;  and  to  Rabbi 
G.  A.  Rose,  for  their  valuable  criticisms  and  for  their  many 
helpful  suggestions.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  S.  E. 
Goldfarb  for  preparing  the  course  in  music. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  most  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  United  Synagogue,   for  numerous  criti- 
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cisms  and  suggestions  as  to  style  and  the  arrangement  of 
material.  Without  his  assistance  these  curricula  could  not 
have  been  published.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Rabbi  S.  M. 
Cohen,  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Synagogue  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  for  their 
assistance  and  encouragement. 

A.F.L 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.    GENERAL   AIMS   OF   A    RELIGIOUS    SCHOOL. 

A  Jewish  religious  school  should  aim: 

1.  To  bind  the  children  in  love  for  Judaism  and  in  loyalty 
to  the  Jewish  people  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  Jewish 
history,  literature,  customs  and  religious  practices,  and  the 
desire  to  participate  in  the  Jewish  communal  life; 

2.  To  enable  the  children  to  participate  in  and  appreciate 
the  life  of  the  synagogue  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  the  Jewish  liturgy; 

3.  To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  Jewish  present 
through  information  concerning  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
various  lands  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
Jewish   life   in   modern    Palestine; 

4.  To  make  the  children  aware  that  the  ideals  and  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Jewish  people  are  compatible 
with  and  promotive  of  American  ideals  and  life; 

5.  "To  create  within  the  child  a  sense  of  exultation  in 
those  experiences  of  his  people  which  have  constituted  for 
the  race  the  very  footprints  of  God,  and  to  implant  within 
him  a  high  ambition  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the 
perpetuation  and  enrichment  of  its  spirit ".  (M.  M.  Kaplan : 
The  Function  of  the  Jewish  Religions  School,  Jewish 
Teacher,  January,  1916.) 

II.    ORGANIZATION    OF    SCHOOL. 

A — Courses. 

Four  courses  designated  A.  B.  C.  D.  have  been  prepared 
and  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
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Jewish    schools,     having    different    time    schedules    and 
facilities. 

1 .  Course  A — is  a  six  year  course  planned  for  those  schools 
that  provide  about  six  and  a  half  hours  instruction  per 
week  to  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen 
years.  Each  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  twenty 
weeks  each.  In  schools  with  a  school  year  less  than  forty 
weeks  in  length  it  will  take  more  than  six  years  to  complete 
the  work  mapped  out.  According  to  this  curriculum  most 
of  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  Hebrew,  and  even  history 
and  Bible  are  to  be  given  in  Hebrew  as  far  as  possible. 
The  children  are  not  to  stay  in  school  later  than  6:30  P.M. 

2.  Course  B — is  a  six  year  course  planned  for  those 
schools  that  provide  only  about  four  and  a  half  hours  in- 
struction per  week  to  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  years.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Course  A.  According  to  this  schedule, 
children  meet  three  times  a  week,  on  Sunday  morning  and 
two  afternoons  (Monday  and  Wednesday,  or  Tuesday 
and  Thursday).  The  length  of  each  afternoon  session  is 
about  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  and  the  Sunday  session 
lasts  about  two  hours.  According  to  this  schedule  one 
Hebrew  teacher  can  take  charge  of  four  classes  a  week, 
and  the  children  do  not  stay  later  than  6:30  P.M.  In  this 
curriculum  most  of  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  English. 

3.  Course  C — is  a  two-year  course  planned  for  children 
who  start  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  over  and  cannot 
proceed  with  the  regular  work.  The  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  is  about  six. 

4.  Course  D- — is  a  six  year  course  planned  for  those 
schools  that  give  only  two  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  give  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  heritage 
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of  the  Jewish  people  in  so  small  a  space  of  time.  Every 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  encourage  parents  and 
children  to  devote  more  time  to  religious  education.  In 
this  curriculum  the  main  object  is  to  foster  in  the  children 
the  proper  attitude  towards  Jewish  things  and  to  inspire 
them  with  love  and  loyalty  to  their  religion,  rather  than 
merely  to  impart  information. 

B — Teachers. 

In  the  upper  two  grades  it  is  advisable  to  have  male 
teachers  for  boys  and  female  teachers  for  girls.  Women 
make  the  best  teachers  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 

C — The  Departmental  System. 

Several  Hebrew  schools  have  in  the  past  few  years  intro- 
duced the  "departmental  system"  of  teaching.  According 
to  this  plan  each  teacher  carries  one  or  two  subjects  through 
successive  grades,  instead  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of 
one  grade. 

1.  Arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

a)  One  of  the  chief  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  plan  is 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  to  get  "specialists"  to  teach  Hebrew. 
This  is  especially  important  for  those  localities  where  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  teachers  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  its  literature.  It  is  much  easier  to  obtain  the  services  of 
teachers  for  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

b)  Being  concerned  with  but  one  subject  and  the  subject  being 
that  in  which,  presumably,  he  is  most  interested,  the  teacher  will 
prepare  his  work  more  thoroughly,  and  present  it  more  effectively. 

c)  Rooms  may  be  equipped  for  each  subject.  The  teaching  of 
history  can  be  done  in  a  room  fitted  with  maps,  pictures,  a  historical 
library,  and  a  single  collection  of  this  material  suffices  for  several 
classes. 

2.  Disadvantages  of  the  departmental  system  for  the 
Daily  Hebrew  School. 
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a)  While  this  system  may  be  employed  successfully  in  the  Sunday 
school,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  non-depart- 
mental organization  in  the  elementary  Hebrew  school.  There  is 
the  danger  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  individual  pupils  and  their  needs  because  each  teacher  will 
have  three  or  four  times  as  many  pupils  as  he  would  have  under  the 
other  plan.  The  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  are  but  children 
"and  they  need  the  guiding  hand  and  personal  touch  of  a  friendly 
teacher  who  should  be  all-in-all  to  them". 

b)  This  plan  of  departmental  instruction  also  involves  many 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  time  schedule,  the  program, 
and  the  more  detailed  supervision  of  the  pupil's  conduct. 

3.  Some  principles  for  the  preparation  of  a  departmen- 
tal  program. 

In  those  schools  where  the  departmental  system  is  used 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  principles: 

a)  Each  class  should  have  a  "class  teacher"  for  general  guidance. 
He  should  be  with  his  pupils  at  the  opening  and  at  the  closing  pe- 
riods, and  should  be  responsible  for  the  class  records. 

b)  The  lowest  grades  should  be  omitted  from  this  plan. 

c)  The  teachers  and  principal  must  determine  whether  the  pupils 
or  the  teacher  should  change  rooms.  If  the  children  change  rooms 
the  advantage  of  specially  equipped  rooms  is  gained.  The  relaxa- 
tion gained  by  the  pupils  by  a  few  minutes  change  of  position  also 
tends  to  react  favorably  upon  their  conduct  during  the  succeeding 
period. 

Special  Reference:  L.W.Goldrich:  The  Preparation  of  a  Depart- 
mental Program,  School  Work,  Volume  3,  page  404. 

D. — Division  into  Terms. 

Each  year's  work  should  be  divided  into  two  terms.  The 
length  of  each  term  should  be  about  twenty  weeks.  The 
first  term  should  start  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
end  about  the  beginning  of  February.  The  second  term 
should  begin  about  February  and  end  about  Shabuoth. 

Summer  Term. — There  are  many  localities  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  school  sessions  during  the  summer.     In 
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these  schools,  a  summer  term  of  about  eight  weeks  begin- 
ning with  the  middle  of  July  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
regular  course  of  study  should  not  be  followed  during  the 
summer  term.  Particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  study 
of  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  stories,  songs  and  play.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  give  each 
child  individual  instruction. 

E. — Size  of  Classes. 

The  size  of  a  class  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils 
and  with  the  teaching  conditions.  Ordinarily  classes  should 
have  no  more  than  twenty-five  children.  In  the  lower 
grades  or  when  the  physical  conditions  are  favorable  a 
larger  number  may  be  accommodated  in  one  class.  No 
class  however  should  have  more  than  thirty-five  pupils. 

F. — Average  Length  of  Recitation  Periods. 

A  variety  of  subjects  should  be  taught  at  each  session. 
The  teacher  should  work  out  a  time  schedule  which  will 
provide  for  an  equitable  balance  between  habit  forming 
subjects,  like  the  reading  and  translation  of  texts,  and  inspi- 
rational subjects  like  history,  customs  and  ceremonies,  and 
music. 

1.  Standard  length  of  periods  generally  adopted. 

a)  Children    7-10  years  old-20  minutes 

b)  Children  11-12  years  old-25  minutes 

c)  Children  12-13  years  old-30  minutes 

2.  Scientific  study  in  the  problem  of  fatigue  has  shown  that  the 
daily  curve  of  mental  power  reaches  its  highest  point  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at  noon. 
In  the  afternoon  the  curve  of  mental  power  rises  again,  reaching  its 
highest  point  after  two  o'clock.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why 
Sunday  mornings  should  be  devoted  to  the  inspirational  subjects 
only.  Where  there  is  no  Sunday  school  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
school,  regular  instruction  in  Hebrew  should  be  given  on  Sunday 
mornings  when  the  children  are  least  fatigued. 
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G. — Records,  Accounts,  and  Reports. 

No  organized  school  should  be  without  a  system  of 
records.  The  immediate  purpose  of  keeping  records  is  to 
have  on  hand  the  data  that  teachers,  parents,  and  others 
interested  may  consult  whenever  necessary. 

The  ultimate  purpose  however  should  be  to  render  such 
data  available  for  educational  science.  In  order  to  base 
the  educational  system  of  American  Jewish  children  upon 
scientific  fact  rather  than  upon  mere  theory,  we  must  have 
more  data.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  schools  throughout 
the  country  should  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  records 
which  will  provide  the  information  necessary  to  the  colla- 
tion of  reliable  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  of  New  York  City  has 
worked  out  a  complete  set  of  school  records,  which  will  be 
found  very  practicable.  Professors  Strayer  and  Engelhardt 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University)  have  worked  out 
a  very  complete  and  scientific  set  of  general  school  records 
which  will  be  found  very  suggestive.  Copies  of  record 
cards  will  be  found  in  Dushkin's  "Jewish  Education  in  New 
York  City". 

In  a  small  school  the  following  records  should  be  kept: 

a)  Attendance. 

1.  Registration  Card 

2.  Teachers  Record  Book  (Bureau  of  Jewish  Education) 

3.  Pupil's  Cumulative  Record  Card  which  should  give  adequate 
information  concerning  the  child's  entire  life  in  the  Jewish  school. 

b)  Progress. 

1.  Teacher's  Class  Record  Card 

2.  Report  Cards  to  Parents. 

c)  Transfers. 

Pupils  moving  to  other  communities  or  other  sections  of  the  same 
city  should  be  given  transfers  or  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal 
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and  letters  of  commendation  to  some  other  school.    A  copy  of  the 
pupil's  cumulative  record  card  may  be  attached  to  the  transfer  card. 

R.  L.  Finney  and  A.  L.  Schafer:  The  Administration  of  Village 
and  Consolidated  Schools,  New  York  1920,  pp-  193-237- 

H. — Attention  to  Absentees. 

Every  pupil  should  be  checked  up  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  and  every  absentee  given  particular  attention.  The 
sick  should  be  remembered  with  flowers  or  letters  of  sym- 
pathy; those  who  are  away  for  other  reasons  should  be 
reached  by  means  of  personal  letters,  personal  calls,  visits 
to  parents  and  in  other  ways. 

a)  No  child  should  be  dropped  from  the  register  unless  all  efforts 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  school  have  failed.  On  the  child's  card  a 
record  should  be  made  of  the  reason  why  he  left  school. 

b)  There  are  various  ways  in  which  school  attendance  may  be 
improved.  A  friendly  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  attendance  among 
schools  or  among  different  classes  in  the  same  school  is  a  wholesome 
device.  A  silver  loving  cup  or  a  banner  left  for  a  period  of  one  month 
in  custody  of  the  room  having  the  best  attendance,  or  a  half  holiday 
to  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  class  to  visit  some  place  of  interest 
are  other  devices.  Of  course,  if  the  work  is  interesting  and  the  chil- 
dren like  the  teacher  there  will  be  no  problem  of  attendance. 

c)  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  create  a  sentiment  for  good 
attendance.  This  can  be  done  through  private  interviews,  through 
meetings  of  the  Parent-teachers'  league,  the  columns  of  the  local 
Jewish  paper,  assemblies  and  other  occasions.  A  special  committee 
consisting  of  parents  whose  duty  should  be  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem of  attendance  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

Ill — CURRICULUM,    ITS    CONSTRUCTION   AND    USE. 

1.  No  two  schools  are  likely  to  follow  the  same  curricu- 
lum in  every  detail.  The  diverse  conditions  under  which 
Jewish  schools  in  this  country  are  working  make  it  espe- 
cially advisable  that  each  school  work  out  a  curriculum  to 
suit  its  own  needs.     Of  course,  in  preparing  the  curriculum 
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the  school  should  make  use  of  the  best  results  achieved  in 
the  fields  of  Jewish  and  general  education.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  make  our  Jewish  educational  system  as  uniform 
as  possible,  sufficient  scope  should  be  allowed  for  the  exer- 
cise of  originality  and  initiative  in  each  school. 

2.  In  adapting  a  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
the  teachers  should  be  consulted.  Some  of  the  teachers' 
meetings  should  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  teachers  and 
supervisor  should  meet  to  adjust  it  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

3.  The  curriculum  should  not  be  applied  too  rigidly.  The 
teacher  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  initiative. 

4.  The  principal  however  should  see  to  it  that  the  course 
of  study  is  used.  Teachers  should  be  required  to  present 
monthly  reports  indicating  the  progress  of  the  work  done 
in  each  class.  In  this  way  only,  may  we  expect  any  real 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  courses  of  study  prepared 
for  our  religious  schools. 

5.  In  small  schools,  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  much  alternation  of  different  subjects  in  different 
years  should  be  resorted  to. 

6.  We  must  not  confuse  child  values  with  adult  values. 
The  child  must  be  the  center  of  religious  education.  "The 
Jewish  Schools  must  consult  the  child  rather  than  their 
platform.  They  must  arrange  their  curricula  in  accordance 
with  what  child-growth  demands...  The  child  has  all  sorts 
of  Judaisms,  a  childish  one,  an  adolescent  one,  and  a  number 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  varieties  of  it,  all  on  their  way 
to  become  the  adult.  To  ignore  this  fact  is  to  work  irrepa- 
rable mischief  to  the- schools  and  to  Jewish  life".  .  .  .  (L. 
Grossman.  The  New  Jewish  Pedagogy,  Jewish  Teacher, 
May,  1917. 
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IV.    IMPORTANCE    OF   THE   METHOD   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  information  of  subject  matter  the 
teacher  must  know  how  to  get  subject  matter  and  mind 
together  so  that  the  mind  will  absorb  the  subject  matter 
and  be  nourished  by  it.  The  importance  of  the  method  of 
instruction  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion. We  must  come  to  the  realization  that  a  proper  me- 
thod of  instruction  has  a  moral  value. 

2.  The  material  to  be  presented  to  the  children  should 
be  graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  children.  The 
"apperceptive  mass"  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
selection    of    material    for    study. 

3.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils.  For  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher 
learn  to  know  his  pupils  and  secure  their  confidence.  The 
destructive  influence  of  a  bad  home  or  a  bad  environment 
or  a  blunted  outlook  upon  life  has  often  been  counteracted 
by  a  wise  teacher. 

a)  One  or  two  periods  may  occasionally  be  devoted  to  individual 
instruction.  In  each  class  there  will  be  found  various  types  of  pupils 
that  need  special  attention.  There  is  the  plodder,  the  dullard,  the 
sentimental  and  emotional,  and  the  unawakened. 

b)  There  will  be  a  number  of  pupils  of  various  ages  in  almost 
every  school  whose  previous  training  will  make  it  next  to  impossible 
to  find  a  place  for  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  such  pupils 
in  special  ungraded  classes  in  which  work  suited  to  their  needs  is 
provided.  Such  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or 
weaken  the  graded  studies.  We  cannot  afford  to  spoil  an  entire 
class  on  account  of  one  or  two  children.  In  larger  schools  a  woman 
might  be  engaged  to  do  the  work  of  a  school  clerk  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  the  pupils  that  need  personal  attention. 

4.  Many  of  the  so-called  ills  of  an  overcrowded  curricu- 
lum may  be  remedied  by  thoughtful  correlation  of  subject 
matter.  Countless  opportunities  for  correlation  will  present 
themselves   to   the   energetic   teacher.      Jewish   literature, 
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history,  customs  and  institutions  may  be  very  closely  cor- 
related ;  the  same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  liturgy,  music 
and  Sabbath  services. 

a)  Treating  current  events  as  a  distinct  curricular  subject  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  The  subject  should  be  taught  in  its  proper 
connection,  and  may  be  regarded  as  material  for  oral  and  written 
exercises.  Of  course,  when  the  events  are  of  far  reaching  importance 
the  school  principal  may  give  the  information  at  once  to  all  the 
pupils  at  a  general  assembly. 

b)  It  is  needless  to  remark  to  Jewish  Religious  School  teachers 
that  religion  must  not  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  study,  but  religious 
concepts  must  be  developed  in  connection  with  all  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum.  The  common  practice  of  giving  a  special  place  to  the 
subject  "religion"  on  report  cards  is  therefore  to  be  discouraged. 

5.  No  course  of  study  can  be  carried  out  by  a  teacher 
who  comes  to  the  classroom  unprepared,  allowing  occasions 
to  suggest  what  and  how  to  teach.  The  importance  of 
lesson-planning  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  gives  the 
teacher  a  sense  of  security  as  to  the  amount  of  work  he  will 
be  able  to  cover  during  the  entire  term,  and  during  each 
month  or  week. 

a)  If  in  the  beginning  a  new  teacher  learns  to  prepare  his  lessons 
carefully,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  later  in  preparing  his  work  quick- 
ly and  effectively. 

b)  The  teacher  should  provide  himself  with  a  plan-book  where 
he  can  make  and  keep  an  outline  of  the  work  he  expects  to  accom- 
plish in  each  of  his  classes  during  the  day.  In  the  outline,  he  should 
specify  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  the  ground  to  be  gone  over,  devi- 
ces he  will  use,  points  and  topics  he  desires  to  emphasize,  etc.  All 
lessons  should  be  planned  before  school  hours. 

V.    RELATION    BETWEEN   PUBLIC    SCHOOL   AND 
RELIGIOUS    SCHOOL. 

1.  'The  essential  need  of  the  child  is  that  all  of  his 
experiences  be  interrelated  and  made  homogeneous".  To 
treat  Jewish  education  as  something  apart  from  general 
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education   is  equivalent  to  breaking  up  the  child's   educa- 
tional life. 

2.  Both  children  and  parents  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  religious  school  is  neither  outside  the  child's  needs  nor 
totally  different  from  general  education  and  culture.  "In 
the  public  school  the  child  learns  the  facts  of  everyday 
life.  In  the  religious  school  he  learns  to  interpret  them,  to 
see  their  meaning  and  to  use  them  for  high  ends".  (Gross- 
man, Aims  of  Teaching,  p. 152) 

3.  In  order  to  be  able  to  connect  the  religious  instruction 
with  the  other  instruction  which  enters  the  life  of  the  child, 
the  teachers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  local 
course  of  study  and  organization  of  the  school  system. 
Occasionally  the  teachers  should  visit  the  public  school  and 
observe  recitations. 

VI.  RELATION  WITH  PARENTS. 

Each  school  must  bend  its  efforts  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents.  The  insistence  of  parents  upon  the  teaching 
of  "Ivri",  their  desire  for  the  same  methods  of  instruction 
as  those  by  which  they  were  taught,  make  it  very  difficult 
to  carry  out  successfully  any  course  of  study.  Closer  con- 
tact between  teachers  and  parents  will  tend  toward  a 
clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  the  aims 
of  the  school  and  of  the  value  of  the  methods  to  be  followed 
under  present  conditions. 

1.  Teachers'  occasional  visits  to  the  homes  of  parents 
often  establish  the  most  satisfactory  personal  relations. 

2.  Parents  should  be  induced  to  visit  the  school  and  see 
it  in  operation.  Visiting  day  for  parents  of  all  children  of 
a  particular  class  is  sometimes  held  to  advantage. 

3.  Monthly  report  cards.  One  of  the  dangers  is  that 
these  report  cards  never  come  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
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need  them  most.  The  teacher  should  take  particular  pains 
that  report  cards  reach  the  parents.  When  in  doubt  parents 
may  be  called  on  the  telephone  or  visited  in  order  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  progress  of  their  children. 

4.  parent-teachers'  league  or  mothers'  club. 
Each  school  should  try  to  organize  an  active  working 
Mothers'  club  or  Parent-teachers'  league  that  should 
cooperate  with  the  teachers  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
possible.  By  their  cooperation  with  the  teachers,  and  by 
their  visits  and  observation  of  the  school,  these  parents 
will  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  work  done  among  those 
who  never  visit  the  school.  This  will  serve  to  remove  mis- 
understandings between  school  and  home,  and  to  foster  a 
school  pride  among  those  interested  in  the  school. 
Organization  of  Parent-teachers'  league. 

1 — Officers.  The  officers  of  the  organization  should  consist  of  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  executive  and  program  committees. 
The  management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  but  the 
teachers  should  guide  and  direct  the  work. 

2 — Regular  monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings  should  be  held  in 
the  school. 

3 — Programs.  Programs  should  consist  of  short  talks,  followed 
by  discussions.  Speakers  may  occasionally  be  brought  in  to  address 
the  parents  on  some  educational  problem.  Musical  programs,  school 
exhibits,  programs  prepared  by  the  children  of  the  school 
will  all  find  their  place.  The  program  should  include  as  a  rule  an 
informal  social  hour,  when  light  refreshments  may  be  served. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  might  be  discussed  profitably  with 
the  parents  at  these  meetings  are: 

The  Curriculum  of  the  School. 

The  Religious  Nurture  of  Children. 

How  to  give  a  Jewish  Atmosphere  to  the  Home. 

Sabbath  in  the  Home. 

Worship  in  the  Home. 

Jewish  Music  in  the  Home. 

How  to  celebrate  the  Holidays  in  the  Home. 

The  Government  of  Young  Children. 
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Table  Talk  in  the  Home. 

On  Truth  Telling  and  the  Problem  of  Children's  Lies. 

The  Problems  of  Fighting. 

The  Problems  of  Temper. 

The  Punishment  of  Children. 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  Home. 

A  Child's  Play. 

Special  Reference:  American  Home  Series,  N.  E.  Richardson, 
Editor,  Abingden  Press.  (37  pamphlets  have  been  published  thus 
far). 

4 — To  secure  the  attendance  of  parents  at  these  meetings  many 
devices  may  be  used.  One  of  the  devices  is  to  award  a  banner  to 
the  room  that  is  represented  at  the  Parent-teachers'  meeting  by 
most  parents. 

VII.    SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment and  not  to  abstract  principles.  If  we  want  our  children 
to  acquire  habits  of  right  conduct  we  must  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  religious  work  and  self-activity. 

1.  The  Children's  Service.  Children  above  the  age  of 
twelve  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  regular  service 
in  the  synagogue  and  to  participate  therein. 

a)  Children  below  that  age  should  be  organized  into  a  Junior 
congregation  and  have  a  service  of  their  own.  This  service  should 
approximate  the  service  of  the  adults  as  much  as  possible,  should 
contain  the  well-known  musical  responses  and  prayers  which  express 
what  the  child  longs  for  and  needs. 

b)  This  service  should  be  conducted  by  the  children  themselves. 
They  should  have  their  own  Hazzan  and  choir.  The  sermon  should 
be  delivered  by  the  Rabbi  or  by  a  teacher.  It  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  young  children,  have  a  text  which  should  fix  the  lesson, 
be  clear  and  direct  and  "should  heighten  and  refine  the  piety  of 
children  and  send  them  back  to  their  environmnets  with  an  ideal ". 

c)  In  order  to  make  the  work  important  and  dignified,  the  Junior 
Congregation  should  have  duly  elected  officers,  a  motto,  a  treasury 
and  all  other  characteristic  paraphernalia. 
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2.  School  Assemblies  and  Entertainments.  The  school 
should  afford  varied  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
social  relationships  among  the  children. 

a)  Each  holiday  should  have  its  appropriate  celebration  of  an 
educational  nature.  In  order  to  prepare  for  these  entertainments 
the  school  may  have  a  few  clubs  (a  glee  club,  a  dramatic  club),  whose 
functions  should  be  to  prepare  their  members  for  participation  in 
the  holiday  celebrations.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  matter  of 
entertainments'  be  not  overdone.  Practically  no  time  should  be 
taken  from  the  short  school  hours  for  their  preparation.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  participation  in  them  be  not  unequally 
distributed.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  often  given  parts  in  too  many 
activities  while  others  in  none  at  all. 

b)  If  conditions  permit,  inter-congregational  activities,  such  as 
inter-synagogue  socials,  holiday  celebrations,  debating  and  oratori- 
cal contests  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  School  Spirit.  Loyalty  to  school  and  synagogue  is 
essential  for  the  life  of  the  school. 

School  spirit  should  grow  out  of  the  life  in  school.  It  is  inadvisa- 
ble to  plan  school  picnics,  festival  entertainments,  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  the  school.  They  should  rather  be  planned  in  the  inter- 
ests of  those  already  there. 

4.  Prizes.  Prizes  to  have  value  must  be  given  as  rarely 
and  as  carefully  as  possible.  "To  overstimulate  precocity 
either  in  the  field  of  learning  or  morals  is  almost  a  crime". 
Care  should  be  taken  rather  to  make  of  the  children  loyal 
Jews,  who,  to  some  extent,  find  pleasure  in  serving  others 
and  using  their  powers  for  the  common  good.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  child  should  be  given  a  prize  for  sitting  still, 
or  for  paying  attention  to  his  work.  The  child  should  feel 
that  he  is  only  doing  what  is  expected  of  everybody. 

a)  Prizes  are  most  helpful,  not  when  they  are  given  for  superior 
mental  endowments,  but  when  they  are  used  to  stimulate  sincere 
effort. 

b)  Only  such  incentives  which  develop  cooperation  and  make 
comrades  should  be  used,  and  those  contests  which  make  victors 
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and  rivals  should  be  avoided.  For  example,  School  Exhibits  where 
not  only  the  work  of  the  best  but  of  all  is  displayed  may  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  good  work. 

c)  Individual  work  may  be  recognized  not  necessarily  by  giving 
rewards  that  have  an  intrinsic  value,  as  for  example,  money  or 
medals,  but  by  giving  it  public  recognition  at  assembly  exercises, 
on  graduation  day,  and  on  other  special  occasions.  One  of  the 
Hebrew  schools,  for  example,  posts  on  a  special  bulletin  board  in 
the  library  certificates  bearing  the  names  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  reading  of  certain  assigned  books  in  Hebrew. 

5.  Children's  Part  in  Public  Welfare  Work.  By  general 
agreement  children  are  now  regarded  as  properly  having  a 
part  in  relief  work.  "But  it  is  not  enough — it  is  not  even 
proper — to  enlist  children's  sympathetic  aid  in  works  of 
mercy  and  help  without  making  provision  for  the  formation 
of  sound  judgment."  In  such  measure  as  is  practicable  at 
different  ages,  children  should  be  made  "to  recognize  and 
study  human  distress  and  need,  to  plan  with  one  another 
and  with  their  elders  for  relieving  it,  and  to  carry  out  their 
respective  parts  in  enterprises  thus  planned."  (G.  A.  Coe, 
The  Functions  of  Children  in  Society,  Religious  Education 
Magazine,  February,  1921.) 

a)  Hanukkah,  Hamishah  Asar  bi-Shebat,  and  Purim,  may  be 
made  occasions  for  the  collection  of  gifts  from  the  children.  For  a 
Hamishah  Asar  bi-Shebat  treat,  Palestinian  fruit  and  boxes  of  goo- 
dies may  be  sent  to  children  in  hospital  wards  and  asylums  or  to 
needy  families.  On  Hanukkah  gifts  of  money  may  be  sent  by  entire 
class  to  some  institution  and  for  Purim  the  children  may  be  asked 
to  contribute  Purim  candy,  cakes,  masques,  to  be  sent  as  Mishloah 
Manoth  to  other  children  or  schools. 

b)  On  occasion,  the  children  may  offer  their  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  a  worthy  public  enterprise  not  fostered  by  the  school  itself, 
such  as  communal  drives  for  charity,  Flower  Day,  and  Clean-up- 
Day. 
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VIII.    PROMOTIONS,    GRADUATION   AND   CONFIRMATION. 

1.  Promotion  should  occur  more  than  once  a  year,  and 
it  should  depend  both  on  knowledge  and  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  the  next  grade.  It  should  often  be  based  on  power 
rather  than  on  achievement.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  the  child  will  gain  more  from  work  in  the  next  class 
than  from  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  already  gone  over, 
the  principal  should  not  hesitate  to  promote  him. 

2.  Much  should  be  made  of  graduation  from  the  elemen- 
tary department  of  the  school.  A  pride  in  being  worthy  of 
such  recognition  should  be  developed  in  each  child.  The 
children  should  be  made  to  appreciate  and  eagerly  strive 
for  it. 

3.  In  those  schools  where  confirmation  has  not  been 
introduced,  the  school  graduation  exercises  may  take  the 
place  of  it.  It  is  fitting  that  the  initiation  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl  into  Jewish  religious  life  should  be  based  on  knowledge 
and  the  graduation  from  the  religious  school  presents  the 
best  occasion  for  such  an  initiation. 

4.  In  those  schools  or  congregations  where  confirmation 
is  a  recognized  institution  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
devote  the  last  two  years  of  school  to  give  the  children  a 
general  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  the  principles  of 
Judaism.  Initiation  into  Jewish  life  must  not  merely  depend 
upon  age  nor  on  mere  repetition  of  certain  abstract  dogmas 
and  creeds,  but  it  must  be  based  on  knowledge. 

5.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  include  boys  in  the  confirmation  exercises  since  boys 
are  initiated  into  Jewish  religious  life  when  they  become 
Bar  Mitzvah.  Confirmation  does  however  provide  some 
form  for  the  initiation  of  girls  into  Jewish  religious  life. 

6.  The  graduation  or  confirmation  exercises  should  be 
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made  dignified  and  impressive,  and  the  children  should  be 
awarded    appropriately    engraved    diplomas. 

7.  In  order  to  standardize  the  religious  schools  of  the 
congregations  affiliated  with  it,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America  requests  the  gra- 
duation class  in  each  school  to  take  a  special  examination 
in  the  subjects  indicated  in  a  list  of  "Minimum  Require- 
ments for  Graduation  from  Jewish  Religious  Schools"  which 
was  compiled  by  this  committee.  According  to  the  plan 
the  Rabbi  or  Superintendent  is  to  supervise  these  examina- 
tions, but  the  answers  are  to  be  sent  back  to  the  office  of 
the  United  Synagogue  and  marked  by  members  of  the 
Education  Committee.  The  students  who  pass  satisfacto- 
rily these  examinations  are  awarded  a  United  Synagogue 
diploma,  appropriately  engraved.  It  is  also  planned  to 
enroll  the  children  who  win  such  a  diploma  as  members  of 
a  Junior  League  of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America. 

IX.    THE    SCHOOL   LIBRARY 

1.  The  Need  of  a  School  Library.  A  school  library  will 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  suggested  may  be 
properly  done.  Books  are  suggested  in  different  parts  of 
the  work.  A  list  of  books  which  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  of 
a  school  library  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

a)  The  school  library  need  not  be  large,  but  books  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  be  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the 
pupils  of  the  various  grades. 

b)  The  appropriation  of  a  small  annual  budget  well  managed 
and  augmented  by  private  donations,  will  make  possible  the  exis- 
tence of  a  good  up-to-date  library.  The  Parents'  Association  and 
school  clubs  might  be  encouraged  to  increase  the  number  of  books 
in  the  library.  One  day  in  the  year  may  be  set  aside  as  Library  Day 
on  which  the  possibilities  of  the  library  should  be  emphasized. 

c)  The  school  library  should  contain  a  number  of  books  which 
are  to  be  used  by  the  teacher,  especially  those  books  which  are  not 
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to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  the  other  Jewish  institutions  of  the  city.  The  teacher  must  have 
tools  with  which  to  do  his  work.  Unless  the  teacher  emancipates 
himself  from  the  limitations  of  textbook  knowledge  and  textbook 
directions  he  cannot  hope  to  command  the  respect  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  children.  If  the  teacher  cannot  afford  time  to  read 
many  of  the  references  cited,  he  ought  at  least  read  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important  ones. 

2.  The  Library  Room.  A  special  room  about  two- thirds 
the  size  of  the  average  classroom  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
school  library.  It  should  also  serve  as  the  school  museum, 
the  museum  cases  being  placed  along  the  walls  of  the  room. 

a)  It  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  trim 
should  be  finished  in  light  tones.  Pictures,  decorative  designs,  and 
good  casts  should  be  used  to  make  the  room  beautiful.  "  No  room 
can  represent  so  well  the  dignity  of  the  school,  as  the  Library". 

b)  The  Library  room  should  be  equipped  with  tables  and  chairs 
of  various  sizes  to  accommodate  children  of  different  ages.  Open 
wooden  shelves  should  be  placed  along  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
charging  desk  should  be  situated  near  the  door  which  is  used  as  the 
exit  from  the  room.  Other  articles  of  equipment  are  a  catalogue 
case,  a  periodical  rack,  an  atlas  and  dictionary  case,  bulletin  boards, 
museum   cases  and   map  cases. 

3.  The  Management  of  the  School  Library.  The  library, 
no  matter  how  small,  should  have  some  systematic  arrange- 
ment. The  following  suggestions  made  by  John  E.  Surratt 
(Public  School  Libraries,  Baylor  University  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1905)  and  Florence  M.  Beck  (The  School  Library, 
Bulletin  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  October 
1903)  would  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  small  library. 

a)  As  soon  as  a  book  comes  to  the  library,  the  name  of  the  library, 
and  the  accession  number  of  the  book  should  be  stamped  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover.  The  last  number  used  will  be  the  number 
of  books  the  library  has  received 

b)  A  record  of  the  accession  to  the  library  should  be  kept  in  a 
permanently  bound  book.  The  following  items  should  be  recorded: 
Date  Received;    Accession  Number;    Name  of  Author;    Title  of 
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Book;  Number  of  Volumes;  and  Method  of  Acquisition.  A  column 
should  be  left  for  "remarks"  where  the  words  "lost",  "worn  out", 
etc.,  may  be  entered. 

c)  The  books  should  be  classified  and  arranged  on  the  shelves 
according  to  subjects,  as  for  example,  Fiction,  History,  Biography, 
Jews  in  Many  Lands,  Poetry,  Reference  Books,  and  so  on.  The 
shelves  might  have  slips  pasted  on  them  bearing  these  words. 

d)  As  the  library  grows  the  need  of  a  catalogue  will  be  felt.  A 
simple  card  catalogue  of  books  and  articles  indexed  under  subjects 
and  authors'  names  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

e)  Children  should  have  free  access  to  the  library  at  all  out-of- 
school  hours.  They  ought  to  feel  that  the  library  is  theirs.  If 
books  are  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  library  there  must  be  a 
charging  system.  A  simple  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Surratt  is  to  use 
a  blank  book,  with  the  pages  numbered  numerically  giving  a  page 
to  each  borrower,  and  making  an  alphabetic  index  of  borrowers  in 
the  back,  each  referring  to  the  borrower's  page.  Using  one  line  to 
each  book  taken  by  the  pupil,  the  one  in  charge  should  enter  the 
title  of  the  book,  the  accession  number,  and  the  date  it  is  taken,  and 
date  returned.  A  small  fine  or  withdrawal  of  library  privileges  may 
be  imposed  for  over-detention. 

f)  Much  of  the  mechanical  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  operate 
the  library  successfully  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  more  trust- 
worthy pupils. 

Special  Reference:  J.  C.  Dana:  Library  Primer,  Chicago, 
1903. 

X.    SCHOOL   SURVEY. 

Every  synagogue  should  survey  its  field  and  secure  a 
record  of  the  children  in  its  territory  who  are  not  attending 
a  religious  school.  These  should  be  card-catalogued  and 
classified  for  future  reference  when  it  is  able  to  care  for 
more  pupils. 

Special  References: 

B.  Rosen:  The  Trend  of  Jewish  Population  in  Boston,  a  Study  to 
determine  the  Location  of  a  Jewish  Communal  Building.  Boston, 
January,  1921-  (Monograph  of  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 
of  Boston)- 
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W.  C.  Bower:  A  Survey  of  the  Religious  Education  in  the  Local 
Church.    Chicago,  1919. 

C.  J.  Galpin:  The  Method  of  Making  a  Social  Survey  of  a  Rural 
Community-     Address  University  of  Wisconsin. 

XI.    PROPER    PHYSICAL    EQUIPMENT    OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

In  the  cultivation  of  religious  life  the  proper  physical 

equipment  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  first  essentials,  and 

every  Rabbi,  principal  and  teacher  must  exert  every  means 

to  have  the  physical  equipment  of  the  school  as  ideal  as 

possible.     During  the  past  decade  a  great  deal  has  been 

learned   concerning   the   proper   methods  of  building   and 

equipping    school    houses.      The    teachers    and    principals 

should   familiarize   themselves  with   some   of   these   facts. 

Some  of  the  books  that  will  be  found  excellent  for  this 

purpose  are — 

M.  Ayres,  J.  F.  Williams,  and  T.  D.  Wood:  Healthful  Schools, 
how  to  build,  equip,  and  maintain  them.     New  York,  1918. 

J.  J.  Donovan  and  others:  School  Architecture,  Principles  and 
Practices,  New  York,  1921. 

G.  W.  Bruce:    School  Architecture,  Milwaukee,  1910. 

G.  D.  Strayer  and  A.L  .  Engelhardt's  Score  Cards  for  City  School 
Buildings  and  for  Village  and  Rural  School  Buildings  of  Four  Tea- 
chers or  Less,  New  York,   1920. 

American  School  Board  Journal  (Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee). 

The  following  recommendations  are  taken  mainly  from 
a  Report  on  the  Minimum  Health  Requirements  for  Rural 
Schools,  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Prob- 
lems in  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  of  the  Council  on  Health  and 
Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
(Chicago,  1918).  They  are  commended  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  every  congregation,  Rabbi,  principal  and 
teacher. 
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i.  School  Houses. 


The  school  house  should  be  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 
Doors  should  always  open  outward  and  the  main  door  should  have 
a  covered  entrance.  A  separate  fuel  room,  also  separate  cloak- 
rooms or  cloak  racks  in  each  classroom,  should  be  provided.  A 
basement  or  cellar,  if  provided,  should  be  well  ventilated  and  abso- 
lutely dry.  In  planning  the  building,  the  fact  that  the  school  is  the 
community  center  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  A  large  assembly 
hall  should  be  provided  wherever  possible.  If  not,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible at  least  to  convert  several  classrooms  into  a  small  assembly 
room.  A  small  room  for  library  purposes,  and  a  room  for  Kinder- 
garten  purposes  are   necessary   features. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  have  class-rooms  of  different  sizes,  since 
the  higher  are  usually  smaller  in  size  than  the  lower  classes.  Long 
and  narrow  rooms  should  be  avoided.  A  classroom  thirty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high  will  provide  space  enough  for 
a  maximum  of  thirty  pupils.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  standard 
that  each  child  should  have  from  18  to  20  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  about  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Each  room  ought  to  have  an 
entrance  by  one  door  to  a  hall  and  ought  not  to  be  connected  by 
door  to  the  neighboring  classrooms. 

2.  Ventilation  and  Heating. 

The  schoolroom  should  always  receive  fresh  air  coming  directly 
from  out  of  doors  in  one  of  the  following  manners. 

a)  Through  wide  open  windows  in  mild  weather. 

b)  Through  window  board  ventilators  under  all  other  conditions 
except  when  with  furnace  or  jacketed  stove,  special  and  adequate 
inlets  and  exits  for  air  are  provided. 

Heating: — Unless  furnace  or  some  other  basement  system  of 
heating  is  installed,  at  least  a  properly  jacketed  stove  is  required. 
The  jacketed  stove  should  be  provided  with  a  fresh  air  inlet  and 
a  foul  air  outlet. 

Temperature: — Every  school  should  have  a  thermometer,  and 
the  temperature  in  cold  weather  should  be  kept  between  66  and  68 
Fahrenheit. 
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3.  Lighting. 

The  schoolroom  should  receive  an  abundance  of  natural  light. 
The  area  of  glass  in  windows  should  be  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  floor  area.  The  best  arrangement,  according  to  present  ideas, 
is  to  have  the  light  come  from  the  left  side  of  the  pupils,  and  from 
the  long  walls  of  the  classroom.  Windows  may  be  allowed  on  the 
rear  as  well  as  on  the  left  side,  but  the  sills  of  windows  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  should  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  High 
windows  not  less  than  seven  feet  from  the  floor  may  be  permitted 
on  the  right  side  if  thoroughly  shaded,  as  an  aid  to  cross  ventilation, 
but  not  for  lighting.  There  should  be  no  trees  or  shrubbery  near 
the  schoolhouse  which  will  interfere  with  the  lighting  and  natural 
ventilation  of  the  classroom. 

The  school  building  should  so  face  that  the  schoolroom  will 
receive  the  direct  sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day.  The  main 
windows  should  not  face  either  directly  north  or  south.  East  or 
west  facing  is  desirable.  Shades  should  be  provided  at  tops  and 
bottoms  of  windows  with  translucent  shades  at  top,  so  that  light 
may  be  properly  controlled  on  bright  days. 

Schoolroom  Colors: — The  coloring  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  of 
all  fittings  in  the  rooms  should  be  carefully  considered  as  affecting 
the  light.  All  glossy  surfaces,  such  as  glossy  paint,  shiny  black- 
boards, polished  furniture,  should  be  avoided- 

Ceiling: — White  or  light  cream. 

Walls : — The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  should  be  of  darker  color  than 
the  upper  parts  so  as  not  to  show  the  dirt;  the  upper  parts  require 
colors,  such  as  light  green  or  light  gray  which  neither  absorbs  light 
nor  fatigues  the  eye. 

Artificial  Lighting  System. 

a)  Lights  should  be  placed  high  enough  not  to  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children. 

b)  Method  of  illumination — semi-direct  or  indirect.  Lighting 
of  too  great  intensity  should  be  avoided.  Local  lighting  by  lamps 
placed  close  to  the  work  is  unsatisfactory  except  for  special  cases 
such  as  the  lighting  of  maps.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  bare  light 
sources  should  not  be  exposed  to  view.  They  should  always  be 
shaded  or  completely  hidden. 

c)  Fixtures — simple,  yet  appropriate. 
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Special  Reference:  Ayres,  Williams,  and  Wood:  Healthful 
Schools,  pp.  76-87. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

The  school  house  and  surroundings  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  a 
good  housekeeper  keeps  her  home. 

a)  No  dry  sweeping  or  dry  dusting  should  be  allowed. 

b)  Floors  and  furniture  should  be  cleaned  with  damp  sweepers 
and  oily  cloths.  (Sweeping  compounds  in  moist-proof  containers 
may  be  obtained  in  the  market.) 

c)  Scrubbing,  sunning  and  airing  are  better  than  any  form  of 
fumigation. 

5.  Water  for  Drinking  and  Washing. 

a)  Every  school  should  have  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  loca- 
ted just  inside  the  schoolhouse  entrance.  A  common  drinking  cup 
is  always  dangerous,  and  even  individual  drinking  cups  are  not  to 
be  advocated. 

b)  Children  should  have  facilities  for  washing  hands  and  face. 
Individual  clean  towels  should  always  be  used.  Paper  towels  are 
the  cheapest  and   most  practical. 

c)  Toilets  and  privies  sanitary  in  type  and  in  care  (with  no  cess- 
pools unless  water  tight)  and  no  neglected  privy  boxes  or  vaults 
should  be  provided  in  every  school. 

6.  Furniture  and  Class-Room  Equipment. 

A.  Desks.  School  seats  and  desks  should  be  hygienic  in  type,  and 
adjusted  at  least  twice  a  year  to  the  size  and  needs  of  growing  chil- 
dren. Individual  desks  are  essential  in  the  well  regulated  and  well 
governed  school.  Adjustable  desks  are  recommended.  If  adjusta- 
ble desks  are  not  available,  desks  should  be  of  different  sizes. 

In  placing  the  desks  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following 
points:   . 

a)  A  space  of  about  seven  feet  along  the  whole  front  of  the  class 
should  be  kept  free. 

The  gangways  between  the  desks  should  be  about  one  foot  and 
four  inches  in  width.  One  foot  of  space  should  be  left  between  the 
last  row  of  desks  and  the  walls. 
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b)  Each  seat  should  be  only  as  high  from  the  floor  as  to  allow  the 
child  when  seated  to  rest  its  foot  on  the  ground.  The  height  from 
the  seat  to  the  writing  surface  should  allow  the  child  when  writing  to 
sit  upright  in  a  lazy  position. 

B.  Blackboards. 

Every  classroom  should  have  at  least  twenty  feet  of  blackboard 
space.  The  blackboard  should  be  about  four  feet  in  width,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  blackboard  should  not  be  more  than  two  and 
one-half  feet  above  the  floor.  No  blackboard  is  as  satisfactory  as 
slate.    The  color  of  the  blackboard  should  be  black  but  not  glossy. 

C.  There  must  be  a  good  desk  for  the  teacher  which  should  be 
provided  with  locks  and  keys  and  two  extra  chairs  for  visitors,  in 
each  classroom.  The  teacher  should  have  a  closet  or  storeroom,  in 
which  to  keep  supplies  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner. 

D.  Chalk  troughs,  dustless  erasers,  dustless  chalk,  a  pencil 
sharpener,  and  pointers  should  be  provided. 

E.  Standard  maps  for  each  room  in  which  history  is  taught. 

F.  An  American  and  a  Jewish  flag  to  be  displayed  in  the  building 
or  on  a  flagpole  when  there  is  occasion  for  it. 

G.  A  piano,  a  victrola  and  a  stereopticon  machine  for  the  entire 
school. 

7.  Indoor  Art  and  Decoration. 

a)  A  few  well  selected  neatly  framed  pictures  or  mottoes  hanging 
on  the  walls,  a  plant  or  two,  occasionally  a  few  flowers  in  season,  a 
neatly-kept  desk  and  blackboard,  a  neat  waste-paper  basket,  sash 
curtains,  a  stenciled  border  design  on  the  blackboard,  all  of  these 
tend  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  homelike  appearance  of  the  room 
but  also  to  good  order. 

b)  A  class  bulletin  board  can  be  made  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  pupils.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  timely  pieces  of 
news,  pictures  relating  to  their  work  and  so  forth.  Space  on  the 
bulletin  board  should  be  divided  among  the  different  classes  that 
may  meet  in  the  same   room. 

c)  In  all  cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  fewer  articles  of  a 
better  class  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  number  of  cheaper  articles. 
Many  useful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  Theodor  M.  Dillaways, 
"Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home",  Springfield,  Mass.,  1914. 
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XII.    MISCELLANEOUS 


i.   School  Housekeeping 

The  teacher  should  be  in  the  classroom  at  least  15  minutes  before 
the  classes  begin.  All  business  which  the  teacher  has  to  transact 
with  the  principal  or  other  teachers  should  be  attended  to  before 
the  class  begins.  All  material  necessary  for  the  lesson,  such  as 
objects,  charts,  maps,  textbooks,  paper,  pencils,  should  be  ready  at 
the  time  when  children  begin  to  arrive. 

a)  Children  should  at  all  times  be  expected  to  observe  the  same 
decorum  as  we  expect  to  find  in  a  public  library.  They  should  not 
make  a  playground  or  a  playhouse  of  the  schoolroom.  They  should 
march  to  classes  in  order  and  without  communication.  No  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  rooms  before  class  unless  they  come 
to  read  or  study.  Of  course,  in  severe  weather  or  on  other  special 
occasions  a  teacher's  judgment  will  guide  him  in  the  enforcement 
of  this. 

b)  All  the  clothing  should  be  put  away  before  the  bell  rings.  The 
session  should  begin  promptly  on  schedule  time.  The  roll-call,  the 
recitation  of  a  psalm,  or  the  singing  of  a  song  should  precede  the 
lesson.  This  will  help  to  create  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  children  toward  their  work. 

2.  Teachers'  Meetings. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  means  of  directing  the  force  is  by  means 
of  meetings  devoted  not  only  to  routine  matters,  but  also  to 
discussions  of  educational  problems  confronting  the  school. 

3.  The  End  of  the  School  Term. 

Teachers  should  take  care  to  end  the  school  term  with  due 
decorum, with  no  signs  of  haste  or  neglect.  The  books  and  all 
other  apparatus  should  be  put  in  order.  The  register  should  be 
carefully  made  out,  and  all  such  additional  information  as  will  be 
of  any  value  should  be  left  for  the  next  teacher. 

XIII.  SOME  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Note:  The  books  in  the  various  bibliographies  have 
been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  found  mOst 
useful  to  the  teacher. 
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A.   M.    Dushkin:     Jewish  Education   in   New    York   City,  New 
York,  1918. 

L.  Grossman:    Aims  of  Teaching  in  Jewish  Schools,  a  handbook 
for  teachers,  Cincinnati,  1919. 

H.  Berkowitz:    The  New  Education  in  Religion,  two  parts,  Phila- 
delphia, 1913. 

I.  B.  Berkson:     Theories  of  Americanization,  New  York,  1921. 

W.  M.  Feldman:    The  Jewish  Child,  its  History,  Folklore,  Biology 
and  Sociology,  London,  1917. 

S.  C.  Parker:    General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools, 
New  York,  1919. 

G.  D.  Strayer  and  N.  Norsworthy:    How  to  Teach,  New  York, 
1917  (a  good  book). 

W.  M.  Charters:     Methods  of  Teaching,  Chicago,  1912. 

F.  M.  McMurry :  How  to  Study,  Boston,  1909  (an  excellent  book). 
L.  B.  Earhart:    Types  of  Teaching,  Boston,  1915. 

G.  E.  Freeland:    Modern  Elementary  School  Practice,  New  York, 
1920. 

W.   C.   Bagley:     Classroom   Management,   New  York,    1907    (a 
standard  book). 

W.  C.  Bagley:     School  Discipline,  New  York,  1914. 

F.  M.  Morehouse.     The  Discipline  of  the  School,  Boston,  1914. 

J.  Dewey:     Moral  Principles  in  Education,   Boston,    1910   (an 
excellent  little  book). 

J.  Dewey:    Democracy  and  Education,  New  York,  1916. 

J.  Dewey:    Interest  and  Effort  in  Education,  Boston,  1913. 

E.  L.  Thorndike:    Educational  Psychology,  New  York,  1913. 

E.  L.  Thorndike:     Individuality,   Boston,   1911. 

L.  M.  Terman:    The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  Boston,  1914- 

F.  B.  Dresslar:    School  Hygiene,  New  York,  1913. 

G.  E.  Dawson:     The  Child  and  His  Religiofi,  Chicago,  1909. 

G.  A.  Coe:    A  Special  Theory  of  Religious  Education,  New  York, 
1917. 

W.  S.  Athearn:     The  Church  School,  Boston,  1914. 

W.  S.  Athern:     Religious  Education  and  American  Democracy, 
Boston,  1917. 


COURSE  A 

An    Intensive   Curriculum    for  a   Daily   Religious    School 
(For  children  beginning  their  Hebrew  studies  at  the  age  of  7) 
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HEBREW 

GENERAL    INTRODUCTION 

i.  Aim  and  Scope. 

The  aim  of  this  course  should  be  to  impress  the  child 
with  the  importance  of  Hebrew  in  Jewish  life  because  it 
has  ever  been  the  language  of  Prayer,  the  language  of  the 
great  products  of  Jewish  literature  and  is  again  becoming 
a  living  language  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors.  We  should, 
therefore,  aim  in  this  course 

1)  To  enable  pupils  to  read  and  understand  most  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  historical  sections  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  important  prayers; 

2)  To  enable  pupils  to  read  and  understand  simple 
modern  Hebrew  and  to  recite  or  carry  on  an  easy  conver- 
sation, using  correct  Hebrew  and  good  enunciation; 

3)  To  enable  pupils  to  write  a  paragraph  of  about  ten  or 
fifteen  lines  of  simple  Hebrew  free  from  misspelled  words 
and  common  grammatical  errors. 

2.  The  Method  of  Teaching  Hebrew. 

The  method  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  teaching  Hebrew 
will  depend  upon  (1)  the  aim  in  view;  (2)  the  age  of  the 
pupils;  (3)  the  length  of  the  course;  and  (4)  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

As  this  intensive  course  is  planned  for  children  who  begin 
their  Hebrew  education  at  an  early  age  and  who  intend  to 
remain  a  number  of  years  in  the  school,  the  natural 
method  of  instruction  (nnaya  nnay)  will  be  found  most 
successful.  The  direct  method  is  good  because  "it  teaches 
the  language  and  not  merely  about  the  language.  A  direct 
method  does  not  use  the  foreign  tongue  exclusively.     We 
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are  not  zealots  on  that  point.  The  aim  of  the  reform  method 
is  'reading  ability  developed  by  means  of  speaking  facility'. 
We  maintain  that  the  most  economical  and  surest  road  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  literary,  printed  language  is  by  way 
of  the  spoken  language.  So  speaking  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  while  the  end  is  real  reading  ability."  (Carl  A.  Krause: 
"Direct  Method  in  Modern  Languages".  Chicago,  1916, p. 65.) 

3.  The  Use  of  Textbooks  and  Supplementary  Readers. 

(1)  "Textbooks  should  suggest,  inspire,  give  practical 
help,  supply  much  material,  and  provide  a  consistently  pro- 
gressive plan  of  work ;  but  there  always  remains  as  the  essen- 
tial, the  teacher's  individual  initiative  and  personal  ability." 

(2)  Supplementary  books  should  be  put  into  the  pupil's 
hands  as  early  as  possible.  The  books  used  should  contain 
simple  words,  should  have  large  print  and  be  illustrated. 
The  school  library  should  have  plenty  of  good  supplemen- 
tary books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  The  assigned  reading  in  the  supplementary  readers 
especially  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  related  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  branches  of  study  pursued  by  the  class.  The 
teacher  may  disregard  the  order  of  the  selection  in  the 
reader  so  as  to  make  the  reading  helpful  in  the  further  eluci- 
dation of  any  of  the  other  studies  such  as  history,  religion 
or  grammar,  or  that  might  have  direct  bearing  upon  the 
celebration  of  a   festival. 

4.  Assignment  of  Lessons. 

The  teacher  should  take  some  time  to  assign  the  lesson. 
He  should  prepare  the  background  for  the  new  lesson.  The 
new  lesson  should  be  introduced  by  telling  some  appropriate 
anecdote  or  by  asking  a  series  of  questions  which  will  lead 
up  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  and  which  will  arouse 
a  lively  interest  in  the  child  to  desire  to  do  the  work. 
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5.  Motivation. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children  will  work  with  more 
vim  and  interest  when  they  have  some  motive  for  work. 
It  is  possible  to  motivate  the  work  in  Hebrew  by  starting  a 
Hebrew  Literary  Society  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  month, 
in  which  memorized  selections  of  prose  or  poetry,  stories 
and  plays  may  be  presented.  The  meetings  should  be  con- 
ducted as  much  as  possible,  if  not  exclusively,  in  Hebrew. 

In  some  of  the  larger  schools  the  children  may  be  encou- 
raged to  publish  a  little  paper  every  month  or  at  least  a 
few  times  during  the  year.  In  smaller  schools  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  letters  or  compositions  for 
some  juvenile  Hebrew  Paper. 

Reference    Books    for    the   Teacher 

rmon   "ISD   Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,   (New  York) 

Z.  Scharfstein:   nnayn  ]lB^n  n*Oin  (New  York,  1922.) 

Y.  Epstein:  rvraya  may-  (^dntin) 

D.  Yellin:    mion    "IDD    f*JBn    'D1?    GTtfin) 

D.  Persky:    nnay    "Dion   (New  York,  1921.) 

The  following  books  contain  many  suggestions  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Hebrew  school  teacher. 

L.  A.  Wilkins:  Spanish  in  the  High  Schools,  a  handbook  of  me- 
thods, (New  York,  1918)  (a  good  book  full  of  suggestions) 

E.  W.  Bagster — Collins:  The  Teaching  of  German  in  secondary 
schools.     (New  York,  1904) 

M.  A.  Leiper:  Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools.  (New 
York,  1916) 

P.  Chubb:  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.     (New  York,  1916) 

S.  L.  Arnold:    Reading,  How  to  Teach  it  (New  York,  1899) 

P.  Klapper:     Teaching  Children  to  Read  (New  York,  1915) 

F.  B.  Huey :  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.  (New  York, 
1908) 

F.  Gouins:  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages,  translated 
from  French  by  H.  Swann  and  V.  Betis  (London,  1892) 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES 

FIRST    GRADE 

Aim: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  children  should  be  able  to 
read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity 
from  any  of  the  books  listed  for  the  first  year  including 
some  of  those  in  the  supplementary  list.  They  should  also 
be  able  to  read  some  of  the  simpler  prayers  in  the  prayer- 
book.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  especially  on  the  teach- 
ing of  those  sounds  which  are  absent  in  English,  as  for 
example,  the  d  or  n.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  children 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  primer  singly  and  in  sentences,  to  express  in  Hebrew 
complete  thoughts  based  on  this  vocabulary,  to  write  their 
names,  and  to  take  very  simple  dictation. 

Time  Allotment: 

4  lessons  per  week. 

Materials : 

I.  Textbooks: 

1)    M.    Krimsky:    nyi   n^NH    or     M.    M.    Tomrow    and    B. 
Hirsch  "intfn 

2)  N  p"?n  ,mi0*n  n:»  .TD^nn  "1DD  (Bureau  of  Jewish  Educa- 
tion) or  H.  P.  Bregman  and  S.  H.  Bercus:  1SD  tun*?'  HS0 
nzrro1?!  n«np^  -no1? 

II.  Supplementary  Readers: 

M.  M.  Tomrow,  S.  Stein,  and   B.    Hirsch:     ]10*n   phn   ,nnn0 

S.  L.  Gordon:   llimsn    (Warsaw) 

III.  A  blackboard. 

IV.  Drill  cards,  sentence  slips,  pictures,  etc. 

Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher.     (See  general  Bibliography). 
M.  Kantoz— Kravitz:       rmxin>  nm  'in  ay   D^ms  Q'pma 
("rr-nrr, 

N.  Pines:   nttHn   -pi 
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General  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew : 

1.  During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  school  term  it  is 
possible  to  complete  the  lessons  in  the    nyi  rvrctn  or  "irwrt. 

1-  The  teacher  can  build  up  during  this  time  a  working 
vocabulary  based  on  the  objects  in  the  classroom.  New 
words  should  be  connected  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
with  old  material.  English  should  be  used  by  way  of  expla- 
nation only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  The  teacher  should  not  try  to  cover  much  ground  at 
first.  It  is  important  that  the  children  master  the  funda- 
mentals. 

3-  Some  children  acquire  the  mechanics  of  reading 
much  more  easily  than  others.  It  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  If  this  is  not  possible 
it  may  be  helpful  to  have  the  brighter  pupils  assist  the 
weaker  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This 
should  be  done  either  before  or  after  the  school  period  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  point  at  the  words  when 
reading. 

5.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  accentuation  of  words. 
The  teacher  should  pronounce  distinctly  the  words  or  sen- 
tences before  they  appear  on  the  blackboard  or  in  print. 
These  should  then  be  read  by  individual  children  and  after- 
wards by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  teacher  should  never  assign  a  new  lesson  for 
homework.  Only  lessons  which  have  been  studied  in  school 
may  be  given  out  for  home  study. 

7.  The  teacher  should  use  Hebrew  in  all  the  ordinary 
situations  that  arise  in  the  classroom,  and  should  require 
the   pupils   to  do   likewise. 
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8.  It  is  advisable  to  affix  a  neatly  lettered  label  in 
Hebrew  to  the  blackboard,  the  chalk,  the  eraser,  the  desk 
and  other  classroom  paraphernalia. 

9.  In  framing  questions  to  the  children  during  the  "con- 
versation period"  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  vary  his 
expressions.  Let  not  all  the  questions  be  of  the  ?  nr  no 
type.  These  exercises  should  be  made  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. 

10.  It  is  desirable  that  reading  and  writing  should  be 
taught  at  the  same  time. 

11.  After  the  child  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing  the  teacher  should  use  the  following  methods: 

A.  Reading  Lesson : 

1.  The  teacher  reads  the  lesson  to  the  class,  or  asks  indi- 
viduals to  read  it  and  give  the  thought  of  it  in  Hebrew. 
New  words  should  as  far  as  possible,  be  introduced  orally 
and  become  part  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary  before  they  are 
read  or  written. 

2.  The  teacher  puts  questions  about  the  lesson  to  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  then  selects  individuals  to  answer 
them.  It  is  desirable  to  employ  principally  that  form  of 
question  the  answer  to  which  will  consist  of  the  same  words 
with  the  necessary  variation  of  word-order,  tense,  person, 
number  and  gender. 

3.  Pupils  rewrite  the  lesson  or  part  of  it  with  changes  as 
suggested. 

4.  A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
lesson  is  either  made  by  the  teacher  or  developed  through 
questions  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  may  be  asked  to  write 
a  summary  of  the  day's  recitation. 
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B.  Lessons  for  Quickening  Pace. 

1.  Use  a  review  story.  Teacher  begins  a  sentence  any- 
where.    Child  who  finds  place  first  stands  and  reads. 

2.  Time  the  children  to  see  how  much  they  can  read  in  a 
given  number  of  seconds. 

3.  Time  the  children  to  see  how  long  it  takes  to  read  a 
certain  page. 

4.  Close  books.  Teacher  then  announces  page.  Pupils 
open  books  and  read  until  teacher  says,  "close  books". 
Each  child  tries  to  tell  what  his  eyes  caught  during  the 
time. 

C.  Lessons  in  Conversation. 

1.  Successful  work  in  conversation  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  pupils  participate. 

2.  Lessons  in  conversation  should  be  purposeful  and 
graded.    Talking  for  the  sake  of  talking  is  of  no  value. 

3.  Lessons  of  this  nature  may  well  take  the  form  of  lively 
and  interesting  games,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  instan- 
taneous recognition  and  recollection  of  words  acquired  in 
the  reading. 

Some  Devices: 

1.  Vocabulary  Matches:  Two  leaders  "choose  sides"  as  in  the 
old  fashioned  spelling  bee.  The  portion  of  the  class  that  knows 
most  of  the  words  wins. 

2.  The  teacher  enters  the  room.  Individual  pupils  are  then  asked 
to  describe  all  the  movements  made  by  him.  Actions  on  the  part 
of  pupils  may  likewise  be  described  by  the  class. 

Some  Games: 

1.  Playing  Store:  Pupil  enters  room  with  a  basket  of  cards  bear- 
ing the  Hebrew  names  of  various  articles  found  in  a  bookstore  or 
grocery.  The  "store  keeper"  hands  the  pupils  the  cards  they  ask 
for.    The  pupil  who  purchases  most  articles  (cards)  wins  the  game. 
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2.  Mail-carrier:  Pupil  distributes  words  or  sentences  which  are 
printed  on  cardboard.  Each  child  then  reads  the  "letters"  which 
he  has  received,  i.  e.  reads  off  the  word  or  sentence  on  his  card  which 
he  has  received. 

3.  Playing  House:  Each  pupil  in  the  class  is  asked  to  name  in 
Hebrew  any  objects  which  is  found  in  the  home.  The  teacher  then 
repeats  these  names,  and  each  child  rises  when  the  object 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  himself  is  called  out.  For 
example,  when  the  teacher  says  NDD,the  boy  or  girl  who  mentioned 
this  word  rises  and  turns  around  two  times.  Those  that  fail  to  rise 
at  the  proper  time  are  put  out  of  the  game.  When  the  teacher  says 
JV2,  the  whole  class  rises  and  turns  around. 

4.  Guessing  the  word  from  the  initial  sound:  The  teacher  or  one 
of  the  pupils  says  for  example,  "  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  beginning 
with  "D".  The  children  then  call  out  the  word  which  begins  with 
that  letter.   6no  ,dVd  .^dsd  .isd)  . 

D.  Memorization  and  Dramatization. 

1.  Only  short  poems  should  be  memorized  at  first.  Poems 
that  are  suitable  for  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  for  special 
days  or  occasions  should  be  preferred. 

"The  memorizing  and  repeating  will  have  to  be  done  line  by  line, 
the  rate  of  progress  being  determined  by  the  teacher.  No  more  than 
one  stanza  should  be  attempted  in  one  day.  The  method  of  reciting 
should  nearly  always  be  individual.  If  the  teacher  can  find  a  picture 
illustrating  the  general  idea  of  the  poem,  it  would  be  well  to  hold  it 
before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  they  memorize,  to  intensify  the 
mental  images  being  formed"  (M.  A.  Leiper  "Language  work  in  the 
Elementary  Schools",  page  34) 

2.  Many  of  the  reading  lessons  that  contain  considerable 
direct  discourse,  and  some  of  the  poems  in  which  the  dra- 
matic element  predominates,  may  be  dramatized  by  the 
children.  The  children  should  be  led  to  decide  what 
characters  are  necessary  to  act  the  play  and  how  it  may  be 
staged.  The  teacher  will  find  many  suggestions  and  mate- 
rial in  the  handbooks  mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 
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E.  Lessons  to  Secure  Word  and  Speech  Control. 

1.  "Language  is  first  of  all  a  habit-forming  rather  than  a 
fact  subject."  Much  drill  work  is  therefore  required  to 
establish  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words,  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  their  grouping  in  a  sentence.  Drill  work 
should  be  intensive,  rapid  and  brief. 

Some  Devices:  (a)  Flash  Cards.  The  teacher  writes  or 
prints  in  big  letters  on  thin,  tough  cardboard  certain  words, 
sentences,  phrases,  or  whatever  material  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent to  the  class.  For  his  own  convenience  the  same  mater- 
ial which  is  found  on  the  front  of  the  card  should  be  written 
on  the  back  of  the  card.  The  teacher  then  holds  the  cards 
in  a  pack  before  the  class,  quickly  transfers  to  the  front  of 
the  pack  the  one  in  the  back  and  asks  individuals  to  answer. 
This  work  should  be  done  rapidly. 

(b)  Put  a  list  of  troublesome  words  on  blackboard  and 
have  the  children  name  the  words  in  concert  and  also  explain 
their  meaning.  Leave  these  words  on  the  blackboard  where 
the  children  may  see  them. 

III.  Outline  of  Work  in  Language  and  Composition. 

i.  Language: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  indirectly  the 
following  language  forms. 

(a)  Nouns — gender  of  many  of  the  nouns  met  with  in 
the  texts  during  this  year.  The  word  "gender"  should  not 
be  used  in  the  classroom. 

(b)  Verbs: — Conjugation  of  the  present  tense  and  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  the  past  tense. 

(c)  Cardinal  numerals  (1 — 10). 
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2.  Written  Composition: 

(a)  Practice  in  copying  sentences  from  the  blackboard 
and  from  the  primer.  The  child  should  also  learn  to  write 
his  own  name. 

b)  Letters,  consisting  of  a  sentence  or  two,  composed  by 
the  children,  are  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  are  told  that  as  soon  as  they  can  write  them, 
they  may  post  them. 

c)  Simple  statements  reproducing  facts  studied  in  class. 
The  teacher  writes  a  word  or  phrase  on  the  board.  The 
word  is  erased;  several  children  go  to  the  board  and  try 
to  write  it  from  memory. 

IV.   Facts  to  be  remembered  in  the  teaching  of  writing. 

1.  Hygienic  position;  feet  flat,  back  straight,  head  up,  both 
arms  on  desk,  pen  holder  pointing  over  shoulder. 

2.  Legibility  in  writing  depends  upon  (1)  correct  spacing, 
(2)  correct  letter  forms,  (3)  evenness  of  letter  forms. 
Insist  upon  it.  No  written  work  should  be  accepted  which 
does  not  exemplify  the  standard  which  the  pupil  can 
attain. 

3.  Hastily  written  work  by  the  teacher  should  be  erased  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

4.  The  interest  of  the  child  in  the  writing  may  be  gained 
(a)  by  tests  as  to  form  and  speed,  and  by  comparison 
with  the  earlier  work  to  exemplify  the  progress;  (b)  by 
asking  them  to  enter  their  exercises  in  booklets;  (c)  by 
displaying  handwriting  specimens. 

5.  Written  language  may  be  built  up  synthetically.  At 
first  the  teacher  may  teach  the  writing  of  letters,  then  of 
words,  and  then  of  sentences.  Many  teachers  however 
begin  by  teaching  the  writing  of  words  and  sentences. 
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6.  Each  lesson  should  have  a  central  idea  of  several  impor- 
tant points  upon  which  to  focalize.  The  improvement  of 
a  letter  or  word  may  serve  as  an  example. 

7.  See  that  the  children  do  not  write  their  letters  from  left 
to  right. 

8.  Specially  ruled  paper  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  letters  proper  height.  "Spacing"  lines  often  tend  to 
hamper  movements.  Instead  of  it  estimates  of  the  height 
of  letters  should  be  given.  Special  Reference:  Frank  N. 
Freeman:  "The  Teaching  of  Handwriting,"  Boston,  1914. 

V.  Spelling. 

These  suggestions  apply  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  all 
grades. 

1.  Most  errors  are  due  to  the  confusion  between  n  and  y: 
B  and  n;  n  and  d;  p  and  3;  l  and  3;  d  and  w  or  n. 
In  order  to  improve  the  spelling  ability  of  the  children, 
the  teacher  should  arrange  on  the  blackboard  sentences 
containing  these  letters, taking  one  pair  of  letters  at  a  time, 
and  call  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  each  one.  They 
should  be  erased  and  the  children  should  be  asked  to 
write   these   sentences    from    memory. 

2.  Arrange  these  letters  in  different  orders.  First  give  sen- 
tences or  words  which  contain  these  letters  at  the  begin- 
ning, then  write  words  which  contain  the  same  letters  at 
the  end,  and  so  on.     For  example 

.lb'1  iDiy  py  Vy 

3.  Only  words  in  common  use  should  be  used  in  these  exer- 
cises. 

4.  Remember  that  every  exercise  in  writing  is  also  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling. 
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5.  Written  spelling  matches  are  very  valuable  both  for  drill 
in  spelling  as  well  as  for  a  review  of  words  learned. 

6.  Weekly  review  of  several  words  presented  during  the 
week.  Let  the  children  keep  the  words  in  their  note- 
books to  aid  them  in  the  monthly  review. 

7.  Use  of  rules  in  Spelling.  While  there  are  some  rules  for 
spelling,  based  on  Hebrew  grammar,  it  is  best  not  to  use 
them  until  the  last  two  years,  and  even  then  they  should 
be  used  sparingly.  For  example:  one  of  the  rules  which 
holds  good  in  the  spelling  of  many  words  is  that  a  "ch'! 
sound  is  expressed  by  n  when  it  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  or  syllable.  If  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word 
it  is  usually  written   with   a  "|. 

Examples:  nmo  ,DDn. 

The  teacher  will  find  several  such  rules  in  the  handbooks 
mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 


SECOND   GRADE. 

Aim: 

By  the  end  of  the  second  grade  the  child  should  be  able 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  at  least  400  words,  and  be 
able  to  write  three  or  four  consecutive  sentences  on  one 
subject.  The  method  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  should  be 
very  similar  to  that  outlined  for  the  first  grade.  The  study 
of  new  words  and  phrases  should  be  continued.  Drills 
should  be  shorter  and  more  direct  than  in  the  first  year. 
Much  more  use  should  be  made  of  the  supplementary 
readers  than  was  possible  in  the  first  grade. 

Time  Allotment: 

4  lessons  per  week. 
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Textbooks : 

.2  p"?n  ,nnE>Ni  nw  ,-roVnn  isd 

(selected  stories)    N   p^n    D,'^l?,    ns0   :Dip*ia    .n   .Dl   pro   .3   .n 

.(selected   stories)    ]l»N"l   pVn   ,n'"in0  or 

Supplementary  Readers : 

.«p^n  pdh^^  nnwn     :|"tflps"i0  .2 
(nam  ,'"ibd  rra.  nirein)  nn^  ^b     anarva  .d 

'30    HDD    ,'mSD. 

(nani)  ]wto  hsd  nstyn     :]dl513  .-i 
(twin  |it^«n  -idd  ,'Dy  nsty     ii^sp  .«  .n 

Special  Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher. 

qunrr  njwh)  »]»  p^n  ,mwn  idd 
.]i»tn  p"?n  ,]wVi  ana    :  "]"b»s-i»  .* 

Methods: 

1.  See  suggestions  given  for  teaching  of  reading  in  the  first 
grade. 

2.  Begin  with  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 
Pupils  will  have  forgotten  much  during  the  vacation 
months. 

3.  Introduce  new  words  first  orally  before  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  read  them  in  the  book. 

4.  Do  not  keep  the  class  too  long  on  one  lesson. 

5.  Good  expression  in  reading  may  be  secured  by 

a)  Questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  context. 

b)  Imitation  of  teacher's  reading.      Criticism  should  be  reserved 
until  lesson  is  completed. 

6.  The  weaker  pupils  should  be  arranged  in  special  groups 
and  be  drilled  in  the  points  that  proved  difficult  to  them. 
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7.  Conversation  exercises  should  be  continued  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  preceding  grade.  The  pupils  should 
be  required  to  record  in  their  notebooks  all  new  words 
which  occurred  in  their  reading  or  conversation  exercises, 
together  with  their  meaning. 

8.  Continue  the  work  in  dramatization  and  memorization 
as  suggested   for  the  first  grade. 

Outline  of  Work  in  Written  Composition. 

1.  Have  the  children  copy  from  the  blackboard  or  write 
from  dictation.  The  sentences  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  short  and  simple.  "These  exercises  should  not 
be  given  as  'busy  work'.  It  is  important  that  children  be 
trained  in  right  habits  of  copying,  from  the  beginning." 

2.  Have  the  children  copy  from  the  book  the  entire  lesson, 
or  the  conversation  parts,  or  descriptive  parts  of  it. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  on  the  blackboard  several  related 
sentences. 

4.  Have  them  compose  short  letters  of  simple  sentences. 

5.  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  reads  a  sentence.  It  is  then  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  formu- 
late a  question  based  on  the  statement  and  to  write  it  on 
paper. 

6.  Ouestions  on  either  the  form  or  the  content  of  the  lesson 
are  written  on  cards  which  are  handed  out  for  either  oral 
or  written  answers. 

7.  The  teacher  may  write  several  questions  on  the  board 
connected  with  some  subject.  The  pupil  by  answering 
these,  will  have  composed  a  paragraph  or  two  in  logical 
sequence,  without  knowing  it. 

8.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  the  most  trouble- 
some words  and  should  use  them  often  in  the  sentences 
dictated. 
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Outline  of  Work  in  Language. 

The  following  language  forms  should  be  presented  orally 
and  through  the  work  in  composition,  and  the  work  should 
consist  mainly  in  substitutions,  transpositions,  the  filling 
of  blanks  and  writing  of  original  sentences.  As  the  verb  is 
the  backbone  of  every  language,  special  stress  should  be 
laid  on  its  study  during  this  and  the  following  years.  The 
purpose  should  be  to  give  an  understanding  of  typical  usages 
and  constructions.  It  should  be  taught  informally  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  study  in  reading  and  compo- 
sition.    The  pupils  should  get  an  understanding  of 

1)  The  formation  of  the  plural  of  the  nouns  found  in  the 
textbook. 

2)  The  conjugation  of  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the 
regular  verb.  The  forms  of  the  verbs  should  be  taught  by 
using  them  in  sentences  and  not  by  memorizing  paradigms. 
The  words  "tense"  and  "conjugation"  should  not  be  men- 
tioned in  class. 

3)  Ordinal  numbers  (1 — 10)  and  the  cardinal  numbers 
(1-50) 

4)  Declension  of  some  of  the  more  common  nouns.  The 
forms  of  the  noun  should  be  taught  by  using  them  in  sen- 
tences. The  word  "declension"'  should  not  be  mentioned 
in  class. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

Aim: 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  recitations  should  aim 
at  effecting  a  free,  simple,  natural  style  of  reading  with 
clear,  distinct  enunciation.  An  increasing  amount  of  time 
should  be  given  to  silent  reading,  and  home  reading  should 
be  encouraged.  The  object  of  the  work  should  be  to  cul- 
tivate the  power  of  the  child  to  grasp  the  thought  and  to 
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develop  speed.  Some  time,  especially  in  the  fourth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  sight-reading.  The  correlation  of  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  with  the  reading  exercises 
should  be  more  systematically  followed  in  these  grades. 
Introduction  to  some  of  the  grammatical  principles  should 
be  made.  The  children  should  read  during  each  year  about 
75  pages  of  easy  prose. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Method: 

1.  Some  Lesson  Procedure  in  Reading: 

A)  a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  It  precedes  the  recitation  period. 
Questions  are  put  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  the  children 
are  told  to  search  through  the  text  for  the  answers.  This  part  of 
the  lesson  may  be  prepared  by  the  children  at  home.  The  children 
should  be  trained  during  these  two  years  to  read  by  groups  of  words. 

b.  Recitation  period  to  test  what  was  done  in  the  preceding 
period. 

B)  Study  or  Silent  Reading  (same  as  A)  a.) 

b.  Recitation  period.  All  books  are  closed,  except  that  of  the 
pupil  who  is  called  upon  to  read.  The  reading  is  followed  by  a  class 
criticism,  the  standards  for  criticisms  being  definitely  known  to 
each  child. 

C)  Each  child,  with  a  selection  chosen  by  himself  or  by  the 
teacher  studies  to  make  a  report  on  it,  while  the  teacher  works  with 
pupils  who  are  weak  readers. 

D)  Pupils  read  and  put  questions  calling  upon  other  pupils  for 
answers. 

2.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  attack  new  words 
methodically  and  with  courage.  Children  should  be  made 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context  rather 
than  by  means  of  formal  definitions. 

3.  Good  posture  in  reading  is  of  importance  as  it  has  a 
positive  influence  on  mental  control.     Whether  the  pupil 
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be  sitting  or  standing  correct  posture  ought  to  be  insisted 
on   by  the   teacher. 

4.  The  work  of  memorizing  a  few  poems  and  several 
memory  gems  should  be  continued  in  these  grades.  The 
poems  may  be  chosen  from  sources  other  than  the  readers 
used  by  the  class.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  these  poems 
should  be  explained  to  the  class. 

5.  As  in  the  preceding  grades,  some  of  the  lessons  may  oe 
acted  as  they  are  read.  During  these  years  the  children 
should  prepare  a  little  Hebrew  play  which  they  may  present 
at  one  of  the  school  assemblies.  The  teacher  should  also 
make  use  of  the  language  games  mentioned  before. 

6.  A  careful  and  systematic  study  should  be  made  of 
idiomatic  expressions.  These  should  be  memorized  and 
recast  in  original  sentences.  The  children  should  keep  these 
idioms  in  a  special  notebook.  Frequent  reviews  should  be 
made  of  them. 

7.  Lessons  in  Vocabulary  Study. 

a)  Children  read  a  short  paragraph  in  the  book,  and  then  tell  in 
their  own  words  in  Hebrew  what  they  read. 

b)  Passages  are  rewritten,  nouns  being  replaced  by  pronouns, 
adverbs  by  adverbial  phrases,  etc. 

c)  Class  reads  a  passage  at  sight,  the  teacher  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  words  by  means  of  synonyms  or  antonyms. 

d)  The  class  may  be  asked  to  group  words  according  to  similarity 
or  contrast  of  meaning. 

e)  Exercises  may  be  given  in  changing  verbs  into  nouns,  and 
vice  versa,  as  for  example,  the  verb   2DD     into  the  nouns      2HDD, 

na'na. 

8.  Teaching  of  Grammatical  Forms. 

a)  All  illustrations  must  be  simple  and  typical. 

b)  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  explain  every  grammati- 
cal form  which  occurs  in  the  lesson.    The  teacher  should  not  confuse 
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the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  discussing  matters  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  child.  "When  some  of  the  brighter  pupils 
ask  for  such  explanations,  they  may  be  told,  in  a  spirit  of  encourag- 
ing commendation,  to  come  to  the  teacher  after  school  hours  for 
individual  instruction". 

c)  The  idea  of  time,  with  its  three  elements;  present,  past,  and 
future,  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  an  introductory  lesson  to 
the  teaching  of  the  verb.  Oral  and  written  language  work  on  this 
theme  will  be  found  an  interesting  method  of  fixing  the  concept. 
Sentences,  in  which  the  same  verb  is  used  to  indicate  the  different 
time  ideas,  should  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils 
should  point  out  and  make  lists  of  the  different  forms.  The  teacher 
will  find  in  the  mi»n  HDD  and  in  Epstein's  nnaya  nnay  sug- 
gestive outlines  for  such  work. 

d)  No  formal  definitions  are  to  be  learned  except  those  made  by 
the  children  themselves. 

9.  Written  Composition  Work. 

a)  Subjects  assigned  for  written  work  should  first  be  discussed 
•     orally  with  the  children  in  order  to  put  them  in  posesssion  of  the 

words  they  will  need. 

b)  After  the  oral  discussion  the  children  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  about  the  subject,  and  words  which  they  do 
not  know  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  A  definite  time 
limit  should  be  set  for  the  work  of  writing. 

c)  The  compositions  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
most  common  errors  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  class. 

d)  The  compositions  during  these  two  grades  should  be  very 
short  and  simple  consisting  of  but  a  few  sentences. 

e)  Copying  and  dictation  work  should  be  continued.  In  dicta- 
tion work  it  is  a  mistake  to  repeat  the  sentences  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  do  not  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  Train  the  pupils  to  listen 
attentively  by  giving  a  sentence  but  once. 

f)  It  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  device  to  have  different  groups 
of  children  write  on  the  blackboard  on  different  days  as  "before 
school"  work.  Each  child  may  be  asked  to  write  or  copy  from  the 
book  a  few  sentences. 

g)  The  teacher  should  insist  on  neatness  and  proper  arrangement 
in  all  written  work. 
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OUTLINE    OF    WORK    FOR    THE    THIRD    GRADE. 

A.  Reading. 

The  children  should  read  about  75  pages  from  the  follow- 
ing books. 

Text  books  for  Third  Grade: 

,D,^I7,  nsp  or    .2  pbn  ,nnn»  or  ,2  pbw\  ,«  pbn  ,'oy  \w{?2 

.(D'mp1?)  ,2  pbn 

Supplementary  Material : 

ji  2  pbn  .D'-iV'1?  nmDD'n 
(rvBr^pm  mtpn  DmaVn  nwb)  nn"?>     ranarva  ,»i  DDp«n  .1 

.ntffcn  -idd  ,|i»^n    rjma  .^  .# 

"nxiN. 

'nnn», 

<nttni>  "D'yitpyp. 

.3    pVn    "mBD. 

B.  Composition. 

1.  Oral  Composition. 

a)  Discussion  of  stories  read  in  class. 

b)  Reproduction  of  stories. 

c)  One  minute  talk  on  some  subject  in  Hebrew. 

2.  Written  Composition. 

a)  Copying  and  Dictation  work  used  for  teaching  and  testing  of 
the  mechanics  of  written  work. 

b)  Original  short  compositions  and  letters  composed  by  the  children. 

C.  Language. 

During  the  third  year  the  children  should  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  following  grammatical  forms.  The  work 
must  be  made  concrete  and  taught  as  part  of  the  literature 
and  composition.    The  principle  and  example  must  be  kept 
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close  together.     The  children  should  find  out  the  gram- 
matical   principles    through    numerous   examples. 

The  children  may  be  asked  to  make  their  own  grammar 
books.  For  example:  when  the  "adjective"  is  studied 
and  some  drill  given,  the  children  may  write  in  their  books 
the  rules  about  the  adjectives  that  have  been  worked  out 
in  class.  They  may  also  put  it  in  sentences  which  illustrate 
these  rules. 

OUTLINE    OF    WORK. 

1.  The  Adjective. 

Position  in  the  sentence.  Agreement  with  the  word  it  modifies. 
Comparison  of  adjectives. 

2.  The  Personal  Pronouns. 

Person — Number — Gender — Declension — Use  in  sentences. 

3.  The  Prefix  O(from,  of) 

4.  The  numbers  (10-100) 

a)  Ordinal  Numbers;  (b)  Cardinal  Numbers;  (c)  Fractional 
Numbers  (£;    |;    I) 

5.  The  interrogative    n. 

6.  Review  and  additional  study  of  Nouns. 

Number — Gender — Suffixes  appended  to  the  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar— Segholates  and  irregular  nouns — Feminine  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar— nouns  in  the  plural — uses;  (a)  as  subject  (b)  as  object  with  DN 

c)  nouns  in  the  construct  state. 

7.  Verbs. 

The  copula — the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  of  regular,  com- 
mon verbs. 
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OUTLINE    OF    WORK    FOR    THE    FOURTH    GRADE. 

A.  Reading. 

The  children  should  read  selections  from  the  following 
books : 

Textbook : 

Supplementary  Material: 

rnnN  'taip1?     :i"BPs-w  .* 
»3B)  -isd  ,|iw^n    :]mi  .h  .» 

nnn» 

B.  Composition. 

The  work  to  be  done  in  composition  should  be  similar  to 
that  suggested  for  the  third  grade,  but  should  be  increased 
both  in  extent  and  intensity. 

C.  Language. 

The  various  grammatical  forms  taught  in  the  previous 
grades  should  be  reviewed.  In  addition  to  this  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  forms  should  be  taught: 

1.  Nouns:  Few  irregular  plurals  met  in  reading  work: 
Declension  of  nouns  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

2.  Verbs:  Imperative  of  common  verbs  met  in  reading 
work.     The  forms  of  the  Niphal  conjugation. 

FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   GRADES. 

Aims: 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  last  two  grades  is 

a)  To  develop  the  power  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
literary  selections  of  the  readers  by  putting  the  emphasis 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  selections. 
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b)  To  encourage  the  use  of  literature  of  an  informational 
nature  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

c)  To  develop  the  power  to  write  a  short  paragraph,  and 
to  speak  in  Hebrew  for  a  few  minutes. 

d)  To  secure  complete  mastery  of  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples mentioned  in  this  curriculum. 

e)  To  encourage  the  use  of  books  or  periodicals  for  out- 
side reading,  and  to  develop  the  power  to  make  use  of  the 
dictionary. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Method : 

1.  The  selections  should  be  studied  as  literature  not  mere- 
ly as  reading  exercises.  Begin  with  a  preliminary  talk  about 
the  author  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  selec- 
tions were  written.  Make  use  of  the  picture  of  the  author 
and  of  any  other  pictures  which  may  help  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  selection.  Just  as  in  the  other  grades,  the  teacher 
should  try  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Hebrew  is  becoming  a 
living  language,  and  that  the  Hebrew  literature  is  becom- 
ing again  a  living  literature. 

2.  The  selections  in  literature  should  not  be  taught  as 
language  lessons.  Many  teachers  burden  the  lessons  with 
too  much  grammatical  work. 

3.  Encourage  the  habit  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of 
words  through  the  context. 

4.  Try  to  get  an  outlook  upon  the  selection  "as  a  whole" 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  children  see  the  objects  as  a  whole 
before  they  begin  to  analyze  its  parts.     Let  the  child  first 
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get  the  spirit  of  the  selection,  then  stimulate  thought  and 
imagination  by  leading  questions,  pictures  or  stories. 

5.  Give  special  attention  to  silent  reading  and  the  grasp 
of  the  thought  of  any  selection.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  reading  lesson  be  read  in  the  class  room.  There  is 
just  as  much  value  in  having  pupils  study  at  home  the 
selections  and  then  discuss  them  in  the  class. 

6.  Let  pupils  choose  their  own  selections  and  read  them 
to  the  class. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  regular  reading  exercises  the  teacher 
may  read  to  the  children  on  some  day  of  the  week  or  on 
special   occasions  interesting  classic  selections. 

8.  In  assigning  lessons  for  work  at  home  or  in  the  class- 
room the  teacher  should  anticipate  the  difficulties  which  the 
class  will  find  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  and  show  the 
class  how  to  attack  them.  The  pupil's  mind  should  be 
trained  to  look  for  something  definite. 

Directions  should  be  written  on  the  board,  or  dictated  to 
the  children  before  they  begin  to  study. 

9.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  at  home  a  few 
stories  of  the  series  'nxiK.  or  "D'ms,,  and  give  a  review 
of  them  before  the  class.  In  the  same  way,  stories  in  the 
nnnw  may  be  reviewed  before  the  class. 

10.  Time  should  be  given  to  reports  on  current  events  of 
Jewish  or  of  general  interest. 

11.  The  work  of  the  preceding  grades  in  dramatization 
and  memorization  should  be  continued.  It  is  well  to  cor- 
relate the  poems  learned  with  the  month  or  season  of  the 
year.  Reading  and  history  lessons  may  also  be  dramatized. 
Some  of  these  may  be  presented  in  public. 

12.  Give  every  pupil  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  lesson.   Do  not  develop  a  few  '  star  performers'. 
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13.  Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
formation  of  words  by  the  addition  of  prefixes.  Lists  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  made  as  they  occur  in  the  studies, 
should  be  kept  by  t.he  pupils.  This  will  help  the  child  to 
increase  his  vocabulary. 

14.  Practice  in  writing  short  compositions  should  consti- 
tute part  of  the  work  during  these  years.  The  composition 
work  should  frequently  appear  in  letter  form.  Well  selected 
pictures,  first  discussed  orally  afford  a  source  of  material 
for  written  work.  Opportunities  for  impromptu  composi- 
tions should  be  given.  Do  not  assign  general  subjects  for 
compositions,  but  make  the  subjects  specific  and  limited. 
All  the  children  should  use  the  same  kind  of  paper  and 
write  their  compositions  in  ink.  Common  errors  should  be 
talked  over  with  the  class.  It  is  a  good  policy  to  concentrate 
on  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

15.  It  will  be  found  profitable  to  encourage  the  children 
to  keep  diaries  in  Hebrew  in  which  they  may  enter  state- 
ments about  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  These 
diaries  should  be  inspected  by  the  teacher.  Occasionally, 
a  session  may  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  work. 
The  teacher  should  give  directions  as  to  method  and  form . 

16.  Special  recitations  should  be  devoted  each  week  to 
grammar  work.  Sentences  taken  from  the  composition 
work  and  the  work  in  Bible  and  other  literature  should 
furnish  the  material. 

17.  A  conscious  attempt  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  the  many  familiar  words  in  conversation  among 
Jews.  A  list  of  some  of  these  words  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  outline  for  work  in  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

18.  Some  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  the 
dictionary. 
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a)  Every  pupil  must  know  his  alphabet  so  well  that  he  can  use  it 
readily. 

b)  Have  pupils  arrange  words  in  "dictionary  order". 

Devices:  (1)  Let  some  pupils  furnish  a  number  of  words  for  some 
of  the  other  pupils  to  arrange.  (2)  Have  the  pupils  write  five 
or  more  words  on  slips  to  be  arranged  by  them.  (3)  With  lists 
already  arranged,  pronounce  a  few  new  words  to  be  inserted  in  the 
proper  place. 

c)  Choose  catchwords  which  occur  at  the  top  of  the  dictionary 
pages.  Give  lists  of  a  few  words  each  for  rapid  finding  by  means  of 
the  catchwords. 

d)  Show  how  much  may  be  learned  about  a  word  in  addition  to 
its  definition. 

Dictionaries  Available:     J.  Grozowsky  and   D.   Yellin:    ]wttr\ 

nnyn  (Joppa,  1919). 

A.  Harkavy:  Nipon  ]wb  "12MK  Hebrew  and  English,  (New  York, 
1898). 


OUTLINE   OF   WORK   FOR   THE   FIFTH   GRADE. 

A.  Reading. 

Selections  should  be  made  from  the  following  reading 
material  and  presented  according  to  the  seasonal  interest, 
informational  interests,  etc.  The  children  should  read  at 
least  80  pages  of  easy  prose. 

Textbooks : 

.a  pVn  .'ay  jit^n 


Supplementary  material ; 


•nnntf, 

(nani)  "d^sj. 
CrpBhru  'cms. 

(NDy-FN)    'mBD. 
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B.  Composition: 

1.  Oral  Composition: 

a)  Conversations  in  Hebrew. 

b)  Discussions  of  stories  read  in  class. 

c)  Telling  of  original  stories  and  dramatization  of  stories. 

2.  Written  Composition: 

a)  Letter  writing. 

b)  Copying  and  dictation  work  of  short  prose  selections   and 
poems. 

c)  Compositions  suggested  by  pictures. 

d)  Diary. 

C.  Work  in  Grammar. 

The  following  language  forms  and  facts  in  grammar  should 
be  presented  through  work  in  composition.  They  should 
be  fixed  by  means  of  frequent  and  special  exercises. 

1.  Declension  of  nouns  both  regular  and  irregular.  Spe- 
cial study  of  nouns  in  the  construct  state. 

2.  Study  and  use  of  the  prefixes  "?"d"3"i  in  sentences. 

3.  Study  of  the  forms  of  the  present,  past,  and  future 
tenses  of  the  regular  and  of  some  of  the  most  common  irregu- 
lar verbs  of  the  Kal,  Niphal,  and  Hiphil  conjugations.  The 
children  should  learn  to  recognize  the  forms  of  the  verbs 
in  the  Niphal  and  Hiphil  conjugations.  They  should  also 
know  the  infinitives  and  participles  of  the  most  common 
verbs,  and  learn  about  the  Wav  Conversive. 

OUTLINE   OF   WORK   FOR    THE    SIXTH    GRADE. 

A.  Reading  and  Literature. 

The  children  should  read  about   100  pages  of  modern 

Hebrew. 

Textbooks : 

n  pbn  bvnti'1  p 
(D'uip1?)  ,3  pbn  ^H-itf*  p 
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Some  Supplementary  Material : 

cnaan)  onayn  nmp 
rvnna? 

D'KH 

B.  Composition: 

Conversations. 

Letters: — Social  notes,  friendly  letters,  business  letters. 

Stories  suggested  by  pictures. 

Original  endings  for  stories. 

Diary. 

Dramatizations.  * 

Poems  written  from  memory. 

Rapid  and  accurate  copying  of  stories,  poems,  etc. 

C.  Work  in  Grammar. 

During  the  year  a  review  should  be  made  of  the  various 
grammatical  forms  studied  in  the  other  grades  adding  such 
details  as  are  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  the  forms  of 
verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  prepositions  found 
in  the  reading  material  of  the  year.  During  the  year  the 
forms  of  the  Piel,  Pual,  Hophal  and  Hithpael  conjugations 
of  the  regular  and  some  of  the  most  common  irregular  verbs 
should  be  studied.  The  teacher  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  some  of  the  more  common  rules  of  Hebrew  syntax 
during  the  reading  lessons.  In  this  way  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  discuss  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  agree- 
ment of  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  how  the  copula  is 
expressed  in  Hebrew,  the  uses  of  the  genitive  and  accusative 
cases  of  nouns,  uses  of  the  infinitive  absolute  and  infinitive 
construct,  uses  of  particles,  etc. 


PRAYER  BOOK 

GENERAL   PURPOSE   AND   METHOD. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  To  help  the  children  cultivate  and  cherish  the  habit  of 
prayer  as  one  of  life's  supreme  privileges.  To  give  the 
child  an  idea  of  prayer,  a  love  for  prayer,  and  a  desire  to 
pray  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  religious  school. 

2.  To  impress  upon  the  child  not  only  the  importance  of 
private  devotion,  but  also  of  public  worship  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  the  preservation  of  Judaism.  By 
attending  the  synagogue  and  joining  in  its  service  the  Jew 
proclaims  his  attachment  to  Judaism  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
people.  It  is  also  a  powerful  incentive  towards  arousing 
religious  emotion  and  devoutness  in  prayer. 

3.  To  impress  upon  the  child  the  importance  of  Hebrew 
as  the  language  of  prayer,  as  the  tie  that  unites  us  with 
millions  of  other  worshippers  who  are  our  brethren. 

The  aims  thus  set  forth  may  be  realized  by  training  the 
children  for  a  more  complete  participation  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  (a)  by  teaching  to  read  with  ease  and  accura- 
cy the  prayers  in  the  Siddur  and  Mahzor,  (b)  by  imparting 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  prayerbook 
and  the  order  of  the  service  for  various  occasions,  and  (c) 
by  giving  them  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  more 
important  prayers. 

General  Suggestions  as  to  the  Method. 

1.  Those  prayers  and  hymns  should  be  selected  for  trans- 
lation, study  and  use  in  the  children's  service  which  have 
meaning  for  the  child  and  which  express  the  child's  long- 
ings and  needs 
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A.  Some  Principles  of  Selections  of  Prayers  and  Hymns. 

a)  They  must  be  simple,  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
child 

b)  They  should  be  true  to  life,  and  natural  to  the  life  of  the  child 

c)  They  must  express  a  wholesome  sentiment,  and  contain  good 
ethical  teaching. 

d)  "Religion",  says  Starbuck,  "is  distinctly  external  to  child 
rather  than  something  which  possesses  inner  significance".  Those 
prayers  and  hymns  which  have  an  objective  expression  of  religion 
are  therefore  more  desirable  than  those  dealing  with  subjective 
aspects  of  religion  or  those  emphasizing  reflection. 

e)  These  prayers  and  hymns  are  especially  valuable  which  have 
praise  and  adoration,  or  a  strong  social  emphasis,  or  action.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  such  prayers,  as  I'N  ,riQ#3  TPN  ."^N  HTIO 
irrtT'ND     are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children. 

2.  Never  teach  any  prayer  without  introducing  it  in 
some  way.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  a  story.  It  may  be  a 
fact  from  the  life  of  the  author,  or  it  may  be  an  interesting 
incident  that  caused  the  writing  of  the  prayer,  just  some- 
thing to  catch  the  attention  of  the  pupils  and  cause  them  to 
want  to  read  the  prayer  and  to  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written. 

3.  The  children  should  not  be  asked  to  remember  the 
translation  of  any  prayers  until  they  fully  appreciate  their 
importance. 

4.  Children  should  be  trained  to  make  a  habit  of  atten- 
dance at  divine  service.  If  there  is  no  especially  arranged 
Children's  Service,  it  may  be  well  for  the  entire  department 
to  be  taken  into  the  synagogue  occasionally. 

5.  The  older  pupils  may  be  asked  to  take  charge  of  and 
occasionally    conduct    the    responsive    services. 

6.  It  is  advisable  to  chant  with  the  children  some  of  the 
responsive  readings.  The  children  should  learn  as  many  of 
the  well-known   musical  responses  as  possible. 

7.  A  model  service  should  be  conducted  in  the  classroom 
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from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  children  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  when  to  rise,  to  bend,  to  respond,  and  to 
worship  silently. 

8.  "The  practice  of  reading,  memorizing  or  interpreting 
the  prayers  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  children's  enjoyment  of  them  and  reverence  for 
them.  This  implies  that  even  in  practice,  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship should  be  present,  and  not  the  spirit  of  drudgery,  or 
taskmaking". 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

The  Hebrew  schools  have  thus  far  failed  to  realize  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  "prayerful  attitude  of  mind" 
in  children.  As  a  result,  very  few  Service  Manuals  intended 
for  children  have  appeared.  The  teacher  will  find  material 
which  will  be  of  help  to  him  in  presenting  this  subject  in  the 
following  books: 

J.  H.  Greenstone:  The  Jewish  Religion,  Philadelphia,  1920,  pp. 
134-169. 

M.  Joseph:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  London,  1903,  1919, pp. 
177-318. 

L.  Grossman:  Aims  of  Teaching  in  Jewish  Schools,  pp.  203-237. 

L.  N.  Dembitz:  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home,  Phila- 
delphia, 1898. 

Annotated  Edition  of  the  Singer's  Daily  Prayerbook  with  histori- 
cal and  explanatory  notes,  edited  by  I.Abrahams,  London,  1914. 

H.  M.  Adler,  Editor:  Service  of  the  Synagogue  (Mahzor),  6  vols. 
London,  1910. 

L.  M.  Isaacs  and  M.  S.  Schechter:  i"U"l  71p  Hebrew  Hymnal  for 
Schools  and  Home,  New  York,  1910. 

I.  Goldfarb  and  S.  E.  Goldfarb:  The  Jewish  Songster,  New  York, 
1919. 

A.  Lucas:     The  Jewish  Year,  London,  1898. 

N.  Davis:    Songs  of  Exile,  Philadelphia,  1901. 

Jewish  Encyclopedia:    Articles  on  Liturgy,  Prayer. 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterly  and  G.  H.  Box:  Religion  and  Worship  of  the 
Synagogue,  London,  1912. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES. 

FIRST   GRADE. 


Aim: 


At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  children  should  be  able  to 
read  and  translate  the  following  simple  prayers.  The  child- 
ren should  be  made  to  appreciate  their  importance  and  be 
taught  to  make  use  of  them  at  home  and  at  the  synagogue. 
Most  of  these  prayers  should  be  memorized. 

Time  Allotment: 

The  reading  of  the  prayer  book  may  be  begun  immediate- 
ly after  the  children  complete  their  lessons  in  the  "irwn  or 
nyi  rv»Ki.  Three  lessons  per  week  should  be  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

Materials : 

Besides  reading  some  of  the  simpler  prayers  in  the  prayer 
book,  the  children  should  be  taught  to  translate  and  memo- 
rize the  following  blessings  and  prayers. 

"prm  niDia  I 

!S3n  ns  fcma 

yyn  ns  nto 

nDiKn  ns  ton 

iin3  rrm  Vdhb> 

nnttfn  ma-o  n 
^^«-,7«-lt2;,  yorc  (« 
131?  ms  min  o 
n3«  mm  (3 

(boys)    IWX   DD-13    (1 

(girls)  nnv  bv  13  p'binb  («  ill 
roi3n  bti  13  p'binb  (a 
narwj  no  (3 
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Method : 

1.  To  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  these 
blessings  the  teacher  should  tell  several  nature  stories,  show- 
ing how  God  provides  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  for  all  of 
His  creatures,  and  manifests  His  love  in  all  His  works. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  arouse 
any  "fear"  in  the  children.  He  should  not  hold  out  to 
them  the  threat  of  divine  punishment  for  failure  to  recite 
these  blessings  or  prayers,  but  should  arouse  in  them  a 
desire  to  pray. 

3.  The  teacher  should  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  washing  the  hands  before  meals.  These  acts,  which 
are  in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  benediction,  are  at  once 
acts  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  rites  of  consecration.  "Clean- 
liness is  next  to  Godliness"  is  a  Jewish  thought. 

4.  Before  a  festival  the  pupils  should  read  in  the  prayer 
book  some  of  the  blessings  and  simpler  prayers  pertaining 
to  the  particular  festival. 

5.  It  is  advisable  to  devote  only  ten  minutes  at  a  time 
to  this  work. 

6.  The  following  devices  may  be  used  to  advantage: 

a)  Take  the  children  to  the  synagogue  on  some  Sabbath 
morning  or  some  week-day  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
a  practical  example  of  the  conduct  of  the  service. 

b)  Let  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  act  as  Hazzan,  and  have 
the  children  respond  at  the  proper  time. 

SPECIAL  REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Singer's  Daily  Prayer  Book. 

L.  N.  Dembitz:     Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home. 

E.  Landman:    A  Kindergarten  Manual,  Cincinnati,  1918. 

(The  teacher  will  find  many  suggestions  in  this  book  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Blessings.) 
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The  teacher  will  also  find  suggestions  in  the  following  books: 

A.  W.  Gould:    Mother  Nature's  Children,  Boston,  1901. 

W.  S.  Dana:    Plants  and  their  Children,  New  York,  1896. 

O.  T.  Miller:    Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur.    New  York,  1910. 

Aim:  second  grade. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  be  able 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity 
the  prayers  of  the  Sabbath  Morning  Service.  During  this 
year  the  children  should  learn  enough  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  prayers  in  the  Siddur  to  be  able  to  find  there 
the  Sabbath  Morning  Service  without  difficulty.  Other 
parts  of  the  prayer-book  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading. 
Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Materials : 
Prayer  Book 

Outline  of  Work: 

Note:  In  schools  where  special  services  are  held  for  the  children 
on  Sabbath  afternoons,  it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  third  grade  during  this  year. 

The  Morning  Service  on  Sabbaths. 

1.  Nishmath — The  Sabbath  Morning  Amidah — the  Ke- 
dushah — Reading  of  the  Sidrah — the  Haftarah — Announc- 
ing the  New  Moon — the  Musaf  Service. 

2.  Translation  of  the  following  Prayers. 

-piypm  -  nan«i  <a 

.VTOD   -   PHp    a 

wsn  -  'pn-ip1  'w  naPi  n 

DI^PD    -    D'H^ND    "JIM    I'N    (H 

d^pitd  -  ]HNn  yD33  »rri  <i 

mpa  lrcr  Pin  -  D"n  yy  (I 

lrrrVto  T«  (n 
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Additional  Work. 

If  time  permits  the  children  should  learn  the  translation 

of 

dhV'V  n^Dr\  Vy  yotf  n«np  ttd 

found  on  page  329  in  Singer's  Prayer  Book. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Aim: 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  children  should  be  able 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity 
most  of  the  prayers  in  the  prayerbook.  They  should  know 
the  order  of  the  Friday  night  service  and  also  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  service,  and  be  able  to  translate  the  prayers  which 
are  mentioned  below.  The  work  of  the  second  grade  should 
be  reviewed. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Textbook : 

Prayerbook 

Outline  of  Work  : 

I  Friday  Night  Service. 

1.  Time  when  read. 

2.  Inauguration  of  the  Sabbath — Kabbalath  Shabbath. 
a)  The  Sabbath  personified  as  a  Bride — L'chah  Dodi. 

3.  Ma'arib- — Friday  night  'Amidah. 

4.  Kiddush. 

5.  Shalom  Alechem — Blessing  of  the  Children. 

6.  Translation  of  the  following  prayers. 
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rhipi  -  'in  ro?  (n 

mp    (3 

DD'^y  di^p  (n 
II.  Sabbath  Minhah  Service. 

1.  Time  when  read. 

2.  Parts  of  the  afternoon  service. 

a)  Ashre — uba  1'  Zion  wa-Ani  Tefillati. 

b)  Keriath    ha-Torah — 'Aliyoth — Hagbahah  u-Gelilah. 

c)  The  'Amidah  Prayer — Zidkatecha. 

d)  'Alenu. 

3.  Translation  of  the  following  prayers. 

'n^sn  '3N1  (« 

rump  (3 

"inpix    (3 

.-ny  )'M  -  D'yiD  umKi  n 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Aim: 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  children  should  not  only 
be  able  to  read  with  accuracy  and  speed  any  prayer  in  the 
prayerbook,  but  should  also  be  able  to  locate  the  various 
services  and  be  able  to  translate  some  of  the  most  important 
prayers. 

Time  Allotment: 
1  hour  per  week. 

Materials : 
Prayerbook. 

Method : 

See  suggestions  for  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the 
outline. 
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Outline  of  Work : 

I.  Introduction  to  Course. 

The   Rise  of   the  Jewish   Liturgy- 
Various  Liturgical  collections. 

II.  Main   features   of  Jewish    Liturgy. 
Morning  prayer — Minhah — Maarib. 

III.  The  Morning  Service  on  Weekdays. 

1.  Main  parts  of  the  service. 

Birchoth  ha-Shahar — Pesuke  d'Zimrah — Mizmorim — 
Benedictions  of  the  Shema' — the  Shemoneh  'Esreh — Differ- 
ences between  Public  and  Private  Prayer — Prayers  added 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays — Readings  from  the  Torah — 
Recitation  of  the  Tahanun. 

2.  Morning  Service  on  New  Moons — Recitation  of  the 
half  Hallel— Musaf  'Amidah. 

3.  Translation  of  the  following  Prayers. 

ut9  no  (« 

7]DW1   TlVN    (3 

irrii  »a»v  n»«  n 

First  three  and  last  three  benedictions  of  the  Amidah  (H 

IV.  The  Afternoon  and  Evening  Service  on  weekdays 
and  Sabbaths — Time — Content  of  Prayers — Review  of 
Second  Grade  work. 

V.  If  time  permits  the  children  should  translate  the  first 
paragraph  of  hddh  *?y  yap  nunp,  and  the  first  paragraph  of 
pron  ro-ia. 
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FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   GRADES. 

Aim: 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  children  will  be  able  to 
read  with  ease  in  the  Siddur  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  prayers.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to 
devote  many  recitations  every  week  during  the  last  two 
years  to  a  study  of  the  prayerbook.  The  teacher  should, 
however,  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  ser- 
vices in  the  synagogue,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  encourage 
private  devotion  among  the  pupils.  Occasionally,  espe- 
cially before  every  holiday,  the  teacher  should  devote  several 
periods  to  a  study  of  the  contents  and  order  of  the  holiday 
services.  The  pupils  should  also  practise  reading  in  the 
Mahzor. 

Materials : 

Singer's  Daily  Prayer  book. 

Services  of  the  Synagogue,  6  vols.,  ed.  H.  M.  Adler,  and 
others. 

N.   Davis:     Songs  of  Exile • 

J.  Friedlander,  Standard  Book  of  Jewish  Verse,  New  York, 
1917. 

Selihoth  . 

Kinoth. 

OUTLINE   OF   WORK   FOR   THE   FIFTH   GRADE. 

1.  Review  of  Fourth  Grade  Work. 

2.  Translation  of  the  following  prayers: 

D'mjj  3HyDn    a 
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3.  Service  for  Hanukkah 

The  'Amidah  Service — Recitation  of 'Al  ha-Nissim — Read- 
ing from  Torah — Recitation  of  Hallel — Benedictions 
before  lighting  the  candles — translation  of 

lVVn  nnn  (k 

4.  Service  for  Purim. 

Benedictions  before  and  after  reading  the  Megillah — 
Reading  the  Megillah — Reading  from  the  Pentateuch — 
translation  of   'amo  'D'a 

5.  Services  for  the  Three  Festivals    (D,l7:-i  tfVp).  —  Ma'arib 
Service — Kiddush  for  Festivals.     The  Festival  'Amidah. 

urnna  nnN  (k 

n?  fnm  (a 

ton  n^y1    a 

Translation  of  The  Festival  Musaf — Translation  of  Bless- 
ings of  the  Priests — Use  of  the  Mahzor — Composition  and 
compilation  of  the  Mahzor.     Contents  of  some  Piyyutim. 

6.  Services  for  the  Solemn   Days  (D'K-m  D'on. 

a)  Service  for  New  Year — the  New  Year  'Amidah  —  Blowing  of 
the  Shofar — The  use  of  the  Mahzor.     Translation  of  prayers: 

D"n7  mar  <k 
caiB  n^n1?  anai 
nana  D"n  isDa 
DViyn  ?a  }y    -]i?»  (a 

b)  Service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  —  Ma'arib  Service  —  Kol 
Nidre — The  Musaf  Service — Reading  of  the  Book  of  Jonah — 
The  Ne'ilah  Service.     Translation  of  Prayers: 

(selections)    13D?D   ir3K   (K 

natf^  ir*y  (a 
nana  run  'a    a 
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OUTLINE    OF   WORK   FOR   THE    SIXTH   GRADE. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  content  of 
some  of  the  important  Piyyutim,  and  review  the  work  of 
the  previous  years. 

I.  Piyyutim. 

1.  Passover 

Selections  from    nDD    7E>   ni)n    (N 

qiB?«-i  dv?  nsv)  nn  n~o  a 
od  n*?Dn)  ni2ci7  in  "?d    o 

2.  Shabuoth 

ntfyil   HDD   jn«   (N 
Reading  of  selections  from  niDlpN  in  English   (3 

3.  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

rroyann  (k 

cmxy  TD0  Vp  dps  n^Dn)  "jtwoa  3«  Tiar  (3 


4.  Simhath  Torah 


II.  Services  on  the  Solemn  Days  (D'tnu  cd1) 

1.  Service  for  New  Year 

The  New  Year  'Amidah.     The  Musaf  'Amidah — Malchuyyoth, 
Zichronoth  and  Shofaroth.      Tashlich.       The  use  of  the  Mahzor. 

In  studying  this  part  of  the  Mahzor  the  children  should  know  the 
content  of  the  following  Piyyutim  and  prayers. 

TO3  in  pai  (« 

pi  -piy  "?«■?  (3 

nsi»  nypn    a 

ir^y  -j?d  n 

*ipn  runxi  (n 

unsp  ntznN    o 
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2.  Service  for  Day  of  Atonement 

Ma'arib  Service — Kol  Nidre 

'Amidah  Service  for  Day  of  Atomenent 

Musaf  Service  for  Day  of  Atonement 

The  Story  of  the  Development  of  the  'Abodah  Service 

The  Ne'ilah  Service 

Contents  of  Piyyutim 

ma  hi  (K 

uaunn  n^y1  a 

-iarD  nn  'j  a 

(selections)    muy    (1 

III.  Services  on  Minor  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

1.  Services  for  Hanukkah. 

The  'Amidah  Service — Recitation  of  D'D:n  by — Reading  from 
the  Pentateuch — saying  of  Hallel. — Kindling  of  Lights. — Contents 
of 

-nx  nya  (n 
rran  n:mn  tb>  iioto    n 

2.  Services  for  Purim. 

Benedictions  before  and   after  reading   the   Megillah — 
Reading   from   the   Pentateuch — Recitation   of  D'D:n  "?y 

3.  Services  for  Tisha  B'ab 

Story  of  the  Composition  of  Kinoth 
Reading  of  selections   from   the   Kinoth 

4.  Selihoth 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  Selihoth 


BIBLE 

INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Aims  in  Teaching  Bible. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  in  Bible  should  be 

1)  To  impress  the  children  with  the  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  and  the  binding  authority  of  the  Bible  as  conceived 
by  the  Jewish  people; 

2)  To  impress  upon  the  children  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is 
not  one  book  but  a  literature  representing  a  development 
of  a  thousand  years.  "This  literature  relates  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  conceptions  of 
God  and  duty,  their  ideals  of  conduct,  and  the  divine 
help  given  them  in  their  struggle  for  holiness  and 
perfection;" 

3)  To  give  to  the  children  the  ability  to  handle  the  Bible, 
i.  e.  the  ability  to  find  book,  chapter,  and  verse  which 
they  may  need ; 

4)  To  supply  to  the  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Biblical  narratives  as  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  appreciate  more  fully  their  teachings; 

5)  To  bring  the  children  to  such  familiarity  with  and  love 
for  this  litreature  as  shall  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  live  the 
life  of  the  Torah,  and  to  continue  the  study  and  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  later  years. 

II.  Selection  of  Material  for  Study. 

The  materials  chosen  for  study  in  each  grade  must  be 
suited  both  in  religious  content  and  in  literary  form  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  No  one  who  understands  children  will 
regard  each  passage  of  the  Bible  as  of  equal  importance  for 
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their  religious  training.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  studying  the  Bible  in  the  original  the  teacher 
is  not  as  free  in  adopting  the  material  as  is  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  who  merely  tells  the  story,  and  "to  read  the 
story  and  then  explain  it  away  is  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  anyone  who  understands  children."  These  considera- 
tions make  the  choice  of  suitable  material  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  successful  Bible  instruction.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  children's  Bible  which  takes  account  of  the 
growing  mind  of  the  pupil,  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
In  the  following  outlines,  some  suggestions  based  on  the 
experiences  of  various  educators,  are  included.  These  maybe 
of  some  help  to  the  teacher  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  Schools. 

III.  The  Teacher  and  his  Attitude  towards  Biblical  Criticism. 

Systematic  criticism  presupposes  maturity  of  mind  and 
thoroughness  of  knowledge,  and  therefore,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  education  of  children  below  the  age 
of  sixteen.  It  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  a  controversial 
tone  in  the  school  room.  But  the  teacher  cannot  refrain 
entirely  from  making  use  for  himself  of  such  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  the  Bible  is  primarily  a  book  of  religion  and  we 
study  it  not  so  much  for  the  facts  that  it  contains  as  for  the 
ideas  which  these  facts  convey.  Still  we  cannot  disregard 
the  progress  made  in  Bible  study  during  the  past  century. 
Many  parts  of  the  Bible,  when  read  without  reference  to 
their  literary  form  and  texture  are  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied. 

Teachers  must  beware  of  imparting  views  about  the  Bible 
which  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  pupils  may  afterwards 
contradict.  It  is  in  this  way  that  shallow  unbelief  and  skep- 
ticism begins,  and  we  can  only  prevent  it  by  forestalling  it. 
"We  must  try  to  teach  the  best  we  know,  not  attempting  to 
uproot  errors  which  do  not  exist  in  the  young  pupil's  mind." 
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The  following  principle  which  Mr.  Raymont  lays  down 
in  his  book  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Education  of  the 
Young  (p.  19),  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  says,  "Well- 
ascertained  results  of  reverent  and  candid  criticism,  attes- 
ted by  the  practically  unanimous  verdict  of  competent 
scholars,  must  compel  our  acceptance".  However,  the 
Jewish  teacher  must  remember  that  the  critical  study  of 
the  Bible  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  most  prominent 
followers  are  non-Jews.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  must 
not  forget  that  "the  Jews  who  have  been  the  sole  custo- 
dians of  the  Bible  for  many  centuries  and  have  always 
guarded  it  with  utmost  care  and  affection,  have  certain 
traditions  regarding  all  the  subjects  that  the  modern  critics 
have  attempted  to  investigate.  These  traditions  may  be 
submitted  to  examination  and  criticism,  but  should  not  be 
abandoned  until  the  speculative  theories  have  established 
their  claim  to  superiority".  (Greenstone,  The  Jewish 
Religion,  p.  223) 

IV.  The  Proper  Interpretation  of  Biblical  Narratives. 

The  teacher  must  try  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wresting 
texts  from  their  contexts,  and  placing  upon  them  construc- 
tions they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
collection  of  copybook  maxims,  a  sort  of  "sacred  scrap- 
book".  The  Bible  gives  us  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  people 
toward  their  own  past.  We  must  therefore  not  only  give 
"a  Jewish  moral  to  each  episode  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
but  we  must  give  the  child  the  specific  moral  that  the  Bible 
itself  attaches  to  that  episode". 

V.  Some  General  Suggestions  as  to  Method  of  Teaching 

the  Bible. 

1.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  enter  the  classroom  without 
having  prepared  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  teach.     No  teacher 
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should  look  into  a  translation  during  the  recitation  period. 
A  teacher  cannot  be  said  to  have  prepared  his  selection 
faithfully  unless  he  is  able  to  return  definite  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

a)  Is  the  subject  matter  clear  in  my  mind?  Have  I  faced  the 
difficulties  of  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible? 

b)  What  is  my  aim  in  giving  this  lesson?    What  results  do  I  seek? 

c)  How  shall  I  begin,  so  as  to  enlist  the  children's  interest  from 
the  first?  In  other  words,  what  shall  be  the  aim  from  their  point  of 
view? 

d)  Is  my  illustrative  material  suitable  and  sufficient? 

e)  Can  I  get  the  children  to  give  me  back  in  short  compass  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  lesson;  such  a  summary  or  formu- 
lation as  will  ensure  that  they  have  grasped  its  essence?  And  can  I 
further  clinch  the  matter  by  means  of  some  brief  pregnant  passage? 

f)  Is  there  any  other  well-known  story  either  in  the  Bible  or  out 
of  it  or  is  there  any  interesting  poem,  which  may  well  be  associated 
with  the  lesson?  What  other  analogies,  literary  or  historical  may 
some  of  the  children  be  able  to  bring  forward? 

g)  Will  drawing  or  painting  or  modelling  or  dramatizing  help  to 
reinforce  the  truths  taught  in  the  lesson?  May  they  profitably 
make  maps  or  plans  or  charts,  or  perform  a  written  exercise,  either 
in  the  school  or  at  home? 

h)  How  many  new  Hebrew  words  are  found  in  the  selection? 
Which  idioms  do  I  want  to  emphasize?  Are  there  any  grammatical 
constructions  which  I  want  to  treat  in  this  lesson?  (Cf.  Raymont. 
Use  of  Bible  in  Education  of  Young,  pp.  213-214). 

2.  Each  selection  should  be  studied  as  a  selection  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  pupils,  not  merely  as  a  reading  or 
grammar  lesson.  Do  not  burden  the  lesson  with  too  much 
grammatical  work. 

3.  Careful  and  definite  assignments  should  be  made.  A 
list  of  new  words  and  idioms  should  be  put  on  the  black- 
board. The  pupils  may  be  asked  to  review  at  home  the 
selections  studied  in  class. 
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4.  In  conducting  these  lessons  the  teacher  is  urged  to  use 
as  much  Hebrew  as  is  practicable,  provided  the  instruction 
is  not  injured  by  it. 

5.  The  symbols  and  ceremonies  of  Jewish  life  which  have 
their  origin  or  explanation  in  the  Biblical  narrative  should 
be  mentioned  and  discussed. 

6.  Whenever  an  Agadah  is  useful  in  explaining  a  Biblical 
passage,  it  may  be  taught  as  part  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
teacher  should  take  care  that  these  legends  do  not  take  the 
unique  place  which  the  Torah  must  hold  in  Jewish  life  and 
thought. 

7.  Whenever  necessary  explain  the  history,  customs, 
manners,  ideals  and  religion  of  the  contemporary  nations 
that  affected  the  life  of  Israel. 

8.  Most  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  should  be  such 
as  make  the  child  work  over  the  lesson  in  his  mind  and  give 
proof  of  having  assimilated  it.  They  should  give  evidence 
not  only  of  his  memory  of  it  but  of  his  understanding  of  it. 

9.  The  value  of  a  lesson  is  largely  determined  by  whatever 
makes  it  vivid  and  concrete.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
use  maps,  diagrams,  models  of  articles,  architectural  plans, 
and  all  such  material  that  help  to  create  the  sense  of  reality. 
In  using  illustrations  the  teacher  should  take  care  that  he 
does  not  show  too  many  of  them.  "Too  many  things  like 
too  many  words,  are  apt  to  distract  attention.  If  several 
things  are  to  be  shown,  they  should  be  produced  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  are  wanted;  and  even  with  this  precaution, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  numerous". 

10.  Some  of  the  selections  may  be  dramatized  by  the 
class.  This  exercise  not  only  enables  the  pupils  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  narative,  but  it  is  also  a  good 
exercise  in  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
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11.  The  children  should  be  asked  to  keep  in  their  note- 
books the  new  words  and  idioms  found  in  the  lessons.  Spe- 
cial drill  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  words  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Bible. 

12.  The  children  may  be  asked  to  memorize  some  of  the 
well  known  quotations  and  passages  of  the  portions  which 
they  study. 

13.  In  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Bible  the  teacher  should 
not  use  the  term  "Old  Testament". 

14.  The  following  suggestion  made  by  Professor  Morgen- 
stern  should  be  carefully  heeded  by  the  teacher.  "When 
doubts  or  difficulties  arise,  or  when  children  ask  trouble- 
some questions,  the  teacher  should  always  answer  with 
perfect  frankness  and  honesty.  There  are  many  Biblical 
problems  still  unsolved,  and  there  is  much  about  the  Bible 
which  even  the  greatest  scholars  do  not  yet  know.  The 
honest  teacher  should  never  fear  to  say  "I  do  not  know". 
At  the  same  time  a  conscientious  effort  should  be  made  to 
know  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  forestall  the  difficult  and 
delicate  questions  which  the  children  may  ask.  Above  all 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  harmonize  or  rationalize  con- 
tradictions or  discrepancies  in  Biblical  narratives.  This 
merely  evades  or  beclouds  the  issue,  and  ultimately  leads 
to  confusion  and  disbelief." 

VI.  Some  Reference  Material  for  the  Teacher. 

1.  On  the  Point  of  View  from  which  Bible  Study  should 
be  Regarded: 

J.  H.  Greenstone:    The  Jewish  Religion,  pp.  213-247. 

M.  M.  Kaplan:  The  Supremacy  of  the  Torah  (Pamphlet,  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  1915). 

E.  Kohn:  A  Manual  for  Teaching  Biblical  History,  pp.  13-34 
(New  York,  1917). 
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I.  Friedlaender :  Past  and  Present  (Cincinnati,  1919).  The  fol- 
lowing two  essays  in  this  book  are  especially  recommended : 

The  Political  Ideal  of  the  Prophets,  pp.  1-34 

A  New  Specimen  of  Modern  Biblical  Exegesis,  pp.  113-137. 

J.  Morgenstern:  A  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
pp.  1-36  (Cincinnati,  1919). 

F.  Coblenz:  Biblical  Criticism  in  Religious  Instruction,  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  October  1906. 

2.  On  Method  of  Teaching  the  Bible: 

E.  Kohn:    A  Manual  of  Teaching  Biblical  History. 

J.  Morgenstern:    A  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

E.  Lehman:  The  Jewish  Teacher,  Series  I, II  and  III,  New  York, 
1915. 

The  following  books  although  meant  for  non-Jewish 
schools  contain  suggestions  which  may  be  of  help  to  the 
Jewish  teacher: 

A.  J.  W.  Myers:    The  Old  Testament  in  the  Sunday  School. 

T.  Raymont:  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Education  of  the  Young, 
London,  1911.    Parts  I,  II,  IV  are  especially  stimulating. 

R.  L.  Chamberlain:  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of 
Children,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904.  Pages  46-83;  131- 
187  contain  many  suggestions  which  may  be  adapted  by  the  Jewish 
teacher. 

3.  Introductions  to  the  Bible. 

Article  on  Canon  and  Bible  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

S.  R.  Driver:  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
New  York,  1894. 

H.  E.  Ryle:     Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1904. 

B.  Z.  Mossinsohn:  D'N'^n,    New  York,  1919. 

C.  Cornill:     The  Prophets  of  Israel,  Chicago,  1895. 

W.  R.  Smith:    Prophets  of  Israel,  London,  1897. 

Max  L.  Margolis:  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Making, 
Philadelphfa,  1922. 
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4.  Biblical  History,  Archaeology,  Geography. 

H.  Graetz:    History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I,  Philadelphia,  1891. 

J.  F.  McCurdy:  History,  Prophecy  and  Monuments,  3  Vols.  New 
York,  1894-1901. 

R.  Kittel :  History  of  the  Jewish  People  (tr.  by  John  Taylor)  2 
vols.  London,  1895. 

C.  F.  Kent;  and  A.  E.  Bailey:  History  of  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth, New  York,  1920. 

C.  F.  Kent:  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  3  Vols.  New  York, 
1904. 

G.  A.  Smith :  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  New  York, 
1901. 

W.  M.  Thomson:    The  Land  and  the  Book,  New  York,  1881, 

I.  M.  Price:  The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament,  Chicago, 
1902. 

A.  Barton:     Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1916. 

5.  English  Bibles. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  A  new  translation,  Jewish  Publication  Socie- 
ty of  America,  Philadelphia,  1917. 

C.  G.  Montefiore:  Bible  for  Home  Reading,  Part  I  and  II,  London, 
1914. 

R.  G.  Moulton:     Modern  Reader's  Bible,  the  books  of  the  Bible 
presented  in  modern  literary  form,  New  York,  1912. 
C.  F-  Kent:  Students'  Old  Testament-  4  vols,  New  York,  1905« 

6.  Bible  Commentaries. 

A.  The  teacher  will  find  the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Ibn 
Ezra,  David  Kimhi,  and  of  the  other  ancient  Jewish  com- 
mentators in  any  edition  of  the  n^n:  mtnpo.  As 
for  modern  Jewish  critical  commentaries,  there  are  very 
few  which  will  be  found  of  value  by  the  teacher.  They 
are  usually  "  too  full  of  dry  critical  material."  The  volumes 
of  the  'yio  0i-ib  on  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Abraham  Kahana  are  of  value. 
Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent  commen- 
taries in  this  series  by  Dr.  Z.  P.  Hajes  on  the  Book  of  Psalms 
(Zitomir,  1903)  and  on  the  Book  of  Amos  (Kiev,  1907), 
and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Kraus's  commentray  on  the  Book  of 
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Isaiah  (Zitomir,  1905).  S.  L.  Gordon's  edition  of  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  and  the  early  Prophets  with  a  brief  Hebrew 
commentary  (Warsaw,  1910-13)  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
Julian  Morgenstern's  book,  a  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  (Cincinnati,  1919)  is  intended  primarily 
for  teachers.  Prof.  Max  L.  Margolis  has  published  a  good 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Micah  (Philadelphia,  1908). 
The  volumes  of  the  bhbd  «ip»  (Wilna,  1911-1914)  should 
be  used  with  discrimination. 

B.  Those  teachers  who  want  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Bible  will  find  valuable  material  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries published  by  Christian  scholars.  None  of  them 
can  be  recommended  unreservedly.  The  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Home  are  very  helpful. 
G.  A.  Smith's  Isaiah  and  the  Books  of  the  Twelve  Prophets 
(Expositor's  Bible)  are  good.  Other  commentaries  that 
may  be  of  help  are  G.  F.  Moore's  Commentary  on  Judges 
(International  Critical  Commentary);  J.  Skinner's  edition 
of  Kings  (Century  Bible) ;  A.  H.  McNeile's  edition  of 
Exodus  (Westminister  Commentaries) ;  and  W.  H.  Green's 
Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (New  York  1895). 

7.  Works  of  Reference. 

Jewish  Encyclopedia.    12  Vols.  New  York,  1906. 
*?*")&   121N  10  Vols.  New  York,  1908. 

J.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  complete  in  1  volume, New 
York,  1909. 

J.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  5  Vols.  New  York,  1898. 

Encyclopedia  Biblica  (Edited  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black). 
New  York,  1899. 

F.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  G.  A.  Briggs:    Hebrew  and  English  Lexi- 
con of  the  0.  T.  based  on  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  New  York,  1906. 

A.  Harkavy :    Students'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  to  the  Old 
Testament,  New  York,  1914. 

J.  Grosowsky  and  D.  Yellin:  nuyn   Jl^on 

Joshua    Steinberg:       tfip   'tnpD1?  D^DH   "IX1N     ,om«n   BDtfQ 
(Wilna,  1912) 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Aim  and  Method : 

The  children  will  not  be  prepared  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  Bible  until  they  complete  at  least  the  larger  part  of 
K'nJ'oj?  ptz^a.  The  children  will  therefore  be  able  to  study  the 
Bible  about  half  a  year  in  the  third  grade.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  during  this  half  year  should  be  to  get  the  child 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  content  of  part  of  the 
patriarchal  stories  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  teaching 
these  stories,  which  are  exceptionally  suitable  for  children, 
the  teacher  should  try  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  to  learn  the  Bible  in  the  original  which  is  to  be  the 
work  of  the  other  years. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Materials : 

]ib>«-i  pVn  .mpon  hibd     ;ivs  p  .»    .p'^K'a  .3    ,*px*m  .n  .' 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  left  for  a 
later  age.  They  offer  too  many  difficulties  both  in  content 
and  language.  It  is  true  that  these  stories  which  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  Jewish  spiritual  heritage  may  be  adap- 
ted to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  children,  but  since  the 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  original  text,  it  is  best 
to  postpone  this  study  for  a  later  age.  If  the  tnpon  mso  is 
used  the  remainder  of  the  text  may  be  used  without  any 
modifications  or  changes.  If  the  original  text  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  used  the  following  passages  ought  to  be 
excluded : 
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1)  The  story  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  (Chap.  19-30-39) 

The  story  of  the  turning  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (19-26) 
ought  perhaps  also  to  be  excluded. 

2)  The  story  of  Abram's  second  marriage  (25-1-5) 

3)  Deception  practised  by  Isaac  (26-  6-11) 

4)  Account  of  Dinah  and  Shechem  (entire  chapter  34) 

5)  Account  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (entire  chapter  38) 

There  are  several  other  passages  about  which  there  is  a 
question  whether  they  ought  to  be  taught.  Mr.  Myers  in 
his  book  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Sunday  School  states 
that  the  entire  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomo- 
rah,  the  Sodomites'  sin, the  accounts  of  the  deception  prac- 
tised by  Abram,  and  a  number  of  verses  in  the  Jacob  cycle 
of  stories  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  young  pupils. 

HANDBOOKS   FOR   THE   TEACHER. 

The  teacher  will  find  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
various  Genesis  stories,  and  suggestions  about  the  method 
of  their  presentation  to  the  children  in  the  following  books. 
Constant  use  of  them  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  his 
preparation  of  the  lessons. 

1.  Kohn's  Manual  pp.  49-126. 

2.  Morgenstern's:    Book  of  Genesis,  pp.  14-36;     pp.  100  to  end. 

3.  Claude  Montefiore:    Bible  for  Home  Reading,  Part  I. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Aim: 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  grade  should  be  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  tnpDrt  hisd  which  the 
children  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  grade.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  children  should  be  able  to  complete  the 
stories  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus.  The  main  task  of  the  teacher  should  be 
to  make  the  subject  of  Bible  study  liked  by  the  children. 
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The  pupils'  estimate  of  the  value  of  studying  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  work  done  in 
this  grade. 

Time  Allotment: 

3  recitations  per  week. 

Materials : 

If  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  is  used  the  teacher  should 
note  the  omissions  suggested  for  the  third  grade  outline. 
During  the  year  the  children  should  study  at  least  about 
500  verses. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  TEACHER: 

Kohn's:  Manual,  pp.  127-190 
Montefiore's:  Bible  for  Home  Reading,  Part  I. 
In  these  handbooks  and  in  some  of  the  books  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  general  bibliography,  the  teacher 
will  find  many  suggestions  which  will  be  of  help  to  him  in 
presenting  some  of  the  difficult  passages,  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Aim: 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  grade  should  be  to  com- 
plete most  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible  suitable 
for  children  partly  in  the  original  and  partly  by  reading 
from  the  English  translation.  Each  week  the  teacher  should 
discuss  with  the  class  the  content  of  the  Sidrah  of  the  week, 
and  should  select  at  least  thirty  verses  to  be  studied  during 
the  week  by  the  class.  In  schools  where  the  children  have 
had  a  good  training  in  Hebrew  for  four  years,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  study  a  large  part  of  the  Sidrah  in  the  original.  The 
pupils  will  thus  gain  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  will  also  help  to  establish  the  habit  of  paying 
attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Sidrah  in  the  synagogue. 
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Time  Allotment: 
2  hours  per  week. 

Material  for  Study : 

A.  Book  of  Genesis:  All  the  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  with  very  few  exceptions  may  be  studied.  If  the 
first  eleven  chapters  are  studied,  the  teacher  should  follow 
the  interpretations  and  suggestions  made  in  Kohn's  Manual, 
and  Morgenstern's  Book  of  Genesis-  In  the  cycle  of  stories 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Abraham,  the  deception  of  Abi- 
melech,  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  may  be  treat- 
ed now  incidentally. 

B.  Book  of  Exodus:  The  entire  book  is  suitable,  if  treated 
properly  by  the  teacher.  The  story  of  the  plagues,  the  reve- 
lation to  Moses,  the  description  of  the  scene  at  Mount  Sinai 
require  careful  handling.  The  teacher  will  find  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  method  of  presenting  them  in  the  hand- 
books mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 

C.  Book  of  Leviticus:  Chapters  12,  15,  18;  26  14ff  are 
clearly  unsuited  for  pupils  of  this  grade.  Single  passages 
or  verses  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  and  to  adultery 
and  to  like  crimes  should  also  be  omitted.  All  other  laws 
discussed  in  this  book  are  suitable.  In  teaching  them  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  treat  these  laws  as  final, 
but  point  out  that  these  laws  were  exceedingly  elevated  and 
comprehensive  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  produced, 
and  that  Israel  always  seeking  better  legislation,  more 
suited  to  their  continually  growing  needs  modified  them 
during  the  ages.  To  make  the  study  vital  and  appealing 
to  the  interests  of  children, the  laws  should  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  some  of  the  present-day  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  laws.  A  general  study  of  the  system  of  sacrifices, 
of  sacred  days  and  sacred  persons,  should  be  made  because 
of  the  importance  they  have  in  Jewish  life  today.    In  study- 
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ing  these  laws  the  teacher  will  have  an  opportunity  to  point 
out  how  religion,  with  the  Jew,  is  coextensive  with  life. 
'There  is  nothing  secular  in  Jewish  life,  every  detail  of  life 
is  made  sacred."  If  time  permits,  the  teacher  may  introduce 
other  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  studied. 

D.  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy:  While  the 
content  of  both  of  these  books  may  be  used  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages, as  the  curse  in  Deuteronomy  28  15ff, 
the  teacher  will  have  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  books 
by  selecting  several  passages  for  study.  It  so  happens  that 
these  books  are  read  in  the  synagogue  during  the  vacation 
months.  Some  of  the  famous  selections  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  if  not  studied  during  this  year,  should  be 
studied  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Textbooks : 

poin 

Montefiore:    Bible  for  Home  Reading,  Part  I. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Handbooks  for  the  Teacher:    See  general  bibliography. 

Additional  Suggestions  to  the   Teacher: 

1.  The  teacher  should  try  to  select  for  translation  only 
the  most  significant  portions  of  the  Sidrah  of  each  week. 
Wherever  possible  a  selection  containing  a  number  of  con- 
secutive verses  that  can  be  translated  should  be  chosen. 

2.  The  contents  of  each  Sidrah  should  be  discussed.  The 
teacher  should  point  out  the  most  significant  passages.  The 
symbols  and  ceremonies  in  Jewish  life  which  have  their 
origin  or  explanation  with  the  Biblical  narrative  should  be 
pointed  out. 

3.  The  course  should  be  introduced  by  the  explanation 
of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  each  book  of 
it.  The  historic  origin  and  custom  of  reading  the  weekly 
portion  should  also  be  discussed. 
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4.  Eacli  I  ook  should  be  appropriately  introduced  and 
summed  up  at  the  completion  of  it.  For  example,  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  have  been  arranged 
by  Dr.  Myers,  as  follows: — 

Personal;  Parents  and  children;  Masters  and  servants;  Im- 
migrants, property. 

Constitutional  organization:  political,  military,  judicial  criminal. 

Humane. 

Ceremonial;   Health,  worship. 

Giving,  sacrifice. 

Sacred  persons,  days,  places,  celebrations. 

The  teacher  will  find  much  material  in  Kent's  "Student's  Old 
Testament". 

5.  The  children  may  be  asked  to  memorize  some  of  the 
most  famous  passages  from  the  Torah. 

6.  Bible  drill,  including  the  learning  of  names  of  books 
in  their  order,  and  their  contents  should  be  part  of  the 
work. 

7.  Have  the  children  practise  in  finding  famous  passages 
which  they  learned. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Aim: 

The  purpose  of  this  course  should  be 

1)  To  impress  upon  the  children  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  a  literature,  representing  a  development  of  a  thousand 
years.  (One  of  the  great  aims  of  Bible  teaching  should  be 
to  point  out  that  "God  was  with  his  people  through  all 
ages  if  they  sought  him.  Every  crisis  produced  its  strong 
leader  and  prophet ;  every  age  had  some  one  who  in  sorrow 
or  joy,  could  sing  a  song  of  Zion".) 

2)  To  study  some  selections  representing  the  various 
literary  forms  of  this  literature  and 
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3)  To  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  desire  to  continue  the 
studying  and  reading  of  it  in  later  years. 

Time  Allotment: 

To   be  decided   by   the   principal. 

Material  for  Study : 

a)  During  this  year,  the  children  should  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal about  1000  verses  from  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
are  suggested  for  this  grade.  Besides  studying  the  selec- 
tions in  the  original,  as  much  time  as  possible  should  be 
devoted  to  reading  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
translation.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
parts  of  it  at  home,  and  later  discuss  them  in  the  classroom. 
A  few  minutes  each  week  should  be  given  to  an  account  of 
the  content  of  the  Sidrah  of  the  week. 

b)  No  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  selections  which 
may  be  read  by  the  children  in  translation.  Each  principal 
or  teacher  should  determine  it.  It  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter, age  and  ability  of  the  class.  These  readings  should 
however  be  varied  and  selected  from  the  various  books  of 
the  Bible.  They  should  supplement  as  much  as  possible 
the  passages  which  are  studied  in  Hebrew. 

c)  In  many  schools  one  of  the  earlier  prophets  is  usually 
studied  in  the  highest  classes.  This  may  be  continued. 
One  of  the  books  which  is  very  well  suited  is  the  first  Book 
of  Samuel. 

d)  In  choosing  selections  for  reading  in  the  translation 
or  for  studying  in  the  original,  the  teacher  needs  not  follow 
the  same  order  in  which  the  books  are  found  in  our  Bibles. 
For  example,  many  selections  from  the  prophets  which  are 
used  for  public  reading  in  the  synagogue  on  certain  Sabbaths 
should  be  read  at  the  proper  time.  The  following  Haftaroth 
may  serve  as  illustrations: 
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Isaiah  XL:    27-41:    16  C]b   "jV)j 

Isaiah  XL:    1-26:    0»m  1130); 

Jeremiah  II,  4-28  CyDO)  ; 

Jeremiah  VII:    21-VIII-3;   IX,  22-23  0^); 

Ezekiel  XXXVI,  16-38  (HIS  D2V); 

Ezekiel  XXXVII,  1-15  (nDS   *?V  n"in  ha»); 

Malachi  III,  4-24  tfmSl   ro»);  etc 

Selections  from  the  five  scrolls  may  also  be  read  before 
the  special  days  in  which  they  are  read  in  the  synagogue. 
Material  suited  for  this   Grade: 

1)  Book  of  Joshua.  Only  a  few  chapters  of  this  book 
need  be  read.  The  first  chapter;  the  last  two  chapters  con- 
taining Joshua's  farewell  address  and  death;  the  strategy 
of  the  Gibeonites;  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Jericho 
and  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ai  are  all  the  selections 
that  need  be  read.  And  even  these  chapters  may  be  read 
in  translation. 

2)  Book  of  Judges.  Although  the  narratives  of  Israel's 
wild  and  stormy  past  are  interesting  to  children,  the  entire 
book  need  not  be  read.  The  chapters  dealing  with  Deborah 
and  Barak,  Gideon,  Samson,  Abimelech  and  Jephthah  may 
be  read  either  in  the  original  or  in  translation. 

3)  The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Almost  everything 
in  these  books  is  adapted  to  this  grade.  The  teacher  will 
therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  selections  suitable 
for  study.  The  Elijah  and  Elisha  narrative  will  be  found 
to  be  interesting  to  children.  In  teaching  the  Elijah  cycle  of 
narratives  the  teacher  should  introduce  the  many  legends 
which  have  sprung  up  about  him  later,  and  also  tell  about 
the  unusual  fascination  which  he  has  always  exercised  over 
Israel  and  which  continues  even  to  this  day. 

4)  Selections  from  the  Prophets. 
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a)  Both  in  thought  and  style  almost  all  of  the  prophetical 
books  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  young  children.  But  in  order 
to  give  the  children  at  least  a  slight  introduction  to  these 
books  several  selected  passages  should  be  read  to  them  in 
translation.  Some  of  the  passages  will  have  to  be  para- 
phrased in  order  to  make  them  more  intelligible  to  the 
children. 

b)  Before  any  selections  are  studied  the  teacher  should 
introduce  the  work  by  describing  the  prophet,  his  appear- 
ance, dress,  place  from  which  he  preached,  his  work,  and  so 
forth. 

c)  The  Book  of  Amos  may  be  read  by  the  teacher  to  the 
class  because  "he  is  himself  picturesque  and  heroic  and 
because  he  uses  as  figures  simple  things  that  the  pupil 
understands".  The  teacher  should  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
Amos  the  preacher,  and  of  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  The 
chapter  on  Amos  in  Isaac  Landman's  book  "The  Story  of 
the  Prophets"  is  very  good  for  this  purpose. 

d)  The  entire  book  of  Jonah  may  be  studied  in  the 
original. 

e)  The  other  minor  prophets  need  not  be  read,  although  a 
few  choice  passages  should  be  selected  from  them  for  memo- 
rizing, as  for  example,  Hosea  14.  2-10;   Micah  8,  etc. 

f)  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Several  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  might  be  used. 
The  teacher  should  try  to  bring  out  clearly  and  vividly  the 
historical  events  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  Each 
of  these  prophets  should  stand  out  as  a  distinct  personality. 
In  the  Book  of  Isaiah  the  teacher  may  use  such  chapters  as 
1;  2;  5;  6;  10-11;  36;  37;  40;  44;  56;  60.  In  Ezekiel, 
the  teacher  may  use  such  passages,  as  Chaps.  34,  37.  "In 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  there  are  many  striking  events, 
and  the  human  interest  is  always  strong."    Among  the  suit- 
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able  passages  in  the  book  are  first,  the  prophecies  proclaim- 
ing the  nation's  doom  (parts  of  chaps.  1 ;  4;  5;  6;  18;  37); 
second,  those  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  nation  is  pro- 
mised, (as  chaps.  29,  32);  and  third,  the  dramatic  history 
of  his  own  life  (parts  of  chapters  1;  7;  10;  14;  15;  18; 
19;    20;    26;    28;    35;    36). 

g)  The  Psalms.  The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  help- 
fulness and  beauty  of  the  Psalms.  He  should  also  discuss 
the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  and  Synagogue.  If 
possible,  let  the  children  sing  some  of  the  Psalms  set  to 
music.  In  selecting  psalms  for  reading  or  study  in  the  ori- 
ginal the  teacher  should  rather  select  "those  Psalms  which 
are  the  outpourings  of  a  confident  faith,  and  those  which 
trace  lineaments  of  God  in  the  face  of  Nature",  than  "those 
which  speak  of  oppression  and  suffering,  of  dark  sins  and 
bitter  remorse".  The  following  Psalms  may  be  suggested: 
Psalms  1,  8,  19,  23,  24,  27,  33,  47,  92,  111,  117,  121,  126,  128, 
130,  133,  134,  137,  150. 

h)  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  children  may  be  asked  to 
memorize  several  proverbs  dealing  with  honoring  parents, 
self-control,  personal  character,  and  diligence. 

i)  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  idyls 
in  the  world's  literature.  A  study  of  the  book  should  be 
made  in  the  original. 

j)  Other  Books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Books  of  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may 
be  read  in  translation. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES 

GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

I.  General  Aim : 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  course  and  indeed  in  all 
other  courses  of  the  religious  school,  should  be  to  make  the 
children  feel  that  human  life  depends  upon  God,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  life  is  to  serve  God.  And  while  they  are 
made  to  feel  their  responsibility  towards  Him,  they  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  right  conduct,  based  upon  the  Torah 
and  tradition,  is  the  most  acceptable  form  of  service  that 
may  be  rendered  to  God.  The  children  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  "Religion  with  the  Jew  is  co-extensive  with 
life,  life  consecrated  by  the  divine.  There  is  nothing  secular 
in  Jewish  life,  every  detail  of  life  is  made  sacred.  What 
others  call  good,  the  Jew  characterizes  as  holy,  while  the 
evil  he  regards  as  sin.  To  live  the  Jewish  life,  to  develop 
the  spiritual  elements  of  character,  to  hallow  the  everyday 
experiences  of  life,  is  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  religion". 
(Greenstone,  The  Jewish  Religion,  p.  2.) 

II.  The  Teaching  of  Morals  and  Manners  in  the  Religious 

School. 

1.  Ethics  or  principles  of  conduct  can  be  taught  best  in 
relation  with  actual  life  situations.  It  must  therefore  be 
taught  incidentally  in  connection  with  all  school  work. 
"The  daily  precept  and  example  of  God-fearing  men  and 
women  in  the  schools  is  quite  as  potential  as  any  religious 
teaching  that  can  be  introduced.  A  neat  schoolroom,  taste- 
fully decorated;  a  neat,  well-bred,  orderly  teacher,  and  well 
conducted  classes,do  much  toward  the  building  of  character. 
The  character  of  the  teacher,  his  manner,  expressions,  tone 
of  voice,  teach  more  than  words.  Training  in  courtesy, 
punctuality,  accuracy  and  self-control  is  emphasized  by  the 
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habits  of  the  schoolroom".  The  children  can  be  taught 
sympathy  for  their  fellowmen,  the  meaning  of  charity,  the 
ideal  of  service,  not  by  mere  talks  but  by  giving  them  an 
opportumity  to  practise  these  virtues. 

2.  The  inspiring  stories  of  the  Bible  and  of  Jewish  history, 
current  events,  little  incidents  that  occur  in  the  classroom, 
school  and  home  involving  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
should  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  bring  out  certain  ethical 
qualities.     Illustrations  and  facts  are  better  than  theories. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  ethical  quality  the  teacher  will 
sometimes  find  it  of  value  to  compare  the  general  with  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  it.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the 
notion  of  charity  in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology. 

3.  Directions  should  be  given  to  all  pupils  in  the  ordinary 
rules  of  politeness,  forms  of  greeting,  etc.  Neatness  in 
person,  desk,  books  and  papers,  should  be  insisted  upon  at 
all  times.  Respect  for  old  age,  for  parents  and  relatives, 
obedience,  courage  in  doing  right  and  defending  the  weak, 
the  evil  effects  of  deceit,  lying,  stealing,  tattling,  idleness, 
all  these  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  child's 
stay  in  school.  An  earnest  talk  by  the  teacher  on  these 
subjects  will  accomplish  much  good. 

Special  References:  The  teachers  will  find  many  sug- 
gestions and  bibliographies  in  the  following  books: 

J.  Richman  and  E.  H.  Lehman:     Methods  of  Teaching  Jewish 
Ethics,  Philadelphia,  1914. 

F.  J.  Gould:    Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons,  4  Vols.  London, 
1903. 

F.  J.  Gould:    Moral  Instruction,  its  theory  and  practice,  London, 
1913. 

F.  J.  Gould:    Syllabus  of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  for  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  London,  1914. 
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III.  The  Teaching  of  Jewish  Customs  and  Practices. 

1.  The  practices  of  Judaism  being  concrete  and  specific 
may  be  presented  as  a  distinct  subject  in  the  school. 

2.  Teacher's  Point  of  View.  The  teacher  who  presents  the 
ceremonies  to  the  class  "must  guard  against  provincialism 
and  narrowness  in  deciding  the  value  of  certain  ceremonies. 
He  must  regard  the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  Jews  and  not  merely  of  his  immediate  surroundings. 
He  must  cultivate  the  proper  reverence  and  appreciation 
for  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  that  are  still  followed  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  people".  (Greenstone,  The  Jewish 
Religion,  p.  10.) 

3.  Method  of  Presentation: 

a)  "In  teaching  we  must  aim  to  make  them  alive,  and 
capable  of  functioning  in  present  Jewish  life  rather  than 
teach  them  as  past  historic  relics.  We  want  to  teach  the 
ceremonials  themselves  and  not  about  the  ceremonials. 
Instead  of  reading  about  or  hearing  about  Jewish  festivals 
the  school  and  home  should  celebrate  them,  so  that  the 
children  can  have  real  activities.  Self-activity  of  the  chil- 
dren should  be  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Wherever 
possible  the  objects  of  the  ceremonies  should  be  constructed 
by  the  individual  child".  Hajnalka  Langer:  Jewish  Teacher, 
May,  1917. 

b)  In  the  higher  grades  the  teacher  should  also  call  at- 
tention in  the  discussion  of  a  ceremony  to  the  following 
points — 

1)  Explanation  of  the  ceremony  with  reference  to  its  origin; 

2)  Its    observance    according    to    Bible,    Talmud,    and    other 
historical  material; 

* 

3)  Effect  of  the  ceremony  on  Jewish  life. 
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Bibliography. 

1.  On  Method. 

Julius -H.  Greenstone:     The  Jewish  Religion. 

Hajnalka  Langer:  Ceremonial  Object  Work  in  Jewish  Schools, 
Jewish  Teacher,  May  1917. 

2.  General  References  for  Teacher's  Use. 
M.  Joseph:     Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life. 
M.  Friedlander:     The  Jewish  Religion. 

L.  N.  Dembitz:    Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home. 

I.   Abrahams:     Judaism,   London,    1907. 

The  Holiday  Envelopes  of  Young  Judea  contain  much  informa- 
tion and  many  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  festivals. 

Articles  in  Jewish  Fncyclopedia. 

3.  Material  for  Constructive  Work. 

The  Jewish  Arts  and  Crafts  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education  of  New  York  City  consists  of 

1)  Paper  cutting  and  constructing  of  toy  ceremonial  objects  con- 
nected with  the  festivals  for  which  purpose  printed  designs  and 
instructions  are  supplied  to  the  children; 

2)  Leather  work  and  designing  in  leather; 

3)  Sewing  and  crocheting  of  such  Jewish  "home"  objects  as  the 
Hallah  cover,  Mazzah  cover,  etc. 

4)  "  Illuminating",  that  is  printing  and  coloring  of  Hebrew  texts. 
OUTLINE   OF   WORK   FOR   THE    FIRST    GRADE. 

Aim : 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  cultivate  the  proper 
respect  and  reverence  for  such  customs  and  ceremonies  as 
are  connected  with  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child, 
the  home.  The  children  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  these  customs  and  ceremonies  are  not  merely  facts  to 
be  known  but  that  they  are  still  living  factors  in  the  lives  of 
the  Jews  of  today  and  should  be  practised  by  every  loyal 
Jew. 
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Time  Allotment: 

About  half  an  hour  per  week. 

Method : 

1 .  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  this  course  as 
much  related  to  the  course  in  history  stories  as  possible. 

2.  In  presenting  any  lesson,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  following  points:  (a)  Significance  of  the  ceremony;  (b) 
details  of  its  observance  in  history. 

3.  These  lessons  may  be  introduced  by  some  story  or 
fact  as  to  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  custom  or  ceremony 
or  of  its  value. 

4.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  make  in  class  or 
bring  to  class  from  home  those  objects  about  which  they 
learn  in  school.  A  model  Jewish  home  may  be  thus  built  up 
in  the  classroom.  Suggestions  for  concrete  object  work  in 
teaching  Jewish  ceremonies  in  Jewish  schools  are  given  by 
H.  Langer  in  the  Jewish  Teacher,  Volume  1,  number  3, 
(May  1917). 

5.  After  the  completion  of  a  topic  the  children  may  be 
asked  to  write  a  short  composition  on  it.  Let  the  children 
make  their  own  notebooks,  using  manila  paper  for  the  leaves 
and  colored  cardboard  for  the  covers.  The  children  should 
fold  these  and  tie  them  together.  At  the  top  of  each  com- 
position they  should  put  the  name  of  the  subject  in  Hebrew. 
The  children  should  learn  during  this  year  the  following 
Hebrew  terms  which  are  in  common  use  among  the  Jews 
and  which  deal  with  the  work  treated  in  this  course. 

Ernp  (6  ozrVy  mVp  (5    rn^n  (4    r\p-ix  o     nmo  (2     rr^x  (1 
rtDD  (12      ni3D  nhwD  (11     onig  (10     rDun  (9     nnw  (8     n^ian  (7 
nwn  PN~i  (is     rny3B>  (17     htdd  06     nim  (15    ynn  (14    nixo  (13 

.isitp  (20     miB  nwV  (19 

6.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  work  into 
short  periods. 
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LIST    OF    TOPICS 
THE   JEWISH   HOME. 

Most  of  these  topics  are  based  on  the  outline  in  Customs 
and  Ceremonies  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Jew- 
ish Education  of  New  York  City. 

I.  Heshvan  and  part  of  Kislev. 

Home  Life. 

1.  The  Home. 

A)  Jewish  Things  We  See  At  Home — The  Mezuzah— Double 
Set  of  Dishes — Jewish  Paper — Hebrew  Books — Jewish  Pictures — 
The  Charity  Box. 

B)  Stories  of  Jewish  Pictures.  Let  the  teacher  tell  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  great  Jews  whose  pictures  are  found  in  many  Jewish 
homes,  as  for  example,  Rabbi  Isaac  Elhanan,  Baron  de  Hirsh,Herzl, 
etc. 

2.  Family  Relations.  Dependence  of  one  upon  the  other 
for  the  happiness  of  all.  What  we  can  do  to  make  home  a 
pleasant  place. 

3.  How  we  celebrate  the  Sabbath  at  Home. 

A)  'Ereb  Shabbath — Shopping  for  the  Sabbath — Halloth — Clean- 
ing for  the  Sabbath — Lighting  of  Candles — Kabbalath  Shabbath 
— Shalom  Alechem — Kiddush — Friday  Night  meal — Zemiroth. 

B)  The  Sabbath  Day:  Going  to  synagogue — Reading  of  the 
Torah — Sabbath,  a  day  of  joy  and  rest  —  things  we  must  not  do 
on  the  Sabbath  day — visiting  friends  and  relatives — custom  of 
examination  of  children. 

C)  Shalosh  Se'udoth 

D)  Sabbath  Evening:     Habdalah,  its  meaning. 

E)  Constructive  Work. 

a)  Kiddush  Cup  (Paper  model) 

b)  Spice  Box  (Paper  model) 

4.  If  Thanksgiving  Day  should  occur  within  this  time, 
one  or  two  periods  should  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  it. 
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The  teacher  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  celebra- 
tion of  Sukkoth  which  usually  comes  before  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term. 

A)  Thanksgiving — a  harvest  festival;  day  of  giving  thanks,  day 
of  family  gatherings,  a  historical  day.  How  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
celebrated. 

B)  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Sukkoth  Compared.  Why  we  have  a 
Sukkah — Building  of  the  Sukkah — Decoration  of  the  Sukkah — Eat- 
ing in  the  Sukkah — the  Lulab — the  Ethrog. 

C)  The  children  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  which  should  be  sent  by  the  school  to  some 
institution. 

II.  Kislev  (last  part)  and  Tebet. 

A)  Hanukkah. 

1.  How  we  celebrate  Hanukkah  at  Home — Lighting  of 
Candles — Ma'oz  Zur — Playing  Trendle — Hanukkah   gifts. 

2.  Constructive  Work. 

a)  Hanukkah   Trendel  or   Hanukkah   Menorah. 

b)  Room  and  schoolroom  decorations  of  Jewish  character  to 
counteract  use  of  non-Jewish  decorations,  so  tempting  to  the  chil- 
dren at  this  season  of  the  year. 

c)  Collection  of  money  to  send  as  a  Hanukkah  gift  to  needy  chil- 
dren or  to  an  institution. 

3.  Readings  about  Hanukkah. 

Bible:  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  I  Kings,  chapter  VIII. 
The  Hidden  Smithy  (David  the  Giant  Killer,  Solis-Cohen) 
The  Magic  Top  (Breakfast  of  the  Birds,  Steinberg) 

B)  What  a  Jewish  boy  wears. 

The  Zizith.     Why  a  Jewish  boy  should  wear  Zizith. 

C)  Fast  of  Tebeth. 

Why  we  fast.  The  teacher  should  take  the  occasion  to 
tell  about  some  of  the  fast  c!ays  which  occur  in  summer,  as 
Tisha  'B'ab. 
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III.  Shebat. 


Hamishah  'Asar  bi-Shebat:  Story  of  Jewish  Agricultural 
Life  in  Palestine. 

1.  Celebration  of  the  holiday  in  the  Jewish  colonies. 
Stories  about  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine. 

2.  What  we  think  of  Palestine — our  prayers  regarding 
Zion — Jehudah  Halevi's  pilgrimage  to  Zion — old  people 
going  to  die  in  Palestine — the  latest  development  in  Zionism. 

3.  What  we  do  for  Palestine — Meir  Baal  Nes  Charity 
Box — National  Fund — Herzl  Forest — Bezalel  articles — 
What  we  might  do  for  Palestine. 

4.  Dramatization  of  idkh  niuy  or  some  other  selec- 
tion to  be  presented  at  the  School  assembly. 

5.  How  we  celebrate  it  at  home — eating  of  Palestine 
fruit. 

IV.  Adar. 

1.  Fast  of  Esther. 

2.  Why  we  celebrate  Purim. 

3.  How  we  celebrate  Purim. 

Reading  of  the  Megillah — "Haman  Kloppers" — Purim 
Seudah — Mishloah  Manoth — "Haman  Taschen" — Mas- 
querading. 

4.  Constructive  Work. 

a)  Mishloah  Manoth  Box. 

b)  Purim  Mask. 

c)  Purim  Crown. 

5.  Readings: 

Bible — Book  of  Esther,  Chapter  9. 

11  In  Shusam  the  Capital  "  (David  the  Giant  Killer,  Cohen, 
p.  51)  "A  Modern  Esther",  Gerson,  p.  11. 
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V.  Nisan. 

Passover. 

1.  Why  we  celebrate  Passover. 

2.  Preparing  for  Passover — general  cleaning  up — chang- 
ing of  dishes — making  of  Mazzoth — Bedikath  Hamez. 

3.The  Seder— the" hasibah-bet"— white  "kittel"  or  "sar- 
genos" — four  cups — Song  of  Elijah's  cup — Haggadah — 
Afikomen 

4,  How  we  celebrate  the  other  days  of  the  festival. 

5.  Constructive  Work. 

a)  Haggadah  (paper  leaflet  model)  for  child's  service  with  appro- 
priate illustrations. 

b)  Seder  table  (paper  model),  including  much  of  the  outfit  for  the 
Seder. 

VI.  Iyyar. 

Lag  b'Omer. 

1.  The  Sefirah 

2.  Why  we  celebrate  Lag  b'Omer — rebellion  of  Bar  Coch- 
ba — Story  of  Rabbi  Akiba — Origin  of  custom  of  marching 
with  bow  and  arrow. 

3.  Readings  for  Lag  b'Omer. 

"The  spoiled  holiday"  in  Steinberg's  "Breakfast  of  the  Birds". 
"Lag  b'Omer  in  "Stories  for  Children"  by  Sholom  Aleichem 
Jacob  Fichman — ~\D}}2   3"7 
A.    M.    Perlberg— OH^   HD'P;   m»H  ,m» 

VII.  Siwan. 

Shabuoth 

1.  Why  we  celebrate  Shabuoth — Story  of  the  giving  of 

the  Ten  Commandments. 

2.  Shabuoth  an  agricultural  festival — Story  of  Ruth. 
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3.  "Greens"  for  Shabuoth — custom  of  eating  dairy  foods 
— joyful  spirit  manifested. 

4.  Constructive  Work. 

a)  Scroll  (paper  model)  to  be  used  to  show  how  it  differs  from 
other  books  in  construction 

b)  To  assist  in  the  floral  decoration  of  the  synagogue. 

5.  Readings. 

1.  Selected  portions  from  the  Book  of  Ruth 

2.  Ten  Commandments. 

3.  "Amid  the  Alien  Corn"  (David  the  Giant  Killer) 

4.  A.  Libuschitzky :    M2!   nVD   ms 

5.  z.  Schuer:  niyatfn  yn 

6.  J.  Steinberg:    J7O031   HPy] 

SECOND   GRADE. 

Aim: 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  customs  and  historical 
importance  of  the  various  holidays,  the  pupils  should  gain 
that  information  about  the  synagogue  that  will  help  them 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  important  place  which 
the  synagogue  holds  in  Jewish  life.  The  course  should  cor- 
relate with  the  study  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

Hebrew  Terms : 

In  this  course  the  children  should  learn   the  following 

Hebrew  terms: 

rons  (5  unpn  ]i-in  (4  dd^dh  rra  o  &mnn  rra  (2  n^sn  rra  (1 
D"n  pjj  (10  rmn  ~idd  o  -pan  1:  (8  nnain  m»y  (7  in  pa  (6 
pa  (16  cmp  Dipo  (15  d^3  m?y  (14  no'a  (13  -p  (12  rmn  -ina  (11 
n»m  ,n-i  (20  N-np  ^ya  (19  nraa  ,]rn  ,n^sn  "?ya  (18  -naxa  (17 
nan  npVnn  (26  mta  ov  (25  enn  (24  frcn  mm  (23  »ow  (22  »J03  (21 
.nsntfl  ,-ie>a  (30  om»  (29  nsin  ,n:mn  (28  a1?!1?  ,ann«  ,naiD  (27 
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List  of  Topics. 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   SYNAGOGUE   IN    JEWISH   LIFE. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Synagogue  in  Jewish  Life — Its  hold  on 
the  Jew — Synagogue  as  a  social  center. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Synagogue — The  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness — Temple  at  Jerusalem — The  Beth  Hamidrash. 

III.  The  Exterior  of  the   Synagogue. 

A.  American  Synagogues 

B.  European  Synagogues 

IV.  The  Interior  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  Ark — The  Parochet — The  Magen  David — Tablets 
with  Ten  Commandments — The  Ner  Tamid — Scroll — Ez- 
Hayyim — The  Crown — The  Pointer — The  Breastplate — 
Torah  Mantle. 

Note:  The  children  should  be  taken  to  the  synagogue  to 
observe  these  objects,  or  be  asked  to  observe  them  when 
they  attend  the  services. 

V.  Organization  of  Congregation 
Officers — Rabbi — Hazzan — Shammash. 

VI.  Alain  features  of  Jewish  Liturgy 

Shaharith — Minhah — Ma'arib — What  worship  means  to 
the  pious  Jew. 

VII.  Ritual  Differences. 
Ashkenazic-Sefardic. 

VIII.  Main  features  of  Jewish  Liturgical  Music — Stories  of 
famous  Hazzanim. 

IX.  Behavior  in  the  Synagogue. 

Punctuality — how  to  enter — Courtesy  to  strangers — 
proper  conduct — Attention  to  service — Joining  in  worship. 

X.  Famous  Synagogues  of  this  and  other  lands. 
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1.  Story  of  Shearith  Israel  Congregation  of  New  York  City 

2.  Alt-Neu  Synagogue  at  Prague 

3.  Chapel  of  Rashi  at  Worms 

4.  First  Shtibel  of  Rabbi  Israel  Baal  Shem,  founder  of  Hasidism 
in  Medziboz,  Russia 

5.  Cave  of  Simon  ben  Yochai 

6.  Ruins  of  Kefi  Birim,  Palestine 

7.  Synagogue  of  Jewish  cave  dwellers  in  Tripoli 

8.  Synagogue  Street  of  Beni-Israel  community  in  India 

Special  References: 

D.  Phillipson:     Old  European  Jewries. 

Jewish  Synagogues  in  Strange  Lands,  Young  Judaean,  May  1918. 
Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

E.  Adler:     Jews  in  Many  Lands. 

THIRD   GRADE. 
JEWS    IN   MANY   LANDS. 

Aim: 

During  this  year,  the  course  shall  deal  with  the  various 
Jewish  customs  and  practices  through  a  study  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  Jews  in  other  lands.  Children  are  interested 
to  know  how  other  children  play,  what  they  eat,  the  kind 
of  houses  they  live  in,  the  way  their  parents  earn  their  live- 
lihood, the  kind  of  synagogues  and  schools  they  attend,  and 
so  forth.  In  presenting  the  various  topics,  the  teacher 
should  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
some  differences,  the  customs  and  practices  of  Jews  all  over 
the  world  are  very  similar,  that  there  is  a  common  bond 
which  unites  all  Israel.  The  teacher  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  this  course  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  "loy- 
alty to  Israel  means  that  ours  must  be  a  sense  of  comrade- 
ship, deep, loving,  brotherly,  with  our  brothers  of  the  House 
of  Israel  wheresoever  they  may  dwell.  A  comradeship  that 
shall  move  us  to  remember  the  bitter  and  terrible  needs  of 
our  people,  that  not  without  hope  they  may  suffer  and 
mourn;  to  remember  too,  that  we  must  battle  for  the  rights, 
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of  our  brothers  wherever  these  are  imperilled  by  ill-will  or 
threatened  by  injustice,  to  remember  yet  again  that  the 
task  of  rebuilding  the  ancient  homeland  of  the  Jew  summons 
to  its  side  the  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  pride  of  all  the 
House  of  Israel." 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  teacher  or  principal. 

Method : 

1.  The  story  form  of  presentation  should  be  followed  in 
the  main  assisted  by  constant  use  of  pictures,  objects,  black- 
board drawings  and  sketches. 

a)The  teacher  should  cause  the  children  to  imagine  them- 
selves in  the  particular  situation  delineated. 

b)  In  each  case  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
the  lives  of  the  other  Jews  and  of  our  own  should  be  stressed. 

c)  From  the  various  topics  discussed,  the  children  should 
be  expected  to  retain  only  the  essential  facts. 

2.  The  work  may  be  made  very  interesting  by  making  the 
children  work  out  a  history  of  the  various  Jewish  settlers 
of  their  locality.  The  following  suggestions  may  serve 
as  a  basis. 

a)  Find  out  where  the  grandparents  of  all  the  children  in  your 
room  were  born.     How  many  different  countries  are  represented? 

b)  When  was  your  neighborhood  first  settled  by  Jews?     From 
where  did  the  first  settlers  come?    Why  did  they  leave  their  homes? 

c)  Try  to  compile  a  history  by  putting  together  all  that  you  can 
get  from  records  and  what  people  can  tell  you.  If  possible  arrange 
a  meeting  in  the  school  when  interesting  stories  may  be  told  or  pic- 
tures shown  about  the  lives  of  these  people. 

d)  Plan  a  fair  which  should  include  objects  used  by  Jews  in  other 
countries. 

e)  Make  a  map  or  chart  showing  the  native  homes  of  the  Jews 
in  your  district. 
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Bibliography. 

1.  On  Method: 

S.  A.  Dynes :  "Socializing  the  Child,  a  Guide  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  History  in  the  Primary  Grades"  (Chicago,  1916). 
The  teacher  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  which  he 
will  be  able  to  adopt  for  his  use. 

2.  References  for  Teacher's   Use. 

I.  Cohen:     Jewish  Life  hi  Modern  Times,  London,  1914. 
E.  N.  Adler:    Jews  in  Many  Lands,  London,  1905. 

C.  Russel,  and  H.  S.  Lewis:    The  Jews  in  London,  London,  1901. 

S.  Mendelsohn:  The  Jews  of  Asia,  especially  in  the  16th  and 
17th  Century,  New  York,  1920. 

S.  Mendelsohn:  The  Jews  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  16th  and 
17th  Century,  New  York,  1920. 

I.  I.  Benjamin  II:  Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa  from  1846- 
1855,  Hanover,  1859. 

D.  Philippson:     Old  European  Jewries,  Philadelphia,  1894. 

I.  Abrahams:     Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1896. 

H.  Iliowizi:  In  the  Pale,  Stories  and  legends  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
Philadelphia,  1900. 

The  writings  of  Mendele  Mocher  Seforim,  Raisin,  Sholom  Ale- 
chem,  Asch,  and  Perez  will  give  the  teacher  a  picture  of  Jewish  life 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

I .  Alcalay :  Jews  in  Serbia,  American  Jewish  Year  book  (1918-1919) 

O.  Sandberg:  Jews  in  Latin  America,  American  Jewish  Year 
Book,  1919. 

J.  Feldman:     The  Jews  in   Yemen,  London,  1913. 

S.  M.  Perlman:    History  of  Jews  in  China,  London,  1913. 

E.  Solomon:  Jews  in  China  and  India,  Baltimore,  1900  (Reprint 
from  the  Jewish  Comment) 

R.  Reuben:     The  Beni  Israel  of  Bombay,  (London,  1913.) 

J.  Faitlowitch:  The  Black  Jews  of  Abyssinia,  American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  (1920-1921) 

Articles  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 

Various  articles  published  in  the  Young  Judean  Magazine. 
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In  connection  with  this  course  the  children  should  learn 
the  following  terms. 

H^np    (6    093    HTDD  (5    D13pn    (4    talP    DD3D  (3    131    $73  (2    m"?3  (1 

Tana  (12  19D  jnv  (n  p-iNn  Dy  do  mw  o  nn  (8  no^n  (7 
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Suggested  List  of  Topics. 

I.  The  Naming  of  a  Jewish  Baby. 

1.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  naming  of  a  Jewish 
boy — Description  of  celebration  at  a  Berith — Shalom  Zachar 
which  precedes  the  Berith,  festive  dishes  served  on  such 
occasions — Jewish  names  for  boys  and  girls — Ceremonies 
connected  with  the  Redemption  of  the  First-born  boy. 

2.  The  naming  of  girls — giving  of  name  in  the  synagogue 
— Jewish  names  for  girls. 

A)  The  naming  of  Jewish  girls  in  Germany — Description  of  cere- 
mony known  as  Hollecrash.  The  teacher  may  take  this  opportunity 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  Jewish  life  in  Germany  from  a  child's 
point  of  view. 

Special  references! 
Article  Hollecrash  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

II.  Going  to  Heder. 

Jewish  life  in  an  East  European  town.  Personal  appear- 
ance and  dress  of  the  children — Description  of  the  Heder  and 
its  surroundings — Age  when  they  start  to  attend  school- 
Length  of  schoolday — subjects  studied — vacations — school- 
holidays — Amusements  and  games — love  for  study. 

III.  Amusements,  games,  sports,  and  festivals  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren in  other  lands. 
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Life  in  a  Palestinian  Colony  from  a  child's  point  of  view. 

Description  of  the  Country — the  farms  on  the  lower  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys — on  the  hills — the  farmhouse — the  vineyards 
and  orange  groves — the  harvest  seasons — other  activities  of  the 
farm — stories  of  the  first  pioneers — the  little  synagogue,  school- 
house,  public  hall,  etc. — how  they  carry  the  goods  to  the  market — 
love  which  the  children  have  for  their  land  with  its  rivers,  hills,  and 
vineyards. 

Amusements  and  Games. 

Fishing — rides — picnics — planting  of  trees — spinning  tops — 
games  to  test  knowledge  of  Bible  literature  and  history — mas- 
querading— dramatic  representations — Palestinian  songs.  How 
Lag  b'Omer,  Hanukkah  and  Passover  are  celebrated. 

Special  References: 

H.  Trager:  Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  in  Palestine, 
New  York,  1920. 

H.  Trager:  Festival  Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  in 
Palestine,  New  York,  1920. 

J.  Klausner:  mnno  D^iy  in  Hashiloah,  vols.  27-28  (1912-1913) 

IV.  How  a  Jewish  boy  becomes  Bar  Mizvah. 

Preparation  for  Bar  Mizvah — Tefillin — Reading  of  the 
Haftarah — Bar  Mizvah  Speech — Baruch  Shepetarani — 
Assumption  of  responsibility.  How  Bar  Mizvah  is  celebra- 
ted in  Russia — How  it  is  celebrated  in  America — Bar  Miz- 
vah party. 

V.  Going  to  Yeshibah. 
Jewish  Life  in  Russia. 

Description  of  Jewish  life  in  a  small  town  in  Russia — 
Jewish  life  in  the  larger  cities  of  Russia. 

The  Yeshibah — equipment — students — leaving  home  to 
study — "Tag  essen" — Principal  of  the  Yeshibah — discus- 
sions— The  "Shiur" — How  the  night  is  spent — Bialik's 
"Ha-Matmid" — Pride  of  being  a  "learned  man" — Desire 
to  have  a  Rabbi  in  the  family. 
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Special  Reference: 

J.  Myers:    Story  of  the  Jewish  People,  New  York,  1914. 

H.  Bialik's  Ha-matmid.    (Helena  Frank's  translation  into  English 
may  be  found  in  London  Jewish  Review.) 

VI.  How  the  Holidays  are  celebrated  in  the  Different  Lands. 

1.  The  Sabbath — Description  of  celebration  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  a  Russian  town — Sabbath  in  a  Palestinian  colony — 
Sabbath  in  an  American  household. 

2.  Passover.  Seder  Service  in  Germany — Seder  Service 
in  the  East  Side  of  New  York — How  the  Samaritans  cele- 
brate Passover. 

3.  Lag  b'Omer.  Marching  with  bow  and  arrow — Sham 
battles  in  the  woods.  How  it  is  celebrated  in  a  Palestinian 
colony. 

4.  Shabuoth — "Greens"  for  Shabuoth — Story  of  Ruth,  a 
Palestinian  peasant  girl. 

How  Shabuoth  is  celebrated  in  America — The  Confirma- 
tion ceremony. 

5.  New  Year. 

Jewish  Life  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  approach  of  the  "Solemn  Days" — Blowing  of  the 
Shofar — visiting  the  graves — Selihoth — sending  New  Year's 
cards — Tashlich.      Preparation  for  New  Year  in  America. 

6.  Yom  Kippur  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

"Kaporos  schlagen" — Yahrzeit  lamps — Parents  blessing 
the  children — Kol  Nidre — How  the  "Shul"  looks  in  Russia 
on  Yom  Kippur. 

7.  Sukkoth — Building  and  decoration  of  the  Sukkah  in 
Palestine — Building  of  the  Sukkah  on  the  roof  or  in  the 
yard  in  America. 

How  Simhath  Torah  is  celebrated  both  here  and  in 
Europe. 
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8.  Hanukkah  in  Europe,  Palestine  and  in  America. 

9.  Hamishah  Asar  bi-Shebat. 

Eating  of  Palestinian  fruit — half  holiday  in  school — rarity 
of  southern  fruit  in  Eastern  Europe — celebration  of  holiday 
in  Jewish  colonies — significance  of  holiday  to  Jews  of 
America. 

10.  Purim. 

Celebration  of  Purim  in  Persia — Celebration  of  Purim 
in  America.  Special  Purims  (see  article  in  Jewish 
Encyclopedia). 

VII.  The  Jewish  Wedding. 

Kethubah — Huppah — ring — cup  of  wine — seven  bene- 
dictions— the  dances.  How  a  wedding  is  celebrated  by  the 
Jews  of  the  Caucasus. 

VIII.  Mourning. 

Kaddish  after  the  dead — Shivah — Yahrzeit — Memorial 
Services. 

IX.  Jewish  Institutions. 

1.  Religious  Organizations — synagogue — other  organiza- 
tions. 

2.  Institutions  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  and  Needy. 
Hahnasath  Orhim — Hekdesh  (Russia) — Gemilluth  Hasa- 
dim — Bikkur  Holim — Jewish  hospitals — Orphan  Asylums 
— Relief  Committees — Homes  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and 
Crippled.  Traditional  ways  of  giving  charity — Z'dokoh 
b'seter. 

Modern  way  of  giving  charity — supporting  Jewish  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  Recreational  Institutions — Bet  ha-'Am  of  Palestine — 
Council  Educational  Alliance — Young  Men's  and  Women's 
Hebrew  Associations — Clubs — Hebrew  Theatre — Yiddish 
Theatre. 
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4.  Educational  Institutions. 

Hadarim — Hebrew  Schools — Jewish  high  schools  in  Pales- 
tine— Higher  Institutions  of  learning — the  Yeshibahs — 
Jewish  Seminaries  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Vienna,  Florence,  Bu- 
dapest, Jews'  College  of  London — Dropsie  College — Jewish 
Theological  Seminary — Rabbinical  College  and  Hebrew 
Union  College  of  America. 

The  New  University  in  Palestine. 

Libraries: — Jewish  Library  at  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land— Library  of  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York — 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati — British  Museum — 
Bodleian  Library — Free  Library  of  N.  Y. — National  Library 
at  Jerusalem.  Jewish  Press — Hebrew  press — Yiddish  Press 
in  America  and  Europe — English-Jewish  Press — Jewish 
papers  printed  in  many  languages. 

X.  National  Jewish  Organizations. 

1.  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle — Hilfsverein  der  deut- 
schen  Juden — American  Jewish  Committee — Order  B'nai 
Brith. 

2.  Zionist  Organization  —  Zionist  Congress  —  Jewish 
Congress. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

The  Jewish  Calendar. 

Aim: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  discuss  all  the  important 
days  of  the  Jewish  calendar  in  a  more  thorough  way  than  it 
was  possible  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  object  of  this 
course  should  be  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  beauty  of 
Jewish  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  their  role  in  Jewish  life. 
Jewish  literature  and  history  should  be  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  this  course. 
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Materials : 


J.  H.  Greenstone:     The  Jewish  Religion. 

M.  Friedlander :     The  Jewish  Religion. 

M.  Joseph:     Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life. 

Bialik  and  Ravnitzky:  m:«n   1SD 

Envelopes  of  Young  Judea  for  the  various  holidays. 

Time  Allotment: 

To  be  decided  by  the  principal. 

List  of  Topics. 

/.   The  Jewish  Calendar. 

Story  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish  calendar — the 
lunar  year — Jewish  leap  year — Jewish  months — differences 
between  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  calendar. 

II.   Ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  Holidays.    What  is  a  symbol — 
importance  of  symbolism — beauty  of  Jewish  symbolism. 

///.   The  Sabbath  as  a  Day  of  Joy  and  Worship. 

a)  Friday  Night — Lighting  of  candles — Kabbalath  Shabbath — 
Shalom  Alechem — The  Two  Angels — Esheth  Hayil — Kiddush — 
Friday  night  meal — Zemiroth. 

b)  The  Sabbath  Day — Sabbath  Service  in  Synagogue — Reading 
of  the  Sidra — Sermon — Study. 

c)  The  Passing  of  the  Sabbath — Minhah — Shalosh  Seudoth — 
Habdalah. 

d)  Some  Special  Sabbaths. 

Shabbath  Bereshith — Shabbath  Mevorachim — Shabbath  Sheka- 
lim — Shabbath  Zachor — Shabbath  Parah — Shabbath  ha-Hodesh — 
Shabbath  Shirah — Shabbath  Hagadoi — Shabbath  Hazon — Shab- 
bath Nahamu — Shabbath  Shubah. 

IV.   The  Three  Festivals. 

1.  Common  Characteristics — 
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2.  Passover: 

a)  Jewish  Independence  Day;  Story  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
— Moses  as  a  leader. 

b)  Methods  of  celebrating  Passover:  Preparing  for  Passover — 
Fast  of  First  Born — The  Seder  Symbols — Method  of  celebrating 
Passover  in  the  synagogue. 

c)  Reading  of  the  Haggadah. 

d)  Readings: 

Selections  from  the  Pentateuch. 

I.  Abrahams:    Festival  Studies,  pp.  1,  40,  48,  103,  167. 
I.  Zangwill:     Ghetto  Comedies  (Elijah's  Goblet) 
"Poems  for   Young  Judaeans" . 
Young  Judaea  Passover  Envelopes,  5678,  9,  80. 

e)  Suggested  Subjects  for  Compositions. 

Why  I  like  Passover. 

Elijah — Why  Legend  connects  him  with  the  Passover. 
What  natural  traits  of  the  Jewish  people  are  shown  by  manner  in 
which  they  observe  the  Passover. 

3.  Shabuoth — Harvest  Festival — the  Giving  of  the  Torah, 
its  significance — Symbolises  loyalty  to  observances — Story 
of  Ruth. 

a)  Subjects  for  Compositions. 

Harvest  Festivals  among  the  Jews. 

Story  of  David. 

The  Torah — its  meaning  to  us. 

b)  Readings: 
Book  of  Ruth. 

Exodus  XIX,  Deuteronomy  XVI. 
Short  Stories  in  "Young  Judaean." 

4.  Sukkoth:  The  Jewish  Thanksgiving — Biblical  Injunc- 
tion— The  Sukkah,  a  symbol  of  the  life  in  the  desert — How 
it  is  celebrated  in  the  synagogue — the  Four  Species — Hoi 
Hamo'ed — Hoshana  Rabba — Shemini  Azereth — Simhath 
Torah. 

a)  Readings: 

Selections  from  the  Bible. 
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V.  Solemn  Days. 

1.  The  New  Year. 

A  time  for  self-searching  and  repentance — Biblical  injunc- 
tion— contrast  with  Gentile  celebration  of  New  Year — The 
Shofar — Tashlich — Fast  of  Gedaliah — Selihoth. 

a)  Readings: 

Selections  from  Bible. 
Selections  from  Selihoth. 

b)  Constructive  Work: 
A  Calendar. 

A  New  Year's  Card. 

2.  The  Day  of  Atonement.  Jewish  conception  of  atone- 
ment— Biblical  injunction — Yom  Kippur  as  a  Fast  Day — 
Story  of  Kol  Nidre — Ne'ilah. 

a)  Readings: 

Selections  from  the  Bible. 

VI.  Historical  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

1.  Hanukkah.  Story  of  the  Maccabbees — Victory  of 
Jewish  over  Greek  culture — How  it  is  observed  in  the 
home  and  synagogue. 

a)  Readings: 

Selections  from  the  Bible. 

Selections  from  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 

2.  Purim.     Fast  of  Esther — charity  to  the  Poor — Purim 

plays — Masquerading — how  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Middle 

Ages. 

Readings: 

Selections  from  Book  of  Esther. 

Sholem  Aleichem:     Jewish  Children. 

Stories  in  the  "Young  Judean" 

A  Set  of  14  Purim  poems  compiled  by  Young  Judaea. 

3.  Lag  b'Omer.  The  Sefirah;  period  of  sadness — story 
of  Rabbi  Akiba — Talmudic  explanation  of  the  "scholars', 
festival" — method   of  celebrating   the   festival. 
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a)  Readings: 

Isaacs:     Stories  from  the  Rabbis  (The  Shepherd's  Wife). 
Stories   in   the   Young   Judaean. 

b)  Subjects  for  Compositions. 

The  Jews  as  Warriors. 

Jewish  Heroes — The  Haluzim  of  today. — Jewish  Schools  in  Pales- 
tine. 

4.  The  Three  Weeks.  Shib'ah  'Asar  b'Tammuz — History 
— The  Nine  Days — Shabbath  Hazon — Shabbath  Nahamu. 
Tish'ah  B'ab — Echah — Kinoth — Services  in  the  Synagogue. 

VII.  Hamishah  Asar  bi-Shebeat 

Jewish  Arbor  Day — New  Year  of  Trees — Reminiscent  of 
agricultural  life  of  the  Jews — Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine 
and  the  new  Jewish  life  being  created  there. 

VIII.  Important  moments  in  the  life  of  the  Jew. 

a)  Birth — Circumcision   of  boys — Redemption   of   first   born — 
Naming  of  girls. 

b)  Bar  Mitzvah — Membership  in  Jewish  community  at  thirteen. 
— assumption  of  responsibilities — putting  on  T'fillin — Confirmatione 

c)  The    Jewish    Wedding: — The    Ketubah — the    Huppah — the 
seven  benedictions — the  dances. 

d)  Hanukkath  Habbayith  (consecration  of  the  home). 

e)  Birchath  Hagomel  (blessing  for  escape  or  recovery). 

f)  Mourning — Kaddish — Shivah — Yahrzeit — Hazkarath 
Neshamoth. 

IX.  In   connection   with   this  course  the  children   should 

learn  the  following  Hebrew  terms: 

.n»n  .Vi1™  fa«  ,nen  ,\vo  ,T'H  ,]D'i  o  maiyo  ifa»  (2  mV  (1 
*np  (5  n»nn  nypp  (4  *a»  tin  ,]i»*n  n»  ,»30  ,naD  jVoa  ,iibnici») 
*nya  ,ynn  riTao  ,yon  npna  (8  o^n  »^»  (7  D'aiao  nap  (6  rua1? 
D'mia  co*  (12  3n  i-idn  (11  nos  bv  inns  (10  nDs  bv  p  0  port 
myn  (17  onis  rrnyD  (16  naiD  no'nn  -i»a  (15  ma  "?a  (h  ypin  "?ya  (13 
.nsnan  ,  pV'sn  (22  mso  ~ia  (21  pin  jins  (20  nwp  (19  prn  nap  ds  -inon 
amp,  m1?,  Van  (25  n,annaun(24  ma-iayaw,  nawa.D'Nan  (23  t^»i»p 
.'l1?  ,]na(30    fcrsion  (29  ,naVn  ,ana»<28  nTay  ,m*D(27  ^oian  nana  (26 
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nxy  06  mpD  (35  m'tf1  (34  D'D-in  ,-pD  (33  nana  02  ruDD  (31  Vn-ibh 

,npi2c  (40  myis  (39  n^m  i»a  (38  msw  yait*  (37 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

No  special  period  need  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Cus- 
toms and  Ceremonies  in  this  grade.  The  teacher  should, 
however,  call  attention  to  the  various  practices  and  ethical 
teachings,  that  will  come  up  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects studied  during  the  year.  In  schools  where  it  is  found 
impossible  to  complete  the  work  outlined  for  the  sixth  grade 
in  one  year,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  last  part  outlined  for 
that   in   the   fifth   grade. 

If  time  permits,  the  teacher  should  devote  some  time 
each  week  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  to  the  reading  of 
selections  from  the  Chapters  of  the  Fathers. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Judaism. 
Aim  and  Method : 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  children  of 
the  last  grade  a  broad  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Judaism.  The  teacher  should  try  to  im- 
press upon  the  children  the  fact  that  being  a  Jew  involves 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  history  but  also  of  a 
certain  type  of  life  and  action.  No  one  can  hope  to  become 
a  good  Jew  by  merely  setting  aside  a  particular  period  or 
time  for  the  practice  of  Judaism. 

In  presenting  the  lessons  the  teacher  should  not  attempt 
to  be  too  exhaustive.  The  topics  should  be  studied  in  an 
elementary  way,  and  those  topics  which  are  impracticable 
for  a  particular  class  should  be  omitted.  The  teacher  should 
act  as  a  leader  and  lead  the  child  to  contribute  facts  from 
his  own  experiences,  to  gather  facts  from  available  sources, 
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and  to  use  his  own  reasoning  power  in  forming  conclusions. 
The  children  should  use  a  textbook.  It  gives  the  child  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work. 

Time  Allotment:    To  be  decided  by  principal  and  teacher. 
Handbooks  for  the  Teacher: 

J.  H.  Greenstone:    The  Jewish  Religion- 

M.  Joseph:     Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life. 

M.  Friedlander:     Textbook  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  London,  1891. 

(This  book  may  also  be  used  by  the  children.) 

J.  H.  Greenstone:  Religion  of  Israel,  Philadelphia,  1902  (a  text- 
book for  children). 

H.  P.  Mendes:  The  Jewish  Religion  Ethically  Presented,  New 
York,  1915.     (a  textbook) 

Other  reference  books  for  the  teacher: 

S.  Schechter:  Studies  in  Judaism,  (1st  series;  2nd  series)  Phila- 
delphia 1896-1908. 

S.  Schechter:  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  New  York, 
1910. 

I.  Abrahams:    Judaism,  London,  1917. 

P.  Goodman:    The  Synagogue  and  the  Church,  London. 

Suggested  Work  for  the  Pupils. 

In  connection  with  this  course  the  children  might  be 
encouraged  to  work  out  during  the  year  the  following  pro- 
jects. Most  of  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  children  at 
home.  This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only 
to  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of 
work  in  the  Hebrew  School. 

1.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  booklet  called  "Laws  every 
Jewish  child  should  know". 

2.  To  make  a  week's  menu  which  complies  with  the 
Jewish  Dietary  Laws. 

3.  To  make  a  card  of  rules  for  people  visiting  the  syna- 
gogue. 

4.  To  write  a  booklet  of  fine  sayings  of  great  Jews. 
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5.  To  make  a  detailed  directory  of  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions in  the  neighborhood. 

6.  To  write  a  paper  on  what  might  be  done  by  all  the 
people  in  a  community  working  together  to  make  Jewish 
life  happier  and  more  attractive  than  it  is  now. 

List  of  Topics. 

This  outline  is  based  on  the  three  handbooks  which -are 
suggested  in  the  bibliography  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  teacher. 

I.  Presentation  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Course;  Children  s  Aim: 

We  are  soon  going  to  become  responsible  members  of  the 
Jewish  people  (Bar  Mizvah  or  confirmed).  What  responsi- 
bilities do  we  assume,  and  what  are  the  privileges?  How 
can  we  know  whether  or  not  we  are  good  Jews?  We  can 
only  answer  these  main  questions  after  we  find  the  answer 
to  the  following  minor  questions. 

II.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Teachings  of  Judaism? 

1.  Bible:  Divisions  of  the  Bible — Brief  description  of  the 
content  of  the  Bible — Authority  of  the  Torah — Truth  of 
the  Prophecies  (their  value  today) — Claim  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  Jew  of  today. 

2.  Talmuds:  The  need  for  the  development  of  the  Oral 
Law — Illustrations  of  very  early  development. 

a)  The  Mishnah — how  handed  down — its  compilation — language 
and  general  content. 

b)  The  Jerusalem   and    Babylonian   Talmud — how   they   were 
built  up — Mishnah  and  Gemara — Halachah  and  Haggadah. 

c)  The  Role  of  the  Talmud  in  the  Development  of  Judaism — its 
place  in  contemporary  life. 

3.  Other  Sources:  Impress  upon  the  children  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  Judaism  did  not  cease  at  any  time,  but 
that  the  development  of  Jewish  law  was  most  democratic. 
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Law  was  not  a  burden.  Discuss  briefly  the  contributions 
of  the  Geonim;  of  Bachya;  of  Moses  Maimonides;  of  the 
Shulhan  Aruch;  of  the  great  Rabbis  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages. 

Special  References: 

L.  Blau's  article  on  Bible  Canon  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  III, 
pp.  140-150. 

S.  Schechter:  Studies  in  Judaism  (1st  series,  pp.  73-142;  182- 
'212;   233-251). 

H.  E.  Ryle:     The  Cannon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.Abrahams:  Chapters  of  Jewish  Literature,  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

For  a  good  bibliography  of  the  Talmud  see  Mielziner's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Talmud. 

III.   What  are  some  of  the  main  beliefs  of  Judaism,  as  we 
learn  them  from  these  sources? 

1.  Belief  in  One  God. 

In  teaching  this  difficult  subject  the  teacher  should  not 
try  to  present  theological  or  philosophical  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  God.  His  aim  should  be  to  impress  upon 
the  child  the  fact  that  God  is  to  be  a  reality  in  his  daily  life, 
that  all  the  virtues  which  he  recognizes  are  various  phases 
of  God's  manifestations  in  this  world.  For  example,  we 
strive  to  be  just;  God  who  is  just  demands  that  we  be  just 
also.  We  strive  to  tell  the  truth ;  when  we  lie,  we  are  pro- 
faning God's  name. 

2.  The  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  to  Man — Prophecy. 
God  chose  certain  men  through  whom  he  expressed  his  mes- 
sage to  mankind  that  they  carry  out  justice  on  earth.  At 
the  present  day  we  no  longer  have  such  prophets  but  God's 
message  is  brought  home  through  different  means. 

3.  Freedom  of  Man's  Will — Relation  of  God  to  Man 
Man's  actions  and  moral  conduct  are  in  his  hands  alone. 

4.  Future  Life — Reward  and  Punishment — God  is  our 
Judge — Virtue  should  be  its  own  reward. 
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5.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  "Election  of  Israel?" 
— Aim  of  the  election  of  Israel — The  Messianic  Hope. 

1.  It  means  that  Israel  recognizes  its  moral  responsibilities  to  be 
a  holy  nation. 

a)  Israel  as  a  nation  is  to  act  not  selfishly  but  is  to  be  motivated 
by  the  highest  moral  aims. 

b)  The  individual  Jew  is  to  live  in  such  a  fashion  that  God's 
name  be  not  profaned. 

2.  The  Messianic  Hope  is  the  expression  of  the  Jewish  desire  for 
a  better  world. 

Special  References: 

For  methods  of  presenting  these  lessons  to  the  class  see  Green- 
stone's The  Jewish  Religion. 

S.  Schechter:   Studies  in  Judaism,  (1st  series  142-182;   213-233). 

S.  Schechter:     Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology. 

I.  Friedlander:    Past  and  Present,  pp.  1-38;   67-94;   431-451. 

I.     Klausner:  (DniDKO    f3ip)    nVPUNl   nniT    (Warsaw,  1904). 

Ahad  Ha'am:  Selected  Essays,  (Essay  on  Priest  and  Prophet) 
(Translation  of  Leon  Simon). 

IV.  How  can  we  carry  out  these  ideals? 

A)  By  carrying  out  our  duties  towards  God. 

a)  Fear  and  Love  of  God — reverence  for  His  name — Faith  and 
confidence  in  His  goodness — salification  of  His  Name<0#n  WMp) 
(Exodus  34;   Lev.  23;    Dt.  6  14-24;   4  15-28;    5  6-21,  etc.) 

b)  Prayer — Best  expression  of  our  feelings  towards  God — Value 
of  prayer  as  inspiration — highest  kind  of  prayer  (as  praise  or  thanks) 
— Minhag  or  custom. 

1)  Private  Devotion — Benedictions — Grace  after  meals — Keri- 
ath  Shema  'al  ha-Mittah. 

2)  Public  Worship — its  value — Minyan — Prayer  in  the  Hebrew 
language — attitude  during  prayer — periods  of  public  worship. 

B)  By  preserving  the  Jewish  consciousness  through  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  holidays. 
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a)  The  Sabbath — its  importance — its  role  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Jewish  people — a  day  of  rest — a  day  of  joy — a  day  of  worship 
and  study  (citation  of  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  quotations  to  prove 
it). 

b)  The  Festivals — rapid  review  of  their  characteristics — their 
influence  in  Jewish  life. 

1.  Passover  as  holding  up  the  ideal  of  liberty. 

2.  Shabuoth  the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  Torah,  exemplifying 
the  place  of  study  and  learning  in  Jewish  life. 

3.  New  Year  contrasted  with  Rosh  Hashanah. 

4.  Yom  Kippur  and  its  message  to  make  an  effort  to  improve 
one's  ways  of  living. 

5.  Sukkoth  and  its  message  of  happiness  and  of  a  cheerful  atti- 
tude in  the  appreciation  of  nature. 

6.  Minor  feasts  and  fasts — their  purpose — their  influence  in  pre- 
serving the  historical  consciousness  of  the  Jew. 

C)  By  remaining  Distinct  and   Pure. 

a)  The  Dietary  Laws — Biblical  Injunction — their  object — their 
importance  in  Jewish  life. 

1.  Vegetable  Food — fruit. of  trees  in  the  first  three  years  (Orlah) 
— Kilaim. 

2.  Animal  Food — clean  and  unclean  animals — the  killing  of  ani- 
mals for  food — the  Shohet — Prohibition  of  Blood — Forbidden  Fat 
— How  to  Kasher  meat — Meat  and  Milk. 

b)  Proper  care  of  dress — wearing  of  the  hat  during  services. 

c)  Symbols  as  reminders  of  our  duty  to  carry  out  these  ideals. 
1)  Covenant  of  Abraham;    (2)  Mezuzah;    (3)  Zizith;    (4)  Tefillin. 

D)  By  caring  for  our  health  and  the  health  of  others — 
Promotion  of  bodily  health  is  a  sacred  obligation — Modera- 
tion the  keynote  of  Jewish  teachings — use  of  physicians  and 
not  healers. 

E)  By  cultivating  the  mind. 

1.  Education — no  educated  caste  among  the  Jews — opportunity 
for  all  to  acquire  knowledge — how  the  Jewish  boy  and  girl  were 
brought  up  in  Eastern  Europe — how  they  are  brought  up  in  Pales- 
tine— importance  of  the  education  of  girls. 
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2.  The  importance  of  educational  institutions  of  America — brief 
review  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  in  America. 

3.  The  need  of  being  intellectually  honest. 

F)  By  being  industrious — praise  of  industry — great  Rab- 
bis engaged  in  industries  and  manual  labor. 

G)  By  caring  for  the  material  and  social  needs  of  the 
family. 

1.  Place  of  the  home  in  Jewish  life  (nursery  of  Jewish  virtues) — 
symbols  of  the  Jewish  home. 

2.  The  Jewish  father  and  mother — parental  authority — loyalty 
of  children. 

3.  Our  relations  to  our  family. 

4.  Joy  and  gladness  in  the  Jewish  home — Bar  Mizvah — Wed- 
ding. 

5.  What  can  we  do  to  make  our  home-life  ideal  and  how  can  we 
help  to  secure  for  other  families  the  same  good  things  we  desire  for 
our  own. 

H)  By  giving  our  support  to  the  synagogue.  Place  of 
the  Synagogue  in  Jewish  life — House  of  worship  nVsnn  rva 
— House  of  Assembly  nown  rva — House  of  Study  p-nonn'a 
The  synagogue  a  center  for  various  Jewish  activities. 

T)   By  respecting  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men. 

1.  Rights  of  every  man  (a)  to  his  own  property — employer  and 
employed  (Deut.  5-14;  23-16-17,  etc.);  (b)  to  fair  dealing — honesty 
in  all  of  our  actions — prohibition  of  usury — mischief  of  inconside- 
rate speech;   (c)  to  rest — master  and  servant — superior  and  inferior. 

2.  Relation  between  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

3.  Our  attitude  towards  people  entrusted  with  positions  of  great 
civic  and  social  responsibility. 

4.  The  Rights  of  the  Unprotected. 

a)  Jewish  conception  of  charity — meaning  of  the  term  Zedakah — 
Ciemilath  Hesed — Hachnasath  Orchim — the  care  of  the  orphan  and 
widow,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor. 
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b)  Collection  and  distribution  of  charity — traditional  ways  of 
giving  charity — periodical  assessment  and  voluntary  contributions 
— tithe.     (Citation  of  Biblical  quotations) 

c)  Rights  of  Dumb  Animals  (Ex.  20  45;   Dt.  XX  1-4,  etc.) 

J)   By  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  of  other  peoples  and 
other  lands — Highest  forms  of  service. 

Special  References: 

H.  N.  Bialik  and  J.  H.  Ravintzky:  m3«n   1SD  (Odessa,  1910). 

The  teacher  will  find  in  these  books  post-Biblical  quotations 
illustrating  the  Jewish  teachings  on  these  topics. 

The  Shulhan  Aruch. 

M.  Lazarus:  The  Ethics  of  Judaism,  2  vols,  Philadelphia,  1901. 

Pamphlets  on  Passover  and  Shabuoth  (United  Synagogue  Pub- 
lications). 

Little  Studies  in  Judaism  (Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur) 
(Jewish  Pub.  Society). 

Articles  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
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HISTORY 

T      _  ,    A.  INTRODUCTION. 

I.  General  Aim : 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  history  should  be  to  instil  in 
the  child  a  love  for  his  people  and  a  pride  in  its  history.  It 
should  give  him  a  clear  and  unbroken  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  from  its  beginnings  until  the 
present  time.  "The  central  idea  which  the  teacher  is  to 
impress  upon  the  child  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  fashion  and  preserve  its  individuality  and 
its  distinctive  institutions.  The  pupil  must  become  aware 
that  this  feat  was  not  accomplished  without  a  conscious 
struggle,  a  struggle  against  all  kinds  of  disintegrating  influ- 
ences and  detrimental  forces.  The  boy  or  girl  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  this  struggle  has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully only  because  the  Jewish  people  has  never  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history  been  ready  to  yield  to  its  environ- 
ment. It  has  been  willing  to  adjust  itself,  to  change,  but 
unwilling  in  this  process  of  change  to  surrender  one  iota  of 
its  historic  continuity.  Lastly,  the  pupil  is  to  become  con- 
scious that  in  facing  the  problems  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future,  the  Jewish  people  must  preserve  this  same  attitude 
of  continuity  and  change."  (Leo  L.  Honor:  The  Teaching 
of  Jewish  History  in  the  "Jewish  Teacher,"  May  1917.) 

II.  Suggestions  as  to  Method : 

1.  It  is  important  to  see  to  it  that  the  facts  taught  are 
historical,  and  that  they  are  recognized  by  the  pupils  to  be 
historical.  This  implies  some  consciousness  of  historical 
evidence  and  requires  the  introduction  of  exercises  to  deve- 
lop that  consciousness. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  present  the  lesson  with 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  it.    He  will  fail  in  his  purpose  if  he 
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teaches  the  wonderful  story  of  our  past  in  the  same  objec- 
tive manner  in  which  he  would  teach  the  story  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  It,  is  however,  pedagogically  and  morally 
wrong  to  give  the  child  the  impression  that  all  was  well  in 
Jewish  life  throughout  the  ages.  The  child  should  know 
that  men  are  subject  to  weaknesses  and  failings,  and  that 
even  our  own  nation  has  been  far  from  infallible.  A  fair, 
tolerant,  open-minded,  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  his- 
tory will  help  the  child  to  understand  that  the  reason  that 
all  is  not  well  is  just  because  many  members  of  society  did 
not  know  nor  care  to  know  certain  fundamental  principles, 
and  "that  we  therefore  want  to  enlist  his  aid  not  only  that 
he  may  become  an  honorable  member  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  that  he  may  help  to  bring  home,  if  necessary,  the  need 
of  right  living". 

3.  Realness  of  History: 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  history  teacher  is  to  make 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  the  descriptions  of  movements 
living  and  intelligible  to  the  child.  He  must  make  clear  the 
connection  of  these  stories  with  our  own  day.  Some  of  the 
aids  which  the  teacher  should  employ  are 

a)  Comparison  of  the  imagined  situations  with  the  pupil's  own 
experience.  Teachers  often  fail  to  make  situations  real  because  the 
illustrations  which  they  prepare  are  above  the  heads  or  beyond  the 
experience  of  their  pupils. 

b)  Models,  specimens,  pictures,  etc.  The  sandtable  is  a  useful 
instrument  at  the  teacher's  disposal.  Simple  history  museums  can 
be  started  with  little  expense. 

c)  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Seldom  should  there  be  a  history  lesson 
in  which  geographical  conditions  play  an  important  part,  without  a 
wall  map.  Small  outline  maps  for  historical  purposes  are  now  pro- 
curable at  very  low  prices. 

d)  Dramatic  representations. 
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4.  Use  of  Text  Book  and  Related  Readings. 

No  text  book  is  needed  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
In  the  higher  grades  textbooks  should  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  but  rather  for  review  after  the  lesson  has 
been  taught.  The  work  should  be  supplemented  with  col- 
lateral reading.  Whenever  possible  the  teacher  should  use 
original  texts.  For  example,  Maimonides  becomes  a  real 
person  to  the  child  if  the  teacher  reads  aloud  Maimonides' 
own  letter  describing  his  busy  days  in  Cairo.  Supplementary 
readings  from  popular  works,  novels,  and  stories  are  useful. 
"To  make  history  interesting  it  must  not  be  concentrated 
history,  There  must  be  plenty  of  interesting  detail.  Con- 
densed history  is  like  hard  tack.  It  is  probably  nourishing, 
but  very  hard  to  masticate".  (W.  W.  Charters,  Teaching 
of  the  Common  Branches,  Boston,  1913.     p.  251.) 

5.  Choice  of  Material. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Jewish 
History  even  in  the  barest  outline.  It  becomes  necessary 
therefore  for  the  teacher  to  learn  how  to  omit  judiciously 
and  how  to  choose  figures  that  are  characteristic  of  certain 
periods  or  movements.  For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  many  Jewish  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jehudah  Halevi  will  suffice  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  poets.  It  is  not  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  go  into  details  in  making  children  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Kabbalah.  By  telling  the  story  of  Israel 
Baal  Shem,  the  inwardness  and  beauty  of  mysticism  can  be 
made  clear.  Fullest  possible  use  should  be  made  of  contrast. 
Two  figures  of  Jewish  history  or  two  movements  can  some- 
times be  dealt  with  in  one  talk.  For  example,  the  character 
of  the  Wilna  Gaon  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  aim 
and  work  of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
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6.  Use  of  Biographies. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  use  of  biogra- 
phies. The  life  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time  which  helped  to  create  these  leaders  should 
rather  be  emphasized.  "Biography  can  be  made  more  his- 
torical by  grouping  men  about  events  rather  than  events 
about  men".  "Hero-worship  is  non-Jewish.  In  all  our 
history  we  have  subordinated  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity and  have  regarded  the  movement  more  important 
than  its  leader.  We  have  no  panegyrics  of  individuals  and 
no  epics  such  as  the  Homeric  praise  of  national  heroes.  It 
is  unsound  to  turn  Judas  Maccabaeus  into  a  Jewish  Ulysses. 
The  fight  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  personal  qualities  of  the  leaders  of  the 
fight".  (See  Dr.  De  Sola  Pool's  article  on  Method  of  Pre- 
senting Jewish  history) 

7.  Organization  of  Historical  Facts. 

"The  events  of  history  must  not  stand  out  separately 
but  should  be  grasped  as  links  of  a  logical  chain  of  causes 
and  effects.  Question  the  pupils  as  to  what  they  think 
would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  a  certain  event;  making 
them  state  their  reasons.  Then  compare  their  answers 
with  the  actual  historic  sequence.  Lead  them  to  see  where 
their  reasoning  was  faulty,  or  their  premises  inadequate  or 
defective".  (Oscar  Gerson,  Instruction  in  the  Grades,  New 
York,  1914,  p.  244).  The  teacher  must  be  cautioned,  how- 
ever, against  the  danger  of  going  too  far  in  a  philosophical 
and  sociological  direction.  Lengthy  discussions  of  causa- 
tion, which  are  particularly  abstract  to  the  child,  find  no 
appeal  in  his  experiences,  and  are,  to  a  great  extent,  lost 
upon  him. 
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8.  Dates  and  Importance  of  Details. 

Only  a  very  few  important  dates  should  be  remembered. 
As  fast  as  these  dates  are  learned,  they  should  be  placed 
upon  a  chart,  and  a  few  minutes  each  week  or  twice  a  month 
should  be  devoted  to  their  review.  In  the  daily  lessons,  of 
course,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  know  details  that 
they  would  not  be  expected  to  know  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  a  year  later.  "In  history  study,  the  pupils  should  read 
widely  for  what  they  can  absorb;  should  memorize  a  few 
facts,  but  those  few  should  be  remembered  well". 

9.  Time  Perception. 

Time  perception  develops  much  later  than  spacial 
apprehension.  The  time  string  knotted  at  regular  intervals, 
the  line  on  the  board,  slips  of  paper  or  the  time  block  are 
devices  that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

10.  Drill. 

"One  particular  thing  needs  to  be  drilled  on  in  every 
lesson.  That  is  not  dates  but  names;  for  one  great  reason 
for  the  failure  to  retain  history  is  the  failure  to  remember 
names".  (W.  W.  Charters,  Teaching  of  the  Common 
Branches,  p.  259.) 

11.  Reviews  and  Examinations. 

In  all  reviews  and  examinations  emphasis  should  be 
put  upon  the  relative  significance  of  the  event.  The  teacher 
should  try  to  make  the  reviews  interesting.  The  children 
may  be  asked  to  write  letters  telling  about  everyday  life  of 
people  in  a  certain  period.  Diaries  written  by  an  imaginary 
child  living  in  a  certain  time  in  the  past  allow  for  a  great 
deal  of  inventiveness  and  are  interesting.  In  biographical 
work  pupils  may  take  one  of  the  characters  studied  and 
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describe  him  to  the  rest  of  the  class  while  the  pupils  guess 
who  it  is.  This  makes  an  interesting  review  after  several 
characters  have  been  given. 

12.  Class  Mechanics. 

a)  History  Notebooks.  Notebooks  may  be  used  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  of  use  for  remember- 
ing important  points.  Notes  should  be  notes,  and  not  books. 
In  these  notebooks  should  be  placed  the  outlines,  maps, 
names  of  places  and  famous  men,  and  principal  dates  to  be 
remembered. 

b)  Outlines.  The  use  of  blackboard  outlines  for  class 
work  are  most  effective  when  they  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  teacher  and  pupils  together. 

c)  Written  Work.  Most  of  the  work  should  be  oral. 
Some  writing  is  of  use  in  fixing  points  in  memory.  Occasion- 
ally the  first  five  minutes  may  profitably  be  spent  at  the 
board.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  write  answers  to  assigned 
questions.  Occasionally  the  class  may  be  asked  to  write 
reports. 

d)  Questions. 

1.  They  should  be  topical  and  brief. 

2)  They  should  not  be  leading  questions  to  which  the  pupil  can 
guess  the  answer. 

3)  Except  for  purposes  of  rapid  review  they  should  not  be  an- 
swerable by  yes  or  no. 

e)  Assignment  of  Lessons.  Definite  assignments  for 
home  and  school  study  should  be  made.  A  suggestive  out- 
line consisting  perhaps  entirely  of  questions,  should  accom- 
pany the  assignment.  Such  outlines  help  to  give  definiteness 
to  the  work. 
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13.  Current  Events. 

Whenever  possible  current  events  in  Jewish  life  should 
be  used  in  explaining  historic  events,  and  vice  versa.  The 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  Jewish  items  in 
their  readings,  and  to  report  especially  interesting  facts  or 
incidents.  Those  topics  that  will  have  a  future  historical 
significance  should  be  discussed  in  class.  Some  of  the  pupils 
might  be  assigned  to  paste  pictures  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  a  book  or  on  a  bulletin  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time. 

14.  Correlation  with  other  subjects. 

In  the  study  of  history  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  correlation  especially  with  the  subjects  of  Hebrew  and 
Bible.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  American  and  gene- 
ral history  to  interpret  Jewish  history.  The  American 
national  days,  such  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's 
and  Lincoln's  Birthdays,  Decoration  Day  should  be  used 
to  tell  the  children  of  the  "unsung"  Jewish  American 
heroes  like  Asser  Levi,  Haym  Solomon,  Judah  Touro 
and  others,  down  to  the  Jews  who  are  helping  to  make 
American  history  in  our  own  day.  Or  take  General 
History,  how  different,  and  more  true,  would  be  the  Jewish 
child's  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Conquerors, the  Church, 
the  Crusaders,  the  role  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  Cromwell, 
of  Napoleon,  if  their  effects  upon  Jewish  history  were  point- 
ed out.  In  short,  the  interpretation  and  supplementation 
of  the  general  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  offers  a  rich 
field  of  instruction  for  fitting  the  American  Jewish  child 
into  the  general  American  community  in  which  it  is  to  live. 

15.  Use  of  Projects  in  Teaching  of  History. 

One  of  the  best  means  by  which  we  can  stimulate 
children  to  do  outside  work  is  by  encouraging  them  to  plan 
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and  undertake  some  piece  of  work  which  might  extend  over 
some  period  of  time.  The  teacher  will  assist  the  pupil  by 
giving  him  not  only  information  of  subject-matter  that  is 
available  in  books  but  also  in  wise-purposing  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil. 

a)  Projects  in  history  may  be  of  such  nature  as  to  provide  work 
for  the  entire  class,  or  it  may  be  purely  individual.  The  history  of 
Hanukkah,  Passover,  and  other  holidays,  the  life  of  a  great  man,  or 
an  ordinary  topic,  such  as  the  causes  which  led  our  relatives  to 
migrate  to  America,  may  serve  as  a  project  for  investigation  which 
would  be  preferred  by  the  class  to  regular  course-of-study  work.  A 
teacher  may  be  able  so  to  organize  the  course  of  study  into  interest- 
ing projects  that  nothing  will  be  missed. 

b)  When  a  group  of  children  make  a  special  investigation,  an 
entire  period  may  be  turned  over  to  them  with  profit. 

c)  A  number  of  suggestions  which  may  furnish  a  basis  for  pos- 
sible projects  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  outline.  Each  teacher  will 
be  able  to  add  many  more.  There  is  probably  no  subject  in  the 
curriculum  which  offers  greater  possibilities  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  "project"  method  of  instruction  than  history. 

Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher. 

1.  On  Teaching  Methods: 

L.  Honor :  The  Teaching  of  Jewish  History.  The  Jewish  Teacher, 
vol.  I,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

D.  de  Sola  Pool:  Method  of  Presenting  Jewish  History  (Brief 
article  in  Leader's  Bulletin  of  Young  Judea,  February  1,  1916.) 

H.  Johnson:  The  Teaching  of  History,  New  York,  1908  (an  excel- 
lent book). 

C.  McMurry:    Special  Methods  in  History,  New  York,  1908. 

M .  E .  Simpson :  Supervised  Study  in  A  merican  History,  New  York, 
1918  (A  suggestive  book). 

M.  E.  Branon:    The  Project  Method  in  Education,  Boston,  1919. 

2.  General  Jewish  Histories. 

H.  Graetz:  Jewish  History.  6  vols.  Philadelphia,  1898.  The 
Hebrew  translation  ^Nlto'  'D1  nm  by  S.  P.  Rabinowitz  n"BW) 
in  9  volumes  (Warsaw,  1907)  is  very  good. 
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J.    Frankel:    nbx7\  myojo  nnN  "ry  Dmrrn  miVin.    6   vols. 

Warsaw,  1908. 

D.  Cassel:  lniBT  By  mnp  3  vols,  (translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  D.  Rodner).     Wilna,  1886. 

S.  Dubnow:  B'lByn  nnip  4  vols. (translation  from  the  Russian 
by  A.  Libushitzky)  Warsaw  1908. 

A.  J.  Rabinowitz:  h^W   oy   nnVin   4  vols.  Warsaw,  1919. 

3    Brief  Sketches  of  Jewish   History. 

P.Goodman:    History  of  the  Jews.    London,  1917. 
S.  Dubnow:    Jewish  History  (an  essay  in  the  philosophy  of  Histo- 
ry), Philadelphia,  1903.     (an  excellent  little  volume) 

G.  Deutsch:    Philosophy  of  Jewish  History.  Cincinnati,  1897. 
A.  Karpeles:    A  Sketch  of  Jewish  History,  Philadelphia,  1897. 
K.  Magnus:    Outline  of  Jewish  History,  Philadelphia,  1890. 
A.  Ben  Jehudah:  bmvr   'B1   H31   TIXp  Jerusalem,   1897. 
S.    Berman:  ^tOP'   Dy    \>W   TMXp   nniDD'H  Warsaw,    1906. 
J.  Grozovsky:  D'B'n  H3H   mxp   New  York,   1920. 

J.  Klausner:  ]i»«n  p"?n  .B'tuiBtpnn  nDipn  iy  n^wniy  miBD'n 
Odessa,  1919. 

A.  Bildersee:  Jewish  Post-Biblical  History,  through  Great 
Personalities!  Cincinnati,  1918 

4.  Maps. 

Smith  and  Bartholomew's  Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  London,   1915. 

Charles  Foster  Kent  and  A.  A.  Madsen: 

Topographical  and  Historical  Wall  Maps  and  Chronological  Chart 
for  Bible  Students.  (Pilgrim  Press,  Boston)  Each  map  is  42x60 
printed  in  colors  on  cloth  faced  with  paper  and  mounted  on  rollers. 

No.  1  Topographical  Map  of  Palestine 

No.  2  Period  of  the  Wilderness  Wandering  and  the  Hebrew  Set- 
tlement in  Canaan 

No.  3  United  Hebrew  Kingdom,  and  Divided  Hebrew  Kingdom 

No.  4  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Persian  Empires 

No.  5  Restored  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  and  the  Mac- 
cabean  Kingdom 

No.  6  A  Chart  of  Biblical  and  Contemporaneous  Chronology. 

The  following  two  Hebrew  maps  are  procurable: 
nfcrein)  Disip  hsd  s"y  nrnp  .m  tsd.n  ,wy  riBny  ^mp*  yin  nso 

.ofjnn  ,j^n3  ,'jpxn  "ryisn  nyi 
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If  possible,  the  school  should  possess  a  globe  and  also  a  relief  map 
of  Palestine.  A  large  relief  map  of  Palestine  may  be  obtained  for 
$15  from  the  Central  School  Supply  House,  Chicago.  The  Edwin 
E.  Howell  relief  map  of  Palestine  and  Mt.  Sinai  Peninsula,  5  ft.  2 
in.  by  3  ft.  6  in,  may  be  obtained  for  $50  from  Howell's  Microcosm 
512  17th  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Models  representing  the  Temple,  tabernacle,  altar,  shepherd's 
tent,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  both  in  the  study  of  history  and  Bible 
may  be  secured  from  Wm.  H.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Chicago  at  from  25  cents 
to  $5.00. 

OUTLINE   OF   WORK. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 
Stories. 

Aim: 

The  work  done  during  the  first  two  years  can  hardly  be 
called  history.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  child 
an  appreciation  of  the  holidays  and  of  all  events  that  appeal 
to  young  children.  With  this  end  in  view  there  should  be 
given  Jewish  legends,  fables,  folklore  stories,  simple  bio- 
graphies of  great  Jews,  and  interesting  stories  connected 
with  American  Jewish  history.  In  these  grades  the  pupils 
are  interested  in  story  only,  and  the  teacher  will  have  to 
content  herself  with  impressions.  The  main  task  is  to  create 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  things  Jewish.  The  stories  will 
also  give  "an  opportunity  to  suggest,  develop,  and  establish 
in  the  pupils  those  moral  and  religious  qualities  which  are 
suited  to  the  type  of  child-life  represented  in  these  grades". 

The  work  does  not  require  a  special  period  but  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  other  studies.  The  work  should 
also  correlate  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  will  fur- 
nish motive  and  concreteness. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  year  work  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  year.     The  method  of  presenting  the  material  is  also 
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the  same  as  in  the  first  year,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
second  grade  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  consider  the  mate- 
rial on  a  wider  scale.  A  study  of  the  national  holidays  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  ceremonies  will  give  the  chil- 
dren an  acquaintance  with  much  historical  material.  In 
order  that*  both  grades  might  not  do  the  same  work  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  advisable  that  special  programs  for  the 
two  years  be  worked  out. 

The  stories  of  the  following  holidays  and  special  days 
might  be  discussed  in  the  second  grade — Hanukkah;  Fast 
of  Tebeth;  Hamishah  'Asar  bi-Shebat;  Purim;  Passover; 
Lag  b'Omer;  Shabuoth.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  and  Decoration  Day  should  be  used  as 
occasions  for  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
America  and  their  share  in  its  development. 

Time  Allotment: 

One  and  a  quarter  hours. 

Telling  Stories: 

1.  Sources  of  Material. — Not  a  great  many  prepared 
stories  are  available  for  the  Jewish  teacher.  One  must  learn 
to  glean  them  from  various  sources.  The  following  sugges- 
tions by  various  successful  story  tellers  may  be  found 
helpful  to  the  teacher. 

a)  Stories  told  in  the  religious  school  must  have  a  permanent 
religious  value  since  our  purpose  is  not  merely  to  entertain  the  pupils 
but  to  develop  their  religious  character. 

b)  Stories  from  the  Bible  which  bring  out  the  beauty  of  God's 
world  and  the  child's  part  in  that  world  are  best  suited  for  these 
grades. 

c)  Stories  selected  from  Jewish  literature,  nature,  art,  and  every- 
day life  of  the  Jews  here  and  elsewhere  will  also  offer  material  for 
these  grades.  Stories  that  illustrate  common  sense  and  resource- 
fulness, that  give  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  Jews  in  other  lands, 
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that  bring  in  the  unusual,  that  develop  humor,  that  emphasize  the 
positive  and  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  negative  and  ugly,  stories 
that  have  life  and  action,  legends,  all  of  these  have  their  place  in 
this  department. 

d)  Stories  of  "goody-goody  children  ",  sentimental  stories,  stories 
that  are  full  of  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations,  stories  that 
teach  by  sarcasm,  stories  that  may  cause  fear,  or  mirth  concerning 
any  race  of  people,  or  stories  with  deathbed  scenes  clearly  have  no 
place  in  this  department. 

2.  The  Jewish  teacher  will  find  very  few  stories  which  he 
will  be  able  to  use  verbatim.  Every  teacher  must  therefore 
make  it  her  business  to  prepare  carefully  each  story.  She 
will  find  excellent  suggestions  in  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography. 

a)  How  to  Prepare  the  Bible  Story: 

1.  Decide  upon  the  purpose  of  the  story. 

2.  Read  Bible  material. 

3.  Read  additional  material  which  will  help  to  interpret  the  inci- 
dents and  events  of  the  story. 

4.  Read  the  same  story  as  told  by  different  writers. 

5.  Write  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  then  make  an  outline 
of  the  body  of  the  story. 

b)  How   to   Construct  a  Story: 

1.  Be  careful  in  making  your  introduction  brief  and  suggestive, 
using  short  sentences  and  concrete  words.  Avoid  the  usual  phrase 
"once  upon  a  time"  or  any  introduction  which  is  too  general  in 
character.  Do  not  introduce  a  story  with  a  question  or  with 
another  story. 

2.  The  plot  of  the  story  must  be  simple,  direct  and  obvious,  and 
all  the  facts  of  the  story  should  be  organized  around  a  central  theme. 
All  unnecessary  explanations  and  details  should  be  avoided  in  order 
to  make  the  succession  of  incidents  clear,  logical  and  unified,  and 
the  climax  clear  and  outstanding. 

3.  Each  story  should  tend  toward  a  human  need,  a  human  truth, 
a  human  experience,  but  the  moral  must  be  implicit  in  the  story. 
The  vital  worth  of  a  story  is  not  in  telling  the  children  the  moral  at 
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the  end  or  beginning  of  the  story.  The  influence  of  the  story  must 
show  itself  in  the  feelings  of  the  children,  in  their  approval  of  certain 
conduct,  in  their  efforts  to  do  right,  and  in  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  The  conclusion  should  therefore  be  brief  and  concise. 
Do  not  moralize  nor  summarize,  nor  close  with  a  note  of  uncertainty. 

4.  Be  careful  in  the  use  of  your  language.  Avoid  the  use  of  slang. 
Whenever  Biblical  stories  are  told,the  narrator  should  adhere  to  the 
text  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  How  to  Use  the  Story  in  the  Classroom. 

a)  Never  read  a  story  from  a  book,  always  tell  it. 

b)  Never  allow  a  lesson  period  to  degenerate  into  a  reading  lesson 
by  asking  children  to  read  "by  turns"  from  a  book. 

c)  Get  the  children  in  the  proper  mood  before  telling  a  story 
either  by  recalling  their  stock  of  ideas  by  a  few  questions  related  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  or  by  telling  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  of 
vital  interest  to  them. 

d)  Throughout  the  telling  of  the  story  questions  may  be  asked  to 
help  the  child  get  the  thought  and  catch  the  spirit.  But  these  ques- 
tions should  be  few  in  number  because  the  children  do  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  story.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  tell  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  Whenever  children  can  anticipate  action,  they  enjoy 
it.  Children  enjoy  closing  their  eyes  during  the  reading  to  see  if 
they  can  see  the  picture. 

e)  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  tell  a  story  two  or  three  times 
before  the  children  fully  grasp  it.  This  is  especially  true  during 
the  early  part  of  the  first  year.  If  the  children  like  the  story, 
they  never  get  tired  of  it.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  repeated  on 
the  same  day. 

f)  The  stories  should  not  be  retold  in  the  class  immediately.  In 
fact,  it  should  never  be  reproduced  by  the  children  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  it  was  given  to  them.  The  children  should,  however, 
be  allowed  to  discuss  the  story. 

g)  In  the  discussion  of  the  story  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
children  have  the  important  events  clearly  in  mind. 

h)  A  series  of  pictures  drawn  on  the  blackboard  help  to  sum- 
marize the  essential  points.  Stereopticon  views  help  to  make  more 
real  some  of  the  Biblical  stories,  but  all  pictures  should  be  shown 
only  after  the  children  know  the  story. 
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i)  After  the  children  are  through  with  the  story,  they  may  be 
asked  if  they  desire  to  tell  it  at  home  or  to  some  other  class.  It 
thus  becomes  a  means  of  service  to  others. 

The  tellers  should  be  responsible  for  a  truthful,  unexaggerated 
account  of  the  events  in  their  proper  order.  They  should  be  able 
to  give  the  lesson  of  the  story. 

j)  A  history  match  might  be  arranged.  The  children  should  also 
arrange  to  act  one  or  two  of  the  stories. 

k)  Many  stories  and  poems  might  be  read  to  the  children  with 
no  idea  of  having  them  reproduced  later  on  by  the  children.  They 
should  be  given  because  they  are  good  and  well-suited  for  certain 
occasions. 

1)  Interest  the  children  in  reading  some  of  the  stories  in  the  pri- 
mary books  or  pamphlets.. 

List  of  Topics. 

A  large  number  of  these  stories  are  especially  adapted  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  various  holidays  and  anniversa- 
ries that  fall  within  the  school  year,  and  should  be  used  in 
the  order  following  the  calendar  rather  than  in  #he  order  in 
which  they  are  given  here.  Practically  all  these  topics  may 
be  used  as  the  starting  places  for  other  related  stories. 
Comparatively  few  stories  are  based  on  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible,  because  the  children  will  come  to  learn  about  them 
in  the  original  Hebrew  text  in  a  later  period.  The  teacher 
may  adapt  for  the  use  of  children  some  of  the  stories  found 
in  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

1.  The  First  Hebrew  Boy — Abraham 

2.  The  First  Jewish  Mother — Sarah 

3.  The  Home  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 

4.  The  Boy  who  Dreamed — Joseph 

5.  The  First  Passover  (Life  of  Moses) 

6.  The  Captain  and  His  Daughter — Jephtha 

7.  The  Girl  who  Gathered  Barley — Ruth 

8.  The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Giant — David 

9.  A  Wise  King — Solomon 
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10.  A  Man  who  Stood  Alone  for  God — Elijah 

11.  Judas  Maccabaeus  (For  Hanukkah) 

12.  Hillel  as  a  Schoolboy  (J.  Myers,  The  Jewish  Story  Book) 

13.  A  Teacher  who  saved  the  Nation — Jochanan  ben  Zakkai 

14.  A  Shepherd  Boy  who  became  a  Great  Man — Akiba  (For 
Lag  b'Omer) 

15.  Jewish  Pioneers  (For  Arbor  Day) — story  of  the  experiences 
of  the  early  colonists  in  Palestine 

16.  The  Jewish  "Mayflower"  and  the  Jewish  Pilgrims  (The 
Story  of  the  Landing  of  the  first  Jews  in  the  St.  Catharina)  (For 
Thanksgiving  Day) 

17.  A  Boy  who  Became  a  Great  Poet — Jehudah  Halevi 

18.  A  Jewish   Home  in   Palestine 

19.  A  Jewish   School   in   Palestine 

20.  Jewish  Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands 

21.  Jewish  legends,  folktales,  nature  stories,  etc.  Themes  dealing 
with  such  child  experiences  as  obedience,  helpfulness,  kindness  and 
bravery,  etc. 

SOME  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER." 

I.  On  Aim  and  Method: 

E.  Kohn :    A  Manual  for  Teaching  Biblical  History. 

J.  Morgenstern:  A  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
It  contains  many  good  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the  stories 
found  in  the  first  part  of  Genesis. 

L.  Grossman :  The  Aims  of  Teaching  in  Jewish  Schools,  pp.  29-49 ; 
160-171. 

E.Jacobs:  The  Methods  of  Teaching  Primary  Grades.  Courses  A 
and  B.  Philadelphia,  1914. 

A.  Munkres:  Primary  Method  in  the  Church  School.  Boston, 
1921.    (It  contains  excellent  suggestions  for  successful  story  telling) 

M.  W.  Eggleston:  The  Use  of  the  Story  in  Religious  Education. 
Boston,  1913.     (It  contains  a  good  bibliography) 

E.  Lehman:  The  Jewish  Teacher.  Series  I  and  II.  New  York, 
1915. 
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1 1 .  Material  fo r  Sto ries : 


S.  Ish  Kishor:    The  Bible  Story.    New  York,  1921. 

J.  Myers:    The  Jewish  Story  Book.    London,  1910. 

H.  Trager:     Festival  Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  in 
Palestine.    New  York,  1910. 

H.  Trager:    Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  in  Palestine. 
New  York,  1920. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:    Stories  from  the  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud.    New  York, 
1894. 

G.  Friedlander:    Jewish  Fairy  Book.    New  York,  1921. 

G.  Friedlander:   Jewish  Fairy  Tales  and  Stories.   New  York,  1918. 

J.  Cohen:    Flowers  of  the  Midrash,  New  York,  1912. 

L.  Ginzberg:     The  Legends  of  the  Jews.     4  vols.     Philadelphia, 
1909-1913. 
J.  B.  Lerner:    (nmi  ,rP0in)  Vfcnw  nmN  "?D. 

E.  E.  Levinger:    The  New  Land  (Stories  of  American  Jewish  his- 
tory) New  York,  1920. 

E.  E.  Levinger:    Jewish  Holiday  Stories,  New  York,  1918. 

C.  L.  Kent  and  E.  Lehman:    The  Junior  Bible.    (Bloch  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York) 

A.  R.  Altman :    The  Jewish  Child's  Bible  Stories.  New  York,  1917. 

F.  J.  Gould:     Conduct  Stories.     New  York,  1910. 

F.  J.  Gould:     The  Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons.     4  vols. 
London,  1914. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Biblical  History. 

Aim: 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  these  two  grades  is  to  present 
in  connected  story-form  the  main  facts  of  Biblical  history. 
The  work  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  way 
from  the  standpoint  of  cause  and  effect.  Most  of  the  lessons 
will  have  to  be  biographical  adapted  in  material  and  in 
method  to  children  of  9  to  10  years  of  age. 
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Time  Allotment: 
1  hour  per  week. 

Textbooks : 

Maurice  H.  Harris:    The  People  of  the  Book.    New  York,  1918. 

Louis  B.  Abrahams:    A  Manual  of  Scripture  History.    New  York, 
1918. 

Supplementary  Readings  in 

ME.  Wells:    How  the  Present  came  from  the  Past.  Book  Two.  Ori- 
ental Life,  New  York,  1920. 

S.  M.  Best:    Egypt  and  Her  Neighbors,  New  York,  1921. 

W.  Canfield:     The  Sign  Above  the  Door,  Philadelphia,  1912. 

L.  Pendleton:     In  Assyrian  Tents,  Philadelphia,  1904. 

L.  Pendleton:    Lost  Prince  Almon,  Philadelphia,  1898. 

Eleanor  E.  Harris:     The  Game  of  Doeg,  a  story  of  the  Hebrew 
People,  (Jewish  Publication  Society) 

General  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  present  both  story 
and  biography  in  chronological  sequence  selected  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  development  of  our  history  as  shaped 
not  only  by  the  great  Jewish  leaders  but  also  by  the  Jewish 
people.  Even  in  these  grades  the  teacher  can  make  the 
pupils  appreciate  the  gradual  development  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  life  and  works  of  the 
Patriarchs.  The  progress  denoted  by  the  terms  family, 
people,  tribe,  monarchy,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  power 
between  patriarch,  leader,  judge,  and  king,  can  also  be  made 
clear  to  children  of  these  grades. 

2.  In  treating  of  biographies  of  great  Jewish  leaders  the 
teacher  should  try  to  show  how  each  one  of  them  embodied 
the  moral  and  religious  qualities  of  their  age  and  how  each 
helped  to  influence  Israel's  history  and  teachings. 
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3.  The  textbook  should  be  supplemented  by  pictures, 
models,  historical  fiction,  songs  and  poems,  illustrative  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes. 

4.  Essential  facts  and  events  should  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently.   A  few  focal  dates  should  be  known  by  the  children. 

5.  Have  pupils  make  or  use  individual  maps  as  aids  in 
class  study. 

6.  See  general  suggestions  for  teaching  of  history. 

Special  Reference:     E.  Kohn:     How  to  Teach  Biblical  History. 
(Jewish  Teacher,  April  1918.) 

Suggested  Work  for  the  Pupils. 

These  suggestions  may  furnish  a  basis  for  possible  pro- 
jects. Some  of  these  may  develop  into  studies  extending 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

1.  To  prepare  a  play  for  the  school  assembly  representing 
early  Patriarchal  life. 

2.  To  find  in  the  public  library  books,  pictures,  or  maga- 
zines that  tell  of  early  nomadic  life. 

3.  To  plan  a  source  book  of  Biblical  history  for  the  school 
library.  In  this  book  the  children  may  put  selections  from 
the  Bible,  pictures  of  relics  discovered  in  Bible  lands,  etc. 

4.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  booklet  on  the  life  of  Moses. 

5.  To  draw  a  map  for  the  schoolroom,  showing  the  geo- 
graphical characteristics  of  Palestine. 

a)  To  draw  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  in  time  of 
Solomon;  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  etc. 

b)  To  draw  a  map  to  show  how  much  of  the  world  was  known  in 
Solomon's  day. 

6.  To  build  the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  the  school  museum 
from  pictures  which  the  children  can  find,  and  from  the 
reading  of  Bible  selections.   (II  Chronicles,  Chap.  3  and  4). 
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7.  To  make  articles  for  the  school  museum  showing 
Hebrew  life. 

8.  To  write  any  stories  or  poems  which  the  history  of  the 
year  may  suggest,  as  for  example, 

a)  The  proverbs  of  Solomon 

b)  The  harp  among  the  Hebrews 

c)  A  day  with  Amos  at  Bethel. 

OUTLINE    OF    WORK    FOR    THIRD    GRADE. 

Biblical  History  (From  Abraham  to  Death  of  Solomon) 

List  of  Topics. 

These  topics  are  outlined  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  will  get  a  background  and  foundation  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  individual  lessons  by  reading  some  of  the 
general  histories  recommended  for  this  period  or  by  reading 
some  of  the  special  reference  books  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  various  topics.  The  list  of  reference  books  given  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  Many  more  might  be  added. 

The  statements  made  in  connection  with  the  outline  of 
the  various  topics  are  meant  to  suggest  some  of  the  ideas 
which  the  teacher  ought  to  emphasize  in  the  presentation 
of  the  various  lessons. 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Course.     (Five  weeks) 

1.  Reason  for  studying  Biblical  History.  The  teacher 
might  motivate  the  entire  course  by  impressing  upon  the 
children  the  meaning  of  being  heir  to  a  great  estate.  It  is 
the  work  of  this  year  to  find  out  something  about  it  and 
to  discover  how  our  ancestors  worked  in  building  it  up. 
The  best  way  to  appreciate  them,  their  work  and  their  gift 
to  us  is  by  knowing  them. 
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2.  Sources. 

A)  The  Bible — Brief  description  of  the  composition  and  content 
of  this  literature. 

The  Bible  is  not  merely  a  book  but  it  is  in  reality  a  great 
library  containing  the  remnant  of  Israel's  literature  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

B)  Information  derived  from  the  excavations  and  explorations 
made  in  Bible  Lands. 

1.  The  teacher  should  give  a  vivid  description  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  neighboring  countries,  pointing  out  their  value  for  a 
true  understanding  of  this  period  of  history. 

2.  Pictures  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  and  relics  should  be  shown 
to  the  class.  (For  reference  books  see  the  general  list  of  books  on 
archaeology) 

II.  Origin  of  the  Israelite  People.     (Eight  weeks) 

A)  Early  Patriarchal  Period. 

1.  Description  of  the  life  of  the  early  Hebrews — their 
place  of  origin — their  neighbors — their  homes — the  work 
of  the  Hebrew  mother — foods  available — effects  of  possession 
of  flocks  on  their  manner  of  living — their  religious  notions. 

2.  Ideal  of  the  Patriarchs:  Selection  of  their  descendants 
as  a  nation  to  lead  a  holy  life. 

3.  The  above  facts  should  be  brought  out  in  detailed 
studies  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 

B)  Their  Development  into  a  People. 

1.  Israel's  stay  in  Egypt — how  they  happened  to  come 
there — life  of  Joseph — their  life  in  Goshen  before  enslave- 
ment— their  relations  with  the  Egyptians — reasons  for 
enslavement  of  Israelites — their  life  as  slaves. 

a)  The  Israelites  keep  up  their  old  traditions  in  Goshen,  and 
continue  their  pastoral  life. 

b)  They  are  attracted  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  customs  but 
are  repelled  by  the  immoral  religion  of  Egypt. 
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2.  The  Liberation  of  the  Israelites — life  of  Moses,  the 
liberator  of  his  people — his  purposes,  difficulties  and  success 
— the  Exodus,  its  significance — organization  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness — the  giving  of  the  Torah  to  Israel,  its  sig- 
nificance 

a)  Moses  awakened  in  the  oppressed  and  discouraged  people  a 
national  feeling;  he  cemented  them  into  a  band  having  common 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

b)  The  giving  of  the  Torah  was  essential  if  the  purpose  for  which 
Israel  was  formed  into  a  nation  was  to  be  realized. 

c)  Israel  was  trained  for  its  life-task  in  the  wilderness.  "Moses 
served  as  the  teacher;  the  Torah  served  as  the  textbook;  and  the 
wilderness  served  as  the  school". 

Special  References: 

D.  de  Sola  Pool:  Israel  in  Egypt.  What  we  learn  from  the 
Monuments  of  the  Pharaohs.    Young  Judaean,  March,  1918. 

S.  M.  Best:    Egypt  and  Her  Neighbors,  pp.  1-55. 

F.W.Rice:    Orientalisms  hi  Bible  Lands.    Philadelphia,  1910. 

E.  Grant:     The  Orient  in  Bible  Times.     Philadelphia,  1920. 

William  W.  Canfield:  The  Sign  Above  the  Door  (Fiction)  Phila- 
delphia, 1912. 

III.    Israel's    Struggle    for    Settlement    and    Security    in 
Palestine  (Twenty-two  weeks) 

A)  Conquest  and  Settlement  of  Canaan  by  Joshua — en- 
trance of  the  Israelite  tribes  into  Canaan — how  the  land 
was  partitioned  (Two  weeks) 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  lacked  the  spirit  of  union 
and  consequently  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
Israelites. 

2.  It  was  a  tribal  invasion,  one  or  two  tribes  together 
gaining  their  territory  at  one  time. 
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3.  When  the  first  Israelite  immigrants  passed  away,  the 
conquest  was  far  from  complete.  Joshua  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  still  unfinished. 

B)  Geography  of  the  Country.     (Three  weeks) 

1.  Location  (Map) 

The  geographic  situation  makes  Palestine  the  meeting  place 
of  different  continents,  and  a  centre  of  trade  and  commerce. 

2.  Size  of  the  country — Boundaries. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  country — The  "brokenness"  of 
the  land. 

a)  The  river  Jordan  and  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  divide 
Palestine  into  five  sections  (the  Maritime  Plain,  Central  Range, 
Jordan  Valley,  Eastern  Range,  the  Desert).  The  land  is  also  broken 
up  by  divisions  north  and  south  (Plain  of  Esdraelon,  Shephelah, 
the  Negeb,  the  Lebanon,  the  Carmel) 

b)  It  was  difficult  to  unite  the  various  tribes  into  a  compact  na- 
tion because  Palestine  was  broken  up  into  districts  among  which 
communication  was  very  difficult. 

4.  Climate — extreme  variation  in  different  parts  of  the 
land. 

5.  Fertility  of  the  Soil — extreme  variation. 

Differences  in  climate  and  fertility  often  lead  to  different 
modes  of  life  even  within  the  same  territory. 

6.  Stereopticon  views  illustrating  various  geographical 
scenes  should  be  shown  to  the  class. 

C)  Unorganized  Struggle  for  Security  (Sev^n  weeks) 

1.  The  Judges — their  function,  work  and  limitations — 
Work  and  character  of  some  of  the  more  important  judges 
to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  this  period  (Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephtha,  Samson.) 
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a)  Since  the  Israelites  settled  as  separate  tribes  in  small  inac- 
cessible sections  they  became  a  prey  to  the  united  attacks  of  their 
neighbors.     They  also  began  to  imitate  their  neighbors'  culture. 

b)  These  crises  produced  waves  of  national  solidarity.  The  lead- 
ers who  served  as  the  people's  guides  in  these  crises  were  brave 
and  religious  men  and  women  who  succeeded  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  the  Israelites  in  inspiring  the  people  with  a  national  feeling. 

c)  The  work  of  the  Judges  was  local  and  temporary  because  the 
crises  which  called  them  forth  were  local  and  temporary. 

2.  Philistine  Aggression — number  of  tribes  affected — 
long  range  of  years  during  which  it  prevailed. 

3.  Samuel — his  character  and  work. 

a)  When  the  Philistine  aggression  threatened  the  Israelites  with 
enslavement  and  impoverishment,  if  not  with  extermination,  they 
came  to  realize  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  united  effort. 

b)  At  this  crucial  time  Samuel  appeared-  He  spent  his  time 
travelling  among  the  tribes  trying  to  make  them  aware  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  tribes  were  parts  of  one  organization  having  a  common 
past  and  common  ideals. 

D)  People  Securely  Settled  and  Organized  on  the  Land  by 
Saul,  David  and  Solomon  (Ten  Weeks) 

1.  Israel  formed  into  a  Kingdom — Samuel's  attitude 
towards  it — prior  to  Samuel  such  a  request  would  have 
been  impossible — Essential  qualifications  of  a  King  (a) 
national  consciousness  (b)  religious  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  Saul,  the  first  Jewish  King — his  selection  as  King — his 
life  and  character — his  relations  with  the  Philistines — Re- 
sults of  his  reign. 

Samuel's  later  break  with  Saul  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Saul 
did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations  and  to  the  religious  ideals  which 
he  entertained.  King  must  be  solicitous  about  his  religious  duties; 
must  look  upon  the  political  organization  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  National    monarchy  by  David. 
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a)  Problems  confronting  David 

1)  Internal  disorganization — loyalty  to  the  dynasty  of  Saul — 
conflicting  tribal  interests 

2)  Powerful  foreign  enemies. 

b)  How  he  solved  these  problems — 

He  consolidated  the  various  tribes  into  one  nation  under  one 
ruler;  freed  them  from  subjection  to  their  enemies;  centralized  his 
power  by  establishing  a  capital;  organized  the  state;  extended  its 
boundaries. 

c)  His  character  and  his  place  in  later  Jewish  tradition — "sweet 
singer  in  Israel". 

David  kept  in  mind  the  religious  ideal. 

4.  Reign  of  Solomon — Solomon,  a  wise  king — his  policy 
of  magnificence — his  building  of  the  Temple — Solomon  as 
an  organizer — the  commendable  and  harmful  qualities  of 
Solomon's  policies. 

a)  Judged  by  the  standards  of  his  time,  Solomon  was  an  ideal 
king.  Under  him,  Israel  reached  the  culmination  of  its  material 
growth.  He  made  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  important  nations 
of  the  world 

b)  He  failed  however,  to  make  his  subjects  really  prosperous  and 
contented. 

Special  References: 

Graetz:    Jewish  History,  vol.  I,  ch.  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. 

McCurdy :  History,  Prophecy  and  Monuments,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  V,  Ch. 
1.  2;   Vol.  II  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  IV. 

Review:  Five  weeks  to  be  distributed  through  the  course 
as  the  teacher  may  see  fit. 

OUTLINE   OF   WORK   FOR   FOURTH    GRADE. 

Biblical  History  (From  Death  of  Solomon  to  Ezra) 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  this  grade  is  interna- 
tional and  intricate  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  make  a 
selection  of  facts  so  that  the  story  can  be  clearly  visualized. 
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"The  topics  must  exist  as  a  whole  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
He  must  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  the  value  of 
each  topic  in  a  great  related  whole,  but  the  child  is  to  be 
concerned  only  with  concrete  situations,  definite  problems, 
and  moral  judgments". 

If  the  children  in  this  grade  happen  to  be  below  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  teacher  should  postpone  this 
course  for  a  later  time,  and  use  this  year  for  a  study  of  a 
series  of  great  historical  characters.  The  biographies  should 
be  grouped  according  to  periods,  and  the  chronological 
sequence  should  be  adhered  to. 

List  of  Topics. 

I.  Israel's  Role  in  the  International  History  of  the  Time. 

In  studying  this  part  of  history  the  children  should  use 
as  a  supplementary  reader  Miss  Margeret  E.  Well's  book, 
How  the  Present  came  from  the  Past.  Book  II.  Oriental 
Life.  (New  York,  1920).  It  is  a  good  textbook  and  will 
help  the  children  to  understand  the  international  history 
of  this  period.  The  teacher  will  also  find  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  book  very  helpful. 

A)  Brief  Survey  of  the  rise,  successively,  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian  and   Persian  Empires.      (Map  Study) 

1.  In  a  few  lessons  the  teacher  should  point  out  to  the 
children  how  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now 
such  as  to  make  it  an  important  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
outer  world.  The  empires  that  played  an  important  part 
were  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 

B)  Israel  Divided  into  Two  Parts. 
1.  Causes  for  the  Division 

a)  Political — tribal    jealousies — -representative   government    en- 
dangered. 
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b)  Economic — question  of  excessive  taxation — popular  discon- 
tent aroused  by  splendor  of  Solomon's  reign. 

c)  Religious — dissatisfaction  of  the  prophetic  party. 

2.  Comparison  of  Resources. 

a)  Geographical  position  compared — Israel  open  to  attack  from 
all  sides — Judah  isolated. 

b)  Economic — contrast  varied  economic  interests  in  Israel  with 
those  of  Judah. 

c)  Political — contrast  loyalty  to  House  of  David  with  the  con- 
stant change  of  dynasties  in  the  North. 

d)  Religious — contrast  the  unifying  force  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem with  the  lack  of  stability  and  tradition  in  the  North. 

3.  Change  of  Religion  in  Israel. 

Jeroboam's  main   concern  seemed   to  be  to  render   his  people 
independent  of  Judah  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

C)  Relations  between  Israel  and  Judah. 

1.  Baasha  makes  war  against  Judah  and  asks  Syria  to 
help  him. 

2.  Syrian   menace  continues,  and  Israel  and  Judah  unite 
against  Syria — Study  of  the  reigns  of  Ahab  andjehoshaphat. 

D)  Spread  of  Baal  Worship  in  both  countries.     Struggle 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  against  it. 

1.  Story  of  Jezebel  to  bring  out  the  danger  of  Baalism  to 
Israel's  religion.     Jezebel's  dealings  with  Naboth. 

2.  Story  of  Elijah — his  character  and  work — his  place  in 
the  legends  of  the  Jewish  people. 

3.  Story  of  Elisha,  the  disciple  of  Elijah. 

Elisha    instigates    Jehu's    revolt    which    creates    a    change   of 
dynasty  in  both  countries,  and  weakens  Baal  worship. 

E)  Israel  becomes  a  strong  power,  where  rich  oppress  the 
poor. 
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1.  Reigns  of  Jeroboam  II  and  Uzziah — Social,  economic 
and  religious  conditions. 

2.  Stories  of  Amos  and  Hosea  who  foresee  coming  Assy- 
rian power. 

Special  Reference:  I.  Landman:  The  Story  of  the  Prophets, 
(Cincinnati,  1912).  It  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  time  and 
teachings  of  these  prophets. 

F)  Rise  of  Assyria  to  power — Syrian  confederacy  to  offset 
it — attempt  to  coerce  Judah  to  join  the  confederacy. 

G)  Story  of  Isaiah  and  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah. 

a)  Ahaz  of  Judah  asks  Assyrian  aid,  and  Assyria  crushes  confed- 
eracy making  all  pay  tribute. 

b)  Assyria  now  faces  Egypt.  Egyptian  intrigue  in  Judah  and 
Israel. 

Strong  nationalist  party  in  Hezekiah's  reign  wants  to  make 
alliance  with  Egypt  and  rebel  against  Assyria;  Isaiah  tries  to  pre- 
vent it. 

H)  Conquest  of  Israel  by  Assyria — Significance  of  Israel's 
Fall — Legends  concerning  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes — Messianic 

Hope. 

Sennacherib  besieges  Jerusalem. 

Assyria  conquers  Egypt. 
I)  The  Last  Century  of  Judah's  Independence. 

a)  Story  of  King  Josiah — downfall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire — 
advance  of  Egypt — Megiddo — defeat  and  death  of  Josiah — internal 
conditions  of  the  kingdom. 

b)  Judah  under  Egypt.  Reconquered  by  Babylonia.  Egyptian 
intrigue.     Life  and  character  of  Jeremiah. 

c)  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
II.  Israel  in  Exile. 

1.  The  Three  Jewish  Centers. 

A)   Babylonia — geography — manners     and     customs     of 
people — effect  upon  civilization  of  times. 
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a)  Condition  of  Jews  in  Babylonia — character  of  the  first  cap- 
tives carried  there — their  attitude  ("By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon") 

b)  Religious  activity  in  Babylonia — Prayer  and  Synagogue  sub- 
stituted for  sacrifice  and  Temple — Effect  of  study  of  accessible 
literature  of  Torah  and  Prophets. 

B)  Egypt — Social  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews — Jere- 
miah's message  to  them. 

C)  Palestine — character  of  those  who  were  left  behind — 
conditions  confronting  them — Fast  of  Gedaliah. 

2.  Place  and  work  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and  of  Nehe- 
miah. 

III.  Israel  under  Persian  Rule. 

1.  Persian  Conquest — geography,  religion,  manners  and 
customs  of  Persians.     Character  of  Cyrus. 

2.  Restoration  (536  B.C.E.) — Period  of  life  in  Babylonia 
— lessons  learned  by  the  Jew — Cyrus'  reason  for  permitting 
return. 

3.  First  return  of  Jews  to  Palestine — spirit  which  prompt- 
ed them  to  return — compare  exodus  from  Egypt  with 
exodus  from  Babylon — Course  of  journey  followed  in  each 
case — difference  of  character  of  people — Moses  and  Zerub- 
babel — Condition  of  Palestine — Rebuilding  of  Second 
Temple. 

4.  The   Samaritans — origin — Sanballat — Mt.    Gerizim. 

5.  Life  and  Character  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

6.  Second  return. 

a)  Life  and  work  of  Ezra,  the  Scribe 

b)  Life  and  work  of  Nehemiah,  the  layman. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Jewish  History  from  close  of  Biblical  Period  to  Completion  of 
Talmud. 
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Aim: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  continue  the  work  which 
was  begun  in  the  third  grade  until  the  completion  of  the 
Talmud.  The  same  method  may  be  used  in  teaching  this 
part  of  Jewish  history  as  was  used  in  the  teaching  of  Biblical 
history.  The  teacher  should  avail  himself  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  which  is  offered  by  this  part  of  Jewish  history 
to  bring  out  the  particular  virtues  of  the  many  great  Jewish 
teachers  and  leaders  who  lived  and  worked  at  this  time. 

Time  Allotment: 
1  hour. 

Materials : 

Textbooks:    Jack  M.  Meyers:     The  Story  of  the  Jewish  People, 
New  York,  1914. 

Maurice  H.  Harris:    A  Thousand  Years  of  Jewish  History,  New 
York,  1916. 

Supplementary  Readings: 

Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  (selections);  I  and  II  Books  of 
Maccabees  (selections) 

Selections  from  some  of  the  Books  of  the  Apocrypha.     (Book  of 
Ben  Sirah;    Letter  of  Aristeas,  etc.) 

Fiction : 

A.  J.  Church  and  R.  Seeley:    The  Hammer.    A  Story  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  times.     New  York,  1889. 

J.  M.  Ludlow:    Deborah  (a  tale  of  the  times  of  Judas  Maccabeus.) 
New  York,  1901. 

G.  A.  Henty:     For  the  Temple,  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 
New  York. 

J.  B.  Webb:     Naomi,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.     London, 
1840. 
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Some  Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher: 

(See  list  of  second  grade) 

D.  Cassel:  Jewish  History  and  Literature.  (German)  A  transla- 
tion of  it  into  Hebrew  was  made  by  D.  Radner  \\~\W  Dy  nmp. 

H.  Graetz:    History  of  the  Jews,  vols-  I  and  II. 

The  Hebrew  translation  by  Rabinowitz  is  very  good. 

M.  Radin :    The  Jews  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Philadelphia. 

N.  Bentwich:    Hellenism.    Philadelphia,  1920. 

J.  Lauterbach:  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Article  in  Kohler 
Jubilee  Volume.) 

C.  F.  Kent:  History  of  the  Jewish  People  during  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Greek  Periods. 

E.  Schurer:  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ. 
(Edinburgh,  1890.) 

R.  T.  Herford:    Pharisaism. 

S.  Schechter:  Studies  in  Judaism  (2  series),  Social  Life  of  Jews 
in  Time  of  Ben  Sirah. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  Method  of  Teaching. 

1.  In  this  grade  it  will  be  possible  to  relate  historical 
events  in  logical  sequence  as  cause  and  effect. 

2.  In  the  discussion  of  topics  the  pupils  should  not  be 
required  to  adhere  too  closely  to  the  language  of  the  book 
used. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  discuss  topics  freely.  Pro- 
vide for  an  occasional  debate  upon  selected  questions. 

4.  Topical  recitations  should  be  the  rule. 

5.  Frequent  review  drills  by  means  of  direct  questions 
are  very  helpful  in  fixing  important  facts  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  An  occasional  written  review  will  serve  as  a  true 
test  of  the  pupils. 

Suggested  Work  for  Pupils. 

1.  To  plan  a  Babylonian  Hebrew  academy  so  as  to  show 
some  of  the  other  grades  how  it  differed  from  a  modern 
Hebrew  School. 
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2.  To  plan  a  sourcebook  of  Post-Biblical  History  for  the 
school  library.  In  this  book  the  children  may  put  selections 
from  the  works  of  Josephus;  the  Apocrypha;  the  Talmud, 
etc. 

3.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  booklet  on  life  in  a  Greek 
city  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Compare  it  with 
Jewish  life  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  To  write  a  booklet  for  the  school  library  on  Judas 
Maccabaeus  as  a  general. 

5.  To  make  articles  for  the  school  museum  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 

6.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  booklet  on  Roman  methods 
of  besieging  a  city. 

7.  To  prepare  a  booklet  on  wise  sayings  of  famous  Tan- 
naim  and  Amoraim. 

List  of  Topics. 

I.  Introduction:  Rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Patriarchal  Period  to  the  close  of  the  Biblical 
Period.     (Five  Weeks) 

1.  The  Jews,  developing  into  a  nation  in  Egypt,  settle 
Canaan  and  establish  themselves  on  it. 

2.  Divided  into  two  parts,  Israel  first  and  then  Judah, 
fall  victims  to  the  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

3.  The  prophets  maintain  solidarity  of  Jewrs  in  exile,  and 
the  Persian  Rise  enables  them  again  to  settle  in  Palestine. 

4.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  develop  a  home  where 
Jewish  life  is  intensively  developed. 

a)  The  work  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  the  Scribes. 

b)  Internal  development  during  the  Persian  Period — The  Torah 
and  the  Synagogue. 
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II.  Israel  and  the  Greek  Countries.     (Six  weeks) 
(Fight  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism) 

1.  Review  (with  map)  the  rise  of  the  empires  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  and  their  influence  on  Jewish  history. 
Add  the  Greek  and  Roman  Empires. 

2.  Alexander  the  Great  conquers  the  world  and  the  Jews 
submit  to  his  rule.  Results  of  Alexander's  conquest  (entire 
Orient  Hellenized) — Alexander's  relations  with  the  Jews. 

3.  After  Alexander's  death,  Judaea  claimed  and  fought 
over  by  Egypt  and  Greek  Syria. 

4.  Spread  of  Greek  Ideas — the  meaning  of  Hellenism 
and  its  differences  from  Judaism — Two  parties  in  Palestine. 

a)  Judaea  offered  greater  resistance  to  the  process  of  Hellenization 
than  any  other  group.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  rigid  training  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Persian  period  under  the  guidance  of  the  Scribes- 

b)  The  Hellenism  with  which  Judea  came  in  contact  was  not  the 
purest  form  of  Hellenism. 

c)  Greek  culture  attracted  many  Jews,  especially  from  among 
the  upper  classes  to  whom  isolation  was  especially  uncomfortable. 
The  Hasidim  realized  the  danger  of  Hellenism,  and  therefore 
avoided  anything  Greek. 

5.  Hellenization  in  Alexandria. 

a)  The  Jewish  community  in  Alexandria — favorable  treatment  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Ptolemies. 

b)  Hellenization  of  the  Jews — Greek  the  official  language;  He- 
brew almost  forgotten — need  of  translating  Bible  into  Greek  (The 
Septuagint) — importance  of  this  work. 

c)  Loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Torah — Temple  at  Alexandria — 
loyalty  to  Temple  in  Jerusalem  manifested  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions sent  yearly. 
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6.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Freedom. 

a)  Each  party's  quest  for  high-priesthood  brings  on  oppressions 
of  Antiochus. 

b)  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Epimanes) — character  of  the  man — 
his  aim  to  consolidate  his  kingdom  by  Hellenizing  it — his  failure  to 
understand  the  Jews. 

c)  Resistance  to  forced  assimilation. 

1.  Passive  form;  martyrdom — stories  of  Eliezer,  Hannah  and, 
her  seven  sons. 

2.  Active  form:    The  Maccabean  Uprising. 

a)  Aim — religious  independence — aim  achieved  with  dedication 
of  Temple  (Hanukkah) 

b)  Achievement  of  political  independence — Disinterestedness  of 
Hasidim  in  thisaspect  of  struggle 

III.  Israel  and  Rome.     {Twelve  weeks) 

1.  Brief  sketch  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty — its  relation 
with  Rome. 

Internal   conditions — life  in  Jerusalem — theTemple  and  Temple 
Service — the   Sanhedrin — the    schools — people  divided    into    par- 
ties— differences  between  the  Sadduccees  and  Pharisees.     Explain 
briefly   the   attitude   of  these  two   parties  toward   state,   Torah 
Hellenic  institutions,  life  as  a  whole. 

2.  Rise  of  Antipater  and  Herod  to  power  and  to  throne 
— personality  and  character  of  Herod — Temple  of  Herod — 
effects  of  his  reign — Contrast  Hillel  and  Shammai. 

3.  Rome  tightens  its  power  and  Judea  becomes  an  oppres- 
sed Roman  province — life  under  the  Procurators. 

As  the  procurators  came  into  the  country  as  strangers  and 
usually  held  office  for  a  short  time  they  could  not  have  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  placed  in  their  charge. 
Very  many  of  them  were  self-seeking  and  avaricious.  Troubles 
were  therefore  inevitable. 

4.  Oppression  leads  to  Mysticism — Revival  of  Messianic 
Hope.     Origin  of  Christianity. 
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5.  Rebellion  against  Rome  and  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

A.  The  Three  Parties. 

a)  The  peace  party  led  by  disciples  of  Hillel — (Jochanan  ben 
Zakkai) 

b)  The   pro-Roman   party.      (Agrippa,   Josephus) 

c)  The  Zealots,  the  disciples  of  Shammai  (Sicarii) 

B.  Causes  of  the  Revolt. 

C.  Revolt  in  Galilee — work  and  character  of  Josephus. 

D.  Destruction  of  Temple — Horrors  of  siege  of  Jerusalem 
— Final  Assault — last  agonies — Institution  of  Fast  of  Tisha' 
b'Ab. 

6.  How  the  Jewish  people  met  the  crisis  after  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Second  Temple. 

A.  Compare  with  the  situation  in  586  B.  C.  E. 

B.  How  the  problem  was  met. 

a)  Authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  vested  in  schools  of  Rabbis  by 
Jochanan  ben  Zakkai — Significance  of  the  fact  that  Judaism  was 
saved  through  the  founding  of  a  school. 

b)  The  Patriarchate — organization  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jabneh — 
importance  of  getting  things  started  right,  and  of  wise  and  firm 
administration. 

c)  Character  of  the  men  who  filled  office  of  Patriarch  (stories  of 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  and  the  Gamaliels) 

7.  Last  struggle  for  independence. 

A.  Political  conditions  of  the  Time  in  Rome  (70-135  C. 
E.) — Brief  account  of  Hadrianic  persecutions.  Rebellion 
of  Bar  Cochba  and  its  results — life  and  teachings  of  Rabbi 
Akiba.     (See  Schurer's  History;    excellent  for  this  period) 

IV.   The  Tahnndic  Age — (Twelve  Weeks). 

1.  The  religious  persecutions  by  Rome  brought  to  Baby- 
lonia many  scholars  who  gave  an  impetus  to  Jewish  learning 
in  this  populous  colony. — Description  of  the  growth  of  the 
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Jewish  community  in  Babylonia  from  return  under  Cyrus. 
Life  in  Babylonian  schools. 

2.  The  Talmud — the  accumulated  results  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia. 

A)  The  Mishnah— 

a)  Subject  matter  of  the  Mishnah — arrangement  into  orders, 
tractates,  chapters,  and  paragraphs — Reading  of  selections  from 
Chapters  of  Fathers,  etc. 

b)  How  it  was  built  up — examples  of  early  interpretations  of 
Written  Law — early  attempts  at  codification  (Rabbi  Meir,  his  life 
story);  Rabbi  Akiba;  Final  redaction  of  it  by  Jehudah  ha-Nasi, 
his  life  and  character. 

c)  Lives  of  some  of  the  Tannaim  (Eliezer  ben  Arak;  Eliezer  ben 
Hyrcanus;    Joshua  ben   Hananiah,  etc.) 

B)  The  Gemara. 

a)  Story  of  the  formulation  of  Jewish  tradition — Schools  at 
Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbeditha — the  Kallah — Comparison  of 
Babylonian  Jewry  with  that  of  Palestine. 

b)  How  the  Talmud  Jerushalmi  and  Talmud  Babli  were  built 
up — lives  of  several  Amoraim  (Rab  and  Samuel;  Huna  and  Zeira; 
Rabbah — Raba — Compilation  of  Babylonian  Talmud  by  Rabina 
and  Rab  Ashi. 

c)  Subject  Matter  of  the  Gemara — Halachah  and  Haggadah, 
differences  between  them. — Differences  between  Mishnah  and 
Gemara. 

d)  Scope  of  Talmudic  Literature — many  subjects  contained  in 
the  Talmud — Reading  of  selections. 

Special  References: 

E.  Deutch:  The  Talmud  (an  essay)  Philadelphia.  (A  Reprint 
from  his  Literary  Remains,  London,  1874) 

J.  Darmsteter:  The  Talmud  (an  essay)  Philadelphia,  1897. 
H.  Mielziner:     Introduction  to  the  Talmud,  New  York,  1903.     (it 
contains  a  good  bibliography.) 

H.  Zirndorf:    Some  Jewish  Women:    Philadelphia,  1892. 

A.  Hyman:  D'K11D«1   D^DD   nnbnn    (London,   1909) 

I.  H.  Weiss:  VBHlTl   1H   111  (Vienna  and  Wilna,  1886) 
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Review — Five    weeks,    to    be    distributed    through   the 
course  as  the  teacher  may  see  fit. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

From  close  of  Tolmudic  Age  to  the  Present  time. 

Aim: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  build  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  a  perspective  of  Jewish  History.  The  children 
should  be  impressed  with  the  great  teachings  of  this  history; 
how  the  Jews  always  remained  conscious  of  their  religion 
and  destiny  in  spite  of  all  interferences  and  disintegrating 
influences,  and  how  they  managed  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings  and  at  the  same  time  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  teacher  should  try  to  develop 
through  this  study  a  desire  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  of 
the  children  to  continue  the  study  of  history  in  later  life. 
The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of 
every  topic  indicated  in  the  outline,  but  rather  take  a  brief 
and  even  a  superficial  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  history 
in  chronological  order,  "yet  pausing  frequently  to  make  a 
minute  study  of  certain  typical  events,  personages,  insti- 
tutions and  movements." 

Time  Allotment: 
1  hour  per  week. 

Suggestions  to  the  teacher. 

1.  A  textbook  should  be  used  by  the  children. 

2.  A  wide  range  of  reading  should  be  encouraged.  The 
teacher  may  read  aloud  to  the  class  from  other  books  and 
allow  the  pupils  to  discuss  it. 

3.  Special  assignments  of  subjects  to  be  reported  on  in 
the  classroom  should  be  given  to  individual  pupils.     The 
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children  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  doing 
the  work  so  well  that  their  classmates  may  profit  by  it. 

4.  As  much  illustrative  material  as  is  practicable  should 
be  used. 

5.  While  the  teacher  ought  not  to  do  any  moralizing,  he 
ought  to  avail  himself,  nevertheless,  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  this  course  to  bring  out  the  virtues  of  the  great 
Jews  of  this  period. 

6.  In  teaching  this  period  of  history,  the  teacher  should 
impress  the  children  with  the  principal  facts  only.  There 
is  danger  of  the  child  being  lost  in  a  sea  of  details.  A  few 
topics  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  main  facts. 

7.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  to  remember  important  names 
and  places.  A  list  of  names,  such  as  Moses  Maimonides, 
Jehudah  Halevi,  may  be  placed  on  the  board.  A  pupil 
points  to  the  name,  pronounces  it,  and  calls  on  another 
pupil  to  pronounce  it,  and  to  give  a  fact  about  it. 

8.  Dramatization  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  even 
in  this  grade.  Pupils  enjoy  the  impersonation  of  historical 
characters.  Tableaux  can  be  used.  On  holidays  the  whole 
school  may  take  part  in  such  a  pageant. 

9.  New  topics  should  be  introduced  by  the  teacher  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  topics. 

Materials : 

(to   be   chosen   by   principal) 

A.  Bildersee:     Jewish  Post — Biblical  History 
S.  Hecht:     Jewish  Post-Biblical  History.     Philadelphia,  1890. 
K.  Magnus:     Outlines  of  Jewish  History. 
P.  Goodman:    Jewish  History. 

D.  Cassel:    A  Manual  of  Jewish  History  and  Literature.    London, 
1918. 

M.  Harris:    History  of  the  Medieval  Jews.    New  York,  1916. 
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Reference  Books  for  the  teacher. 

H.  Graetz:    History  of  the  Jews,  volumes  3,  4,  5. 

G.  F.  Abbot:    Israel  in  Europe.    London,  1907. 

S.  Dubnow:     History  of  the  Jews. 

S.  Dubnow:  History  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  3  volumes, 

Philadelphia,  1916-1920. 

I.  Friedlaender :  History  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland.  New 
York,  1915. 

D.  Cassel:    Jewish  History  (German  or  Hebrew  Edition) 

A.  M.  Hyamson:  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  England.  London, 
1908. 

P.  Wiernik:    History  of  the  Jews  in  America,  New  York,  1912. 

I.  Abrahams:    Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

I.  Cohen:    Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Times.    New  York,  1914. 

Fiction : 

A  Bibliography  of  Jewish  life  in  English  Fiction  was  compiled  by 
Rebecca  Schneider  and  published  in  David  Philipson's  The  Jew  in 
English  Fiction.  (New  York,  1918.)  It  attempts  to  include 
all  fiction,  in  book  form,  touching  upon  Jewish  life  that  has  been 
written  in  England  and  America.  The  following  books  deal  with 
the  events  of  the  period. 

Walter  Scott :    Ivanhoe. 

Kate  Magnus:    Jewish  Portraits. 

Israel  Zangwill:     Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto. 

I.  Steinberg:    In  Those  Days. 

Grace  Aguilar:     Vale  of  Cedars. 

S.  Gordon:    Sons  of  Covenant. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:    Step  by  Step. 

SOME   SUGGESTED   WORK   FOR   THE   PUPILS. 

1.  To  plan  a  pageant  of  great  epochs  in  Jewish  History. 

2.  To  write  a  review  of  any  book  dealing  with  the  history 
of  this  period. 

3.  To  represent  the  disputation  of  Nahmanides,  thus 
bringing  out  the  relationship  of  the  Medieval  Church  to  the 
Jews. 

4.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  booklet  on  "How  a  Jewish 
Boy  spent  his  day  in  the  Ghetto." 
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5.  To  represent  the  opening  session  of  the  Sanhedrin 

(1807). 

6.  To  plan  a  book  of  current  Jewish  events  of  importance. 
In  it  may  be  put  news  items,  pictures,  etc.,  which  are  found 
in  reading  Jewish  or  non-Jewish  newspapers,  or  magazines. 

7.  To  write  and  illustrate  a  "History  of  our  Neighbor- 
hood" by  putting  together  all  that  you  can  get  from  records 
and  what  people  can  tell  you.  Whence  did  the  Jews  come? 
Why  did  they  leave  their  homes?  What  were  their  first 
experiences  in  this  land? 

8.  To  make  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  native  homes 
of  the  American  Jews.    Locate  on  it  the  chief  Jewish  centers. 

9.  To  write  on  "What  I  should  like  to  see  in  Palestine 
and  do  for  it." 

LIST   OF   TOPICS. 

This  outline  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  is 
merely  aimed  to  indicate  the  continuity  and  coordination 
of  the  subject. 

I.  Introduction:     Review  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  from 
Patriarchal  Period  to  close  of  Talmudic  Age.   Four  Weeks. 

1.  The  Jews  establish  themselves  as  a  nation  in  Canaan, 
and  build  up  a  Kingdom. 

2.  Divided,  Israel  and  Judah  fall  before  rising  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  but  Persian  rule  restores  Judah. 

3.  Greek  conquests  spread  Hellenism,  which  divides  the 
country,  until  it  is  reunited  under  the  Hasmoneans. 

4.  Roman  dominion  crushes  Judea  and  Jewish  life  is 
reconstituted  on  the  basis  of  the  Talmud.  Dispersion  of 
Jews  in  the  world.  Babylonia  as  a  centre.  Jewish  intel- 
lectual leaders,  Tannaim  and  Amoraim.  Christianity  be- 
comes the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

II.  Jewish  Life  in  the  Period  of  Mohammedan  Expansion. 
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Eight  Weeks. 

1.  Brief  description  of  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
over  Asia,  North  Africa  and  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  The    Geonim    (589-1040) — recognized    authorities    in 

Judaism — interpreters  of  the  Talmud — Geonic  responsa — 

the  Kallah  assemblies — Function  and  powers  of  the  Exi- 

larchs — lives  of  famous  Geonim  (Saadia,  Sherira  and  Hai) 

The  Geonim  who  were  the  recognized  authorities  in  Judaism 
for  five  centuries  are  responsible  for  making  the  Talmud  the  basis 
of  Jewish  life  as  well  as  the  principal  subject  of  study. 

3.  Account  of  the  Rise  of  Karaism.     Story  of  Anan  ben 
David.    Life  and  work  of  Saadia  Gaon. 

a)  "The  political  and  intellectual  upheavals  which  ensued  on  the 
Moslem  conquests,  and  in  which  the  Babylonian  Jews  participated 
either  actively  or  passively,  led  among  other  things,  to  a  certain 
unsettlement  of  the  mind  among  them". 

b)  An  effective  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Geonim  was 
offered  by  Anan  ben  David  who  attacked  the  Talmud,  the  source 
of  Geonic  authority.  Personal  grievance  of  Anan  ben  David. 
Gloomy  and  impracticable  religion  of  the  Karaites. 

c)  Influence  of  Karaism. 

1)  Geonic  Judaism  aroused  from  its  lethargy 

2)  Inherent  vitality  of  Judaism  demonstrated. 

Special  References: 

L.  Ginsberg:  Geonica,  vol.  I,  part  1.  New  York,  1909.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

J.  Mann:  Responsa  of  Babylonian  Geonim  as  a  source  of  Jewish 
History,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (New  Series)  volumes  7,  8,  9,  10. 

H.  Malter;  Saadia  Gaon,  His  Life  and  Works,  Philadelphia, 
1921. 

L.  Simon:  Aspects  of  Jewish  Genius;  Saadia,  1916-1920  pages 
25-59. 

A.  Marx:  Studies  in  Geonic  History  and  Literature,  Jewish  Quar- 
terly Review,  I.    Number  1,  pp,  61-105. 

Jewish  Encyclopedia :  Articles  on  Gaon :  Sherira;  Hai;  She'elot 
U'teshubot,  Karaism.  « 
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4.  Transfer  of  Jewish  Center  to  Spain. 

A)  Decline  of  schools  at  Sura  and  Pumbeditha — Spread 
of  Talmudic  Schools  in  North  Africa  and  Spain — The  Cha- 
zars.  Effects  of  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Spain  on  the 
Jews — Contrast  of  Jewish  life  in  Christian  and  Mohamme- 
dan countries — favorable  treatment  accorded  to  the  Jews 
by  Mohammedans — responsible  positions  held  by  Jews 
(Hasdai  Ibn  Shaprut) — high  culture  of  the  Moors  in  con- 
trast with  rest  of  Europe  —  Babylonian  scholars  recognized 
in  Spain. 

B)  The  Golden  Age  of  Jewish  Literature — 

Manifold  activity  (literature,  science,  etc.) — transmitters 
of  culture  (translators  of  Arabic  works  into  Latin — teachers 
in  the  rising  European  universities) — Stories  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  figures  of  this  period,  and  readings  of  selections 
from  their  works.  (Jehudah  Halevi ;  Ibn  Gabirol ;  Ibn  Ezra ; 
Moses  Maimonides.) 

The  Jews  proved  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
environments  all  the  while  remaining  loyal  to  their  faith.  Strong 
nationalistic  feeling  among  them.    Compare  with  present  situation. 

Special  References  for  the  Teacher. 

B.  Halper:   Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature,  Philadelphia,  1921. 

I.  Friedlaender:    Past  and  Present,  pp.  193-227. 

J.  Jacobs:  Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilization.  Philadelphia, 
1919. 

J.Jacobs:  Jewish  Ideals  and  other  Essays;  (Halevi.)  New  York, 
1896. 

I.  Friedlaender:  Jewish  Arabic  Studies,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review 
I,  183-216;   II,  481-516. 

S.  Schechter:  Unknown  Khazar  Document,  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  III,  161  fr. 

G.  Karpeles:     Jewish  Literature  and  other  essays,  pp.  191-229; 
145-168.    Philadelphia,  1895. 
^  I.  Abrahams:    Chapters  in  Jewish  Literature,  chapters  9,  10,  12, 
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13.     (Suitable  for  the  children) 

S.  Schechter:    Studies  in  Judaism,  First  Series,  chap.  4. 

I.  Husik:  History  of  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy,  chapters  5,  6, 
13,  17.    New  York,  1916. 

L.  Simon:     Aspects  of  Jewish  Genius:     (Maimonides). 

D.  Yellin  and  I.  Abrahams:  Maimonides  (Jewish  Publication 
Society). 

H.  Lucas:     Songs  of  Zion.     London,  1894. 

K.Magnus:    Jewish  Portraits:     (Halevi). 

5.  Jewish  Teachers  and  Commentators  in  Franco-German 
Schools. — Life  of  Rashi — his  place  in  Jewish  literature. 

Special  Reference: 

M.  Liber:    Rashi,  Philadelphia,  1906. 
III.  Jewish  Life  in  Medieval  Europe.     Ten  Weeks. 

1.   Christian  against  Mohammedan  World.     The  Crusa- 
ders.    Degradation  and  Persecution  of  Jews. 

a)  Brief  description  of  early  settlements  of  Jews  in  Europe. 

b)  The  Crusades — Brief  description  of  these  expeditions — Re- 
sults.    Migration  of  Jews  to  Poland. 

1)  The  Crusades  formed  the  turning  point  in  the  medieval  history 
of  the  Jews. 

2)  Both  economically  and  socially  the  Crusades  proved  disastrous 
for  European  Jews. 

c)  Sufferings  of  the  Jews — Expulsions  and  wholesale  massacres — 
institution  of  the  Ghetto — restrictions  of  trade  and  commerce — 
yellow  badge — Ritual  Murder  libel — other  forms  of  degradation 
and  persecution — a  description  of  a  Marano  household — Martyr- 
dom of  the  Jewish  People. 

Special  References: 

I.  Abrahams:    Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
J.  Jacobs:    Jews  in  Angevin  England,  London,  1893.     pp.  99-134, 
385-392. 

L.  Zunz:    Sufferings  of  the  Jews   during  the  Middle  Ages. 

G.  F.  Abbot:    Israel  in  Europe. 

S.    Bernfeld:  aVsn  ^DD 

J.  A.  Archer:     The  Crusaders:    London  and  New  York,  1900. 

A.  M.  Hyamson:    Palestine  (New  York,  1917),  Chapter  3. 
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2.  Jewish  Life  in  the  Ghetto.  Description  of  famous 
Jewish  Ghettos — Home  Life — Trades  and  Occupations — 
Amusements — Education  of  the  Young — Intellectual  Sta- 
tus of  Jews  and  non-Jews  compared — The  Synagogue — 
Charity — Relation  to  Christian  neighbor — Costume. 

Special  References: 

I.  Abrahams:    Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

D.  Phillipson:     Old  European  Jewries. 

J.  Jacobs:     Jewish  Ideals. 

J.  Jacobs:     Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilization. 

M.  Gudemann,  Geschichte  des  Erziehungswesens  und  der  Cultur 
der  abendlandischen  Juden.  3  vols.  Vienna  1880-1888  (translated 
into  Hebrew  by  A.  S.  Friedberg  (□1,nm  minn  ~IDD).  Warsaw, 
1896. 

3.  Reformation  brings  on  persecution  of  Protestants  and 
Jews.     Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain. 

a)  Christian  conquest  of  Spain — attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
Jews  (Torquemada) — The  Inquisition — The  Maranos  or  secret 
Jews. 

b)  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews — extent  of  the  calamity — love  for 
Spain  (memories  of  Spain — Ladino). 

4.  Spanish  Jews  settle  in  various  centres — Turkey  and 
Palestine,  Holland  (tolerant  treatment) — Lives  of  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel  and  Spinoza — the  New  World  (first  layer  of 
American  Jews)  Brief  treatment  of  history  of  Jews  in  these 
countries. 

5.  Spread  of  mysticism  among  the  Jews — Kabbalah. 
False  Messiahs — life  of  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

Special  References: 

S.  Schechter:  Studies  in  Judaism,  Second  Series,  pp.  202-285 
(Safed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century) 

L.  Simon:    Aspects  of  Hebrew  Genius,  Chap.  VI.  (London,  1910) 
Article  on  Kabbalah  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

6.  Jewish  Life  in  Poland. 

Early   Settlements — Economic   position — Treatment   by 
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their   neighbors.      Autonomous   communal   organization — 
intellectual  life  in  the  Kahal — Rabbinic  learning. 

a)  The  Rise  and  spread  of  Hasidism — Baal  Shem  Tob  and  his 
disciples — the  Zaddik. 

b)  The  Mithnagdim — life  of  Elijah,  Gaon  of  Wilna — Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

Special  References: 

I.  Friedlaender:    Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
S.  Dubnow:     History  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland,  vol.  I, 
chaps.  1  and  2. 

S.  Schechter:     Studies  in  Judaism,  Series  I,  essay  on  Hasidism. 

IV.   The   Modern  Era.     Sixteen   Weeks. 

1.  The  French  Revolution  and  Jewish  Emancipation  (1789- 
1881) 

A.  Status  of  Jews — Spiritual  life — Economic  limitations — The 
Ghetto — Special  restrictions  and  taxes. 

B.  Epoch  of  French  Emancipation  (1789-1815) — 
Napoleon's  Assembly  of  Notables. 

a)  In  this  epoch  "France  emancipated  her  Jews,  and  other  coun- 
tries, influenced  by  her  example  or  under  the  pressure  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dominion,  took  steps,  either  towards  granting  the  Jews  civil 
equality  or  at  least  towards  ameliorating  their  position,  as  in  Hol- 
land, parts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  in  Russia 
under  the  early  administration  of  Alexander  I."  S.  Dubnow:  The 
Leading  Motives  of  Modern  Jewish  History.  Jewish  Review,  May 
1911. 

b)  The  Jewish  question  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Par- 
liaments because  it  was  found  impossible  to  reconcile  the  disabilities 
of  one  part  of  the  population  with  the  newly  established  civil  struc- 
ture. 

c)  When  Napoleon  I  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
themselves  upon  the  question  whether  they  regarded  themselves  as 
a  nationality  or  merely  as  a  religious  body,  he  summoned  a  meeting 
of  Jewish  representatives. 

C.  Epoch  of  First  General  Political  Reacticn  (1815-1841) 
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a)  "Early  attempts  at  emancipation  (except  in  France  and  Hol- 
land) were  succeeded  by  a  return  to  former  civil  inequality  of  the 
Jews." 

D.  The  German  Emancipation  (1848-1881) — 
Struggle  of  Gabriel  Rieser  to  gain  civil  rights — German  Jews  go 
to  America  (second  layer  of  American  Jewry) 

a)  Introduction  of  constitutional  government  in  Germany,  led  to 
the  formal  but  not  always  to  the  actual  civil  equality  of  the  Western 
Jews. 

2.    Effects  of  Emancipation  on  Jewish  Life. 

a)  "Closely  interwoven  with  this  twofold  external  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  and  reaction  is  the  double  internal 
process  of  assimilation  and  nationalism."  (S.  Dubnow, 
Jewish  Review,  p.  14) 

b)  Causes  of  assimilation :  (1)  Attraction  of  surrounding 
culture; 

(2)   Influence  of  practical  consideration. 

1)  At  different  times  in  Jewish  history  the  influences  of  outside 
life  got  the  better  of  certain  elements  of  the  Jewish  people.  (Com- 
pare condition  of  Jews  in  Palestine  under  sway  of  Phoenicians, 
Assyro-Babylonian  culture;  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  under 
Graeco-Roman  culture,  etc.)  The  same  thing  happened  in  epoch 
of  Mendelssohn  and  French  Revolution. 

2)  One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Jewish  eman- 
cipation was  that  civil  equality  could  not  be  conceded  to  a  group  of 
people  having  the  character  of  a  nation.  Many  Jews  therefore 
wanted  to  remove  this  objection. 

3)  Gradual  disappearance  of  the  Yiddish  dialect  by  the  educated 
classes  of  German  and  French  Jews,  due  partly  to  German  transla- 
tion of  Bible  by  Mendelssohn,  helped  to  estrange  new  generation  of 
Jewish  youth  from  Judaism.  Heroes  and  heroines  of  "  Berlin  salons'' 
(Henrietta  Herz  or  Rachel  Levine,  Boerne  or  Heine). 

c)  Rise  of  Reform  Movement  in  Germany  and  America 
— brief  history  of  its  beginnings— strength  and  weakness  of 
Reform  Judaism. 
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Reform  movement  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  others  rather 
than  an  adjustment  of  Jewish  life  to  the  requirements  of  time  and 
place. 

d)  "Jewish  Science"  in  the  West — great  representatives 
of  this  School  (Zunz,  Frankel,  Luzzato,  Geiger,  Graetz) — 
select  any  two  of  them. 

1.  It  helped  to  consolidate  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  Jews 
and  to  solve  many  doubts  and  questions  of  the  last  century.  Self 
Respect  can  come  only  through  self-knowledge. 

2.  Modern  representatives  of  Jewish  science.  (Schechter  and  the 
Genizah  discoveries — higher  schools  of  learning) 

e)  Rise  of  Haskalah  Movement  in  Eastern  Europe — 
Lives  of  some  of  the  Maskilim  illustrative  of  the  struggle 
they  had  to  go  through  to  educate  themselves,  and  the 
treatment  they  received  from  their  co-religionists. 

The  East-European  Jew  yielded  only  slowly  to  Western  culture. 

Special  References: 

S.  Dubnow:  The  Leading  Motives  of  Modern  Jewish  History,  The 
Jewish  Review  (London)  May  1911.     (an  excellent  article) 

J.  Jacobs:  Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilization,  pp.  218-268; 
293-323. 

I.  Cohen:    Jewish  Life  in  Modem  Times. 

J.  S.  Raisin:    Haskalah  Movement,  Philadelphia,  1913. 

M.  Raisin:  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Times.  New  York, 
1919. 

L.  Simon:    Aspects  of  the  Hebrew  Genius,  Ch.  VII. 

N.  Slouschz :  The  Renascence  of  Hebrew  Literature.  Philadelphia, 
1909. 

D.  Philipson:  The  Rejorm  Movement  in  Judaism.  New  York, 
1907. 

3.  Rise  of  Anti-Semitism  in  Germany,  France  (Dreyfus 
affair) — Fate  of  the  Bulk  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  (Po- 
groms)— East-European  Jews  migrate  to  America  (third 
layer  of  American  Jews) — Revival  of  Jewish  Nationalism — 
Rise  of  Political  Zionism  (Life  of  Herzl). 
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a)  It  seemed  as  if  Jewry  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  other  nations  and  give  up  its  existence,  but  Western  Anti-Semi- 
tism, and  fate  of  mass  of  Eastern  Jewry  intercepted  the  national 
dissolution. 

b)  Life  in  the  Russian  Pale  of  Settlement — Stories  to  illustrate 
various  phases  of  Jewish  life. 

c)  Revival  of  Nationalism — Messianic  hope  and  its  role  in  Jewish 
history — attitude  toward  Palestine  throughout  Jewish  history  (Bar 
Cochba — Jehuda  Halevi — False  Messiahs — Forerunners  of  Zio- 
nism (Hess,  Kalischer) — The  Bilu  Movement — Political  Zionism 
(Dr.  Herzl,  Zionist  Congress). 

d)  Awakening  of  Jewish  consciousness — Revival  of  Hebrew 
language — Neo-hebraic  literature  (selections  from  Bialik,  Jehudah 
Steinberg,  Peretz,  etc.) — Development  of  Yiddish  literature. 
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tury. 

N.  Pinnes:    -llt3«iyD,l7    -lyflm1   ]1S   y^D^yi   2  vols.  New  York. 

4.  The  World  War  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
land.  The  Balfour  Declaration,  its  significance.  Role  of 
American  Jewry. 

a)  Role  of  American  Jewry  in  reconstructing  Europe.  Brief 
survey  of  Jewish  centers,  population,  institutions,  in  America. 

b)  Problems  facing  American  Jewry.  Problems  of  adjustment  of 
Jews  to  American  environment — right  and  wrong  kinds  of  adjust- 
ments. Special  problems  of  the  immigrant  Jew.  Problems  of  com- 
munal organizations. 

c)  Palestine  and  the  American  Jew. 
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COURSE  B 

A  Curriculum  for  a  "Three-Days-a-Week"  School 
(For  children  beginning  their  Hebrew  studies  between  the  ages  of  7-9) 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

I.  Organization  of  a  "  Three-Day s-a  Week  School".     (Time 
Schedule). 

The  following  course  of  study  is  planned  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  schools  that  provide 
for  about  four  and  half  hours  of  instruction  per  week  for 
each  child.  According  to  this  schedule,  the  pupils  attend 
three  times  a  week,  on  Sunday  morning  and  two  afternoons 
(Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Monday  and  Wednesday). 
Special  assembly  exercises  or  Children's  Services  are  usually 
held  on  Sabbath  morning  or  afternoon.  During  each  of  the 
three  days  the  children  receive  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  half  hours  of  instruction.  In  some  schools  it  may 
be  arranged  to  give  two  hours  of  instruction  on  Sunday 
morning.  According  to  this  schedule  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
to  have  one  Hebrew  teacher  instruct  four  classes  a  week. 

II.  General  Aims  and  Method. 

While  the  general  aims  of  this  school  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  everyday  school,  the  relative  emphasis  upon 
subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  instruction  will  be 
different. 

i.  Hebrew. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  in  Hebrew  will  naturally  be 
greatly  reduced.  Sufficient  Hebrew  however  should  be 
taught  to  enable  the  children 

a)  To  participate  in  and  to  appreciate  the  life  of  the  synagogue. 
They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  Prayerbook  and  Mahzor, 
and  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  and  meaning 
of  the  Sabbath  and  holiday  services; 

b)  To  enable  the  children  to  read  simple  prose  selections  from  the 
Pentateuch: 
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c)  To  become  familiar,  through  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  with  some  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  words 
used  in  conversation  among  Jews. 

Method. 

Both  the  texts  and  the  language  of  instruction  should  be 
in  the  vernacular,  although  conversations  in  Hebrew  should 
be  encouraged  throughout  the  course  especially  in  the  two 
lower  grades.  In  all  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  the  teacher 
should  bend  every  energy  to  arouse  in  the  children  an  inter- 
est in  and  a  desire  to  continue  their  study  of  the  language. 

2.  Bible  in  English  Translation. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Bible  can  be  studied  by  the 
children  in  the  original.  An  attempt  should  therefore  be 
made  to  give  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  by  the  use  of  the  English  translation, 
creating  in  them  a  genuine  interest  in  that  sacred  collection 
of  books  which  is  Israel's  contribution  to  civilization.  Every 
child  before  he  leaves  school  should  know  about  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Bible,  the  names  of  the  books  of  each  division, 
the  location  of  certain  classes  of  stories,  sayings,  the  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  in  which  he  would  turn  for  facts  about 
certain  persons  or  events.  He  should  remember  by  heart  a 
few  choice  passages  and  psalms. 

According  to  this  curriculum  no  special  period  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Bible  in  translation  during  the  first  five  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  insufficient  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher.  Arrangement  is  however  made  to  correlate  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  translation  with  the  study  of  history. 
In  the  sixth  grade  one  or  two  special  periods  should  be  devo- 
ted to  such  a  study.  Should  any  teacher  or  principal  feel 
that  most  of  the  children  will  not  remain  in  the  school 
throughout  the  course,  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce 
this  study  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  curriculum,  perhaps  as 
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early  as  the  fourth  grade.     It  can  profitably  be  taken  up 
with  any  children  who  read  English  with  reasonable  facility. 

3.  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  History,  Music. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  school  providing  for  a  few  hours 
instruction  per  week  must  be  to  inspire  the  children  with 
love  for  the  Jewish  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Jewish  people 
rather  than  to  give  mere  information.  These  "content" 
subjects  must  therefore  receive  the  most  careful  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  According  to  this  curriculum 
it  is  planned  to  teach  as  intensively  and  devote  as  much 
time  to  these  subjects  as  is  done  in  schools  having  more 
hours  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  therefore  asked  to 
follow  the  outlines  of  the  every-day  school  in  teaching  his- 
tory, customs  and  ceremonies,  and  music. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Aim: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  grade  the  children  should  be  able 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity 
from  any  of  the  books  listed  for  this  grade.  They  should 
be  able  to  recognize  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  pri- 
mers singly  and  in  sentences,  and  be  able  to  write  their 
name  in  Hebrew.  During  the  second  half  year  the  children 
should  practise  reading  in  the  prayerbook. 

Time  Allotment: 

2  hours  per  week. 
Materials : 

1.  Textbooks: 

Hyman   E.   Goldin:    l^Nin   )Dtn   and   first    half    of    '3»n   JOTTl 
Selections  from  the  Prayerbook. 

2.  Blackboard  exercises. 
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3.   Movable  cardboard  Hebrew  letters  published  by  Bureau  of 
Education,  Drill  cards,  etc. 

General  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher: 

1.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  outline  for  the 
first  grade  of  the  everyday  school  will  also  apply  to  this 
grade.  The  teacher  should  therefore  make  a  careful  study 
of  them. 

2.  Ear  Training.  Thorough  drill  of  Hebrew  sounds, 
especially  those  not  found  in  the  English  language,  as  for 
example,  n  ,3  should  be  frequently  made.  Remember 
that  correct  pronunciation  is  all-important,  and  pupils 
ought  to  be  taught  with  scrupulous  care  from  the  first  lesson. 

3.  Reading  and  Conversation. 

A)  In  teaching  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters,  final  let- 
ters, vowels,  combination  of  letters,  the  teacher  should 
make  use  of  the  blackboard  and  all  other  devices  which 
will  help  to  make  the  work  interesting.  The  teacher  will 
find  in  the  Jewish  Teacher  (January  1917),  a  description  of 
an  interesting  device  which  was  used  by  Miss  Emily  Deitch- 
man  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  of  Hebrew  Reading. 

B)  Conversations  to  learn  the  vocabulary  of  the  primer. 
Although  the  natural  method  of  instruction  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  entire  course,  it  is  advisable,  especially  in 
the  lower  two  grades,  to  use  as  much  Hebrew  conversation 
during  the  Hebrew  period  as  possible,  It  will  help  to  make 
the  work  more  interesting. 

Method  of  Presentation. 

a)  The  teacher  shows  the  object,  at  the  same  time  saying  the 
words  which  describe  the  performance. 

b)  Two  or  several  pupils  in  turn  name  the  object  or  perform  the 
same  act,  describing  the  action  as  the  teacher  did. 

c)  The  teacher  repeats  the  expression,  then  writes  it  on  the  black- 
board. 
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d)  Pupils  read  the  expression  from  the  blackboard. 

e)  Phrase  by  phrase,  sentence  by  sentence,  are  taken  up  in  this 
manner. 

f)  After  a  few  lessons  the  pupils  write  selected  words  or  expres- 
sions from  memory  or  from  dictation. 

g)  Only  one  or  two  facts  should  be  taken  up  at  one  session. 

h)  Names  of  the  objects  in  the  schoolroom,  their  color,  form, 
parts,  material  use,  etc.    should  be  learned  by  the  pupils. 

C)  Writing.     The  children  should  be  taught  the  writing 

of  the  Hebrew  characters  from  the  very  beginning.     The 

words  of  the  vocabulary  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard 

and  copied  by  the  pupils. 

In  '3tyn  jorn  there  are  exercises  for  the  practice  of  translat- 
ing English  into  Hebrew.  As  the  time  for  Hebrew  is  very  limited, 
the  teacher  should  only  expect  the  children  to  translate  two  or  three 
sentences  at  a  time.  In  general,  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  need 
be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  writing  Hebrew. 

D)  Language  and  Grammar. 

Through  their  study  of  the  primers  the  children  should 
learn  indirectly  the  number  and  gender  of  some  of  the  com- 
mon nouns,  the  article,  and  present  tense  of  some  of  the 
common  verbs. 

E)  Translation.  Oral  and  written  and  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading.  During  the  second  half  year  the 
children  may  practise  the  translation  of  a  few  of  the  sen- 
tences in  the  English  exercises  found  in  'atfn  pin. 

F)  Home  Work. 

The  children  should  be  expected  to  devote  about  15 
minutes  each  day  to  a  review  of  the  work  studied  in  school. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  prepare  new  lessons  at  home. 

G)  Prayerbook. 

a)  The  children  will  not  be  able  to  read  in  the  prayerbook  until 
they  have  completed  l"lttfN~in  pm.  The  teacher  should,  however, 
have  the  children  learn  the  meaning  of  and  memorize  the  blessings 
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suggested  for  this  year.     The  teacher  should  bring  out  the  impor- 
tance of  reciting  them  by  a  number  of  stories,  poems,  and  songs. 

b)  During  the  second  half  year  the  teacher  should  devote  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  practice  of  reading  some  of  the 
simpler  prayers  in  the  prayerbook.  Especial  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  reading  of  the  liturgy  connected  with  the  home  ceremo- 
nials, such  as  Kiddush,  Habdalah,  grace  after  meals,  the  prayers 
before  going  to  bed,  some  of  the  simpler  morning  prayers. 

c)  Translation  of  Prayers. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  meaning  of  and 
memorize  the   following  simple   prayers. 

ipnan  ma-ia  (« 
.nana   rvn:   "?Drw  ;noiNn   hs  ;pyn   hb  jK'xion 

.runtw  no  o 

II.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

During  this  year  the  teacher  should  follow  the  course  in 
the  Customs  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  home 
which  is  outlined  for  the  first  grade  of  the  everyday  school. 
It  should  be  taught  just  as  intensively  as  it  is  suggested  to 
be  done  in  the  daily  school. 

III.  History  Stories. 

Bible  stories,  nature  stories,  stories  of  the  holidays, 
legends,  etc.  should  be  told  in  relation  with  the  work  in  the 
other  subjects.  No  special  period  should  be  devoted  to  it. 
The  teacher  should  follow  the  outline  for  the  first  grade  of 
the  daily  school. 

IV.  Music. 

The  teacher  should  follow  the  outline  for  the  first  grade 
of  the  daily  school. 
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SECOND   GRADE. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Aim: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  complete  Goldin's 
»3»n  pm  and  read  about  25  pages  of  prose  in  Scharf- 
stein's  pty«n  pbn  ,'oy  iity1?!!.  They  should  also  learn  to  read 
with  accuracy  the  daily  service,  to  know  the  order  and  loca- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  afternoon  service,  and  to  know  the 
translation  of  the  prayers  suggested  for  this  grade. 

Materials : 

Completion  of  H.  E.  Goldin's   'JET!   ]0n 
Z.  Scharfstein :   l^NI   pbn  ,'Dy   ]whl 

In  order  that  the  children  might  not  get  too  many  new 
words  in  one  reading  lesson,  the  teacher  will  have  to  take 
up  the  lessons  in  'oy  pp^n  in  the  following  order,  pages  5-9, 
11-12,  14,  15,  22-23,  34-39,  28-33,  24,  1-3,  13-14.  After  page 
39  the  regular  order  may  be  followed. 

For  memorization — pages  25-26. 

For  dramatization — pages  27,  36-37. 

Time  Allotment : 
2  hours  per  week. 

Method : 

1.  The  teacher  will  be  helped  by  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  second  grade  of  the  daily  school. 

2.  Conversation  exercises  chiefly  in  connection  with 
reading  should  be  continued  during  this  year.  In  addition 
to  the  material  offered  by  the  book,  objects  found  in  the 
child's  home — in  the  parlor,  dining-room,  bedroom,  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Grammar.  The  personal  pronoun,  the  present  and 
past  tenses  of  some  of  the  common  verbs,  and  the  declen- 
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sion  of  some  of  the  common  regular  nouns  should  be  learned 
by  the  children  in  connection  with  their  textbooks. 

4.  Written  Work. 

Very  little  writing  need  be  done  by  the  children .  1 1  should 
consist  of  copying  sentences  from  the  blackboard  or  book, 
the  writing  of  two  or  three  sentences  on  a  given  topic,  or 
filling  in  blanks.  Dictation  exercises  should  be  very  brief 
and  chosen  with  a  purpose. 

5.  Home  Work. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  a  week  at  home  to  the  review  of  the  work  done  at 
school.  Written  exercises,  such  as  filling  in  blanks,  or 
using  words  taught  in  the  classroom  in  original  sentences 
may  be  assigned  for  homework. 

II.  Prayerbook. 

1.  During  this  year  the  children  should  practise  reading 
the  prayers  of  the  morning  service  and  of  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon service.  Before  each  holiday  the  pupils  should  read 
in  the  prayerbook  some  of  the  blessings  and  simpler  prayers 
of  the  particular  holiday. 

2.  In  those  schools  where  there  is  a  Children's  Service  on 
Sabbath  afternoons,  special  study  should  be  made  of  it  by 
the  children.  This  work  may  be  done  in  relation  with  the 
course  in  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

Outline  of  Sabbath  Minhah  Service. 

1.  Time  when  read. 

2.  Location  of  the  Service  in  the  Prayerbook. 

3.  Parts  of  the  Service. 

Reading  of    'D^Dn   '3K1   ,]Vxb    N31   ,n»« 

b)  Keriath  ha — Torah — 'Alioth — Portion  of  the  week — Number 
and  distribution  of  the  portion  of  the  week — Hagbahah  Ugelilah. 
Reading  selections  from  the  Pentateuch  in  English. 
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c)  Story  of  the  Amidah   Prayer — Zidkatcha. 

d)  Story  of  Alenu. 

4.  Translation  of  Prayers. 

a)  During  the  year  the  children  should  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
following  prayers: 

.iriBnpa-ivso  »a 

.PN-i^-rpian  'n  n1? 

.mWn-inH  "?y  nin 

.nnpD  i2,o''  ann-ton  D^n  yy 

:nmn  bti  rnrnp  a 

.lDipoo-iuD  -p-n 

.m^n-iVD1 
."Iind-^n""!^  yap    a 
,nD3n  ^0  niD-a  n 

.jnv  "d  -trm  (n 

b)  Most  of  these  prayers  have  been  set  to  music. 

III.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

During  this  year  the  teacher  should  follow  the  course  in 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Synagogue 
which  is  outlined  for  the  second  grade  of  the  everyday  school. 
The  work  should  be  correlated  with  the  study  of  the  prayer- 
book  and  of  history. 

IV.  History  Stories. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  a  number  of 
history  stories  and  biographies  of  great  men  taken  from  the 
entire  range  of  Jewish  history.  These  history  stories  should 
be  told  mostly  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  various 
holidays  and  special  days  of  the  calendar.  In  relating  the 
topics  for  history  talks,  especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  lives  of  such  popular  heroes  as  had  thrilling  and  adven- 
turous careers,  and  whose  lives  enable  us  to  understand  the 
historic  significance  of  the  events  in  which  they  figured. 
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In  making  out  the  program,  the  teacher  should  consult  the 
first  grade  teacher  in  order  not  to  repeat  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Aim: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  complete, 'oy  ]wi?2 
K"n  and  practise  reading  in  the  prayer  book.  The  teacher 
should  always  aim  to  make  the  reading  ready,  intelligent 
and  spirited.  He  should  aim  to  have  the  children  gain  the 
power  to  grasp  the  thought  expressed  on  the  printed  page, 
and  to  develop  a  taste  for  Hebrew  reading.  The  study  of 
new  words  and  idioms  should  be  continued  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  independent  study  in  the  classroom. 
Through  their  study  of  the  prayerbook  the  children  should 
be  able  to  know  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  Sab- 
bath morning  service,  and  to  understand  the  prayers  which 
are  suggested  for  this  grade. 

Time  Allotment: 
2%  hours  per  week. 

Textbooks : 

Method : 

1.  The  teacher  will  be  helped  by  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  second  and  third  grades  of  the  daily  school. 

2.  Suggestions  for  Reading  Lessons. 

a)  Choose  lessons  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

b)  New  words  and  idioms  should  be  taught  from  blackboard 
before  the  children  attempt  to  read  from  book. 
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c)  Silent  reading  and  understanding  of  the  content  of  the  selec- 
tion should  precede  the  oral  reading. 

d)  Use  devices  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  each  lesson,  cutting 
or  drawing  to  illustrate  the  story;  telling  or  dramatization  of  story. 

3.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher  should  try  to 
encourage  the  brighter  pupils  to  read  easy  matter  at  sight 
either  in  school  or  at  home.  The  nxiM  or  Scharfstein's 
di-i"?"!1?  nmDDTi  will  be  found  convenient. 

4.  Pupils  should  often  be  questioned  on  the  content  of 
the  Hebrew  selection. 

5.  Name  of  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Hebrew  date 
should  be  written  on  the  board  at  every  session. 

6.  At  least  two  or  three  poems  and  songs  should  be  learned 
and  the  child  should  be  given  an  understanding  of  their 
general  thought  and  spirit. 

7.  Grammar.  Through  their  work  in  reading  the  chil- 
dren should  learn  about  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  com- 
mon noun,  and  also  about  the  construct  state  of  nouns. 

Verbs:  Present,  past,  future,  and  imperative  tenses  of 
common  verbs  in  Kal  conjugation. 

Pronouns:     Declension  of  personal  pronouns. 

8.  Writing:  Very  little  written  work  need  be  done.  The 
brighter  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  write  at  home  two 
or  three  related  sentences  on  a  given  topic,  or  short  original 
letters  consisting  of  two  or  three  sentences. 

Written  work  as  a  blackboard  exercise. 

Send  four  or  eight  children  to  board ;  let  them  number  1 , 
2,  3,  4;  1,2,  3,  4,  etc.  The  one's  may  write  a  sentence 
containing  a  question,  the  two's  may  write  a  quotation 
from  memory;  the  three's  may  write  a  sentence  using  a 
word  studied  in  the  previous  lesson,  and  so  on.  The  chil- 
dren who  have  not  written,  take  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
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criticizing,  sending  the  writer  back  to  correct  errors.     This 
exercise  admits  of  much  variation. 

9.  Translation:    Oral  in  connection  with  reading. 
Prayerbook. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  children  should  be  able  to 
read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity  the 
prayers  of  the  Friday  night  service,  and  know  the  location 
and  arrangement  of  the  Sabbath  morning  service.  They 
should  understand  the  prayers  suggested  for  this  year. 

Outline  of  the  Sabbath  Morning  Service. 

1.  Location  in  the  prayerbook. 

2.  Comparison  between  the  weekday  and  Sabbath  Ser- 
vice— The  Musaph  Service — The  Amidah — the  Kedushah. 
Story  of  Nishmath — Reading  of  the  Sidrah  and  Haftarah. 

Story  of  Yekum  Porkan — Story  of  Dirge  for  Martyrs. 
Announcing  the  New  Moon. 

3.  Translation  of  Prayers. 

During  the  year  the  pupils  should  learn  the  meaning  of 

the  following  prayers. 

.lanmaoa  nm  .^N"!^  »33  now  ,oma«  po  '-niv  bw  rrroy  (« 

.mVtp  d'b  .ohio  ,nrrnni 
.o'oan  by  romei  noun  a 
.jm  :pmn  nono  (3 
.nyi  o^yV  13^ y  -p^oi-ovo  'n  n,no  :noon  by  yo»  n«np  n 

II.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

During  this  year,  the  teacher  should  follow  the  outline  in 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  Jews  in  Many  Lands  which  is 
suggested  for  the  third  grade  of  the  daily  school. 

III.  History. 

The  teacher  may  follow  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Biblical  times  until  the  death  of  Solomon.  This 
outline  will  be  found  in  the  assigned  work  for  the  third 
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grade  of  the  daily  school.  The  insufficient  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teacher  will  make  it  impossible  to  treat  it  as 
intensively  as  in  the  third  grade  of  the  daily  school.  In 
this  course  the  teacher  should  try  to  make  use  of  the  Bible 
as  supplementary  material  in  the  study  of  history.  The 
books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  and  Kings  offer  much  inte- 
resting material  to  young  children.  The  teacher  should 
read  selections  to  the  class  from  Montefiore's  Bible  for 
Home  Reading  or  from  the  Publication  Society's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Music. 

The  teacher  may  follow  the  second  and  third  grade  out- 
lines of  the  daily  school. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Aim: 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  the  children  should  be 
able  to  read  with  accuracy  and  rapidity  any  of  the  prayers 
in  the  prayerbook,  and  know  the  order  and  meaning  of  some 
of  the  simpler  prayers  of  the  daily  and  Sabbath  Services. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  during  this  year  to  the 
Friday  night  service.  During  this  year  the  children  should 
begin  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  The  children 
should  cover  at  least  200  verses  in  the  Abraham  and  Joseph 
cycles  of  stories  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Supplementary 
readings  from  the  hsik  and  other  simple  Hebrew  reading 
books  should  be  encouraged. 

Time  Allotment: 

2%  hours  per  week. 
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Textbooks :. 

Z.  Scharfstein :   .dhikd  ,mso  ,onv3c  oy  an1?^  rmnn  nigD 

H.  E.  Goldin:     nnyn  ay  rriptna  ~isd     ,«  -isd     'na1?  »mn 

TTTD. 

Handbooks  for  the  teacher. 

For  the  interpretation  and  method  of  presenting  the  sto- 
ries in  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  teacher  should  use  the  follow- 
ing handbooks: 

Eugene  Kohn:  Manual  for  Teaching  Biblical  History. 
J.  Morgenstern :  A  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     C.  G.  Montefiore:     Bible  for  Home  Reading. 

Method : 

A)  Prayer  Book. 

1.  During  this  year  the  children  should  practise  reading 
in  any  part  of  the  prayerbook.  Especial  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  daily  services,  and  the  Friday  Night  Service. 

2.  Outline  of  Study  of  Friday  Night  Service. 

a)  Time  when  read. 

b)  Location  in  the  prayerbook 

c)  Inauguration  of  the  Sabbath — Kabbalath  Shabbath.     Sab- 
bath personified  as  a  bride. 

d)  Maarib — Friday  Night  Amidah 

e)  Kiddush 

f)  Shalom  Alechem — Blessing  of  children. 

3.  Translation  of  Prayers. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  meaning 

of  the  following  prayers. 

ua'awn    ,D"?iy  nana    ,(few  verses)  nn  na1?  :naa>  bw  anyo  (« 

.wnp  .oa'Vy  anbv  .nopi 
.Vap  o'Vnn  ,nr»n  naia  <a 
.UTnanV  moyp  K'm  .nyns1?  i3"n  onay  :nos  bw  n-nn  a 

.«in  tin 
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B)  Bible. 

1.  The  teacher  should  make  a  study  of  the  suggestions 
for  the  teaching  of  Bible  in  Hebrew  schools  which  are  found 
in  the  outlines  of  the  daily  school. 

2.  If  Scharfstein's  rmnn  mso  is  used,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  omissions  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  pages  6-17. 
If  Goldin's  nwa  *isd  is  used,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
complete  the  book.  A  study  of  the  Abraham  and  Joseph 
cycles  of  stories  should  then  be  made. 

3.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  primary  aim 
in  this  course  is  not  to  teach  Hebrew  or  grammar  but  to 
bring  out  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  of  these  stories, 
and  to  arouse  in  the  children  a  liking  for  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

4.  Only  such  rules  and  simple  principles  of  construction 
of  sentences,  declensions  of  common  nouns  and  pronouns, 
should  be  taught  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  text. 

5.  The  teacher  should  not  translate  first,  and  then  let  the 
pupils  repeat  it.  The  inductive  method  should  be  used. 
Have  the  children  try  to  understand  the  content  on  the 
basis  of  their  former  knowledge.  The  children  ought  not 
to  find  the  text  very  difficult.  Silent  reading  for  content 
should  be  encouraged. 

6.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  think  of  Genesis  as 
a  book,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  describe  the  beginnings 
of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

7.  By  reviews,  and  discussions,  children  should  become 
so  familiar  with  the  stories  of  Genesis  as  to  be  able  to  find 
them  in  the  book  with  ease. 

8'.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  a  good  background  for 
the  stories.  Through  books,  pictures,  and  play  help  the 
child  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  oriental  mode  of  life. 
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C)  Supplementary  Reading. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  thenxis and  some 
of  the  stories  of  the  rmnw  and  other  juvenile  collections. 
Occasionally  a  period  may  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
easy  modern  Hebrew  prose  in  the  classroom. 

III.  History,  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  Music. 

The  teacher  should  follow  the  outlines  for  the  daily  school. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  history  the  teacher  should 
read  to  the  class  or  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  by  themselves  selections  from  the  Books  of  Kings, 
Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  a  few  selections  from  the 
Prophets. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Aim: 

By  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade  the  children  should  know 
some  of  the  elementary  facts  in  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  liturgy,  the  order  of  the  daily  and  Sabbath  services, 
and  their  location  in  the  prayerbook,  and  the  translation 
of  some  of  the  more  important  prayers  of  the  Sabbath  and 
holiday  services.  They  should  also  make  a  study  of  those 
parts  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus  which  are  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  needs  and  interests. 

Materials : 
Textbooks: 

Z.  Scharfstein  :N"ipn   ,mDB>    1SD    ,D,l'?,!?    minn   niBD. 
Siddur  and  Mahzor 

Supplementary  Reading. 

nnntf 

Z.  Scharfstein:    '30    pbm   ]WK~\   pbn   m3N   'Dip1? 

Z.  Scharfstein:    '30   p"?m   p^to   pVn   nnb'b   miBD'n 
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Method: 

A)  Bible. 

1.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  Eugene  Kohn's  Man- 
ual for  Teaching  the  Bible,  and  also  of  the  suggestions 
made  for  the  course  in  Bible  in  the  outline  for  the  daily 
school. 

2.  If  Sharfstein's  textbook  is  used,  the  teacher  may  follow 
the  book  without  making  any  omissions.  If  the  text  of  the 
tfoin  is  used  the  teacher  should  cover  at  least  250  verses 
selected  from  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  The  fol- 
lowing selections  may  be  suggestive: 

Exodus  1;  2;  3,  1-15;  7,  1-7;   13,  17-22;   19,  1-8;  20,  1-17;  21, 
1-6;  23,  1-9;   32,  1-26;  34,  1-8;  40. 
Leviticus  19;   23-26. 

3.  The  teacher  should  draw  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
the  children  might  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  "character  of  the 
people  of  whom  Moses  was  a  recognized  leader,  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  migrations  of  such  a  large  untrained  body 
of  people  over  a  desert  country,  the  exigencies  which  would 
naturally  arise,  the  murmurings  and  possible  rebellion,  the 
qualities  of  leadership  shown  by  Moses,  the  necessity  of 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  (1)  by  an  organization  of  the 
people  and  (2)  by  formulating  a  code  of  laws." 

4.  No  formal  grammar  should  be  taught.  The  work 
should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  study  of  prayers 
and  of  the  Bible.  They  should  learn  something  about  the 
formation  of  nouns,  adjectives  from  derivatives,  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives,  and  the  forms  of  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  text. 

B)  Prayer  Book. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  practise  reading  in 
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the  Mahzor,  and  learn  the  translation  of  the  prayers  sug- 
gested for  this  year. 

1.  Outline  of  Course. 

Story  of  the  Rise  of  Jewish  Liturgy — Story  of  the  various 
Liturgical  Collections. 

2.  Main  features  of  Jewish  Liturgy. 
Morning  prayer — Minhah — Ma'arib. 

3.  The  Morning  Service  on  Weekdays. 

Main  parts  of  the  Service — differences  between  public 
and  private  service — Expansion  of  services  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays — Morning  service  on  New  Moons. 

4.  Morning  Service  on  Sabbaths — Comparison  between 
the  weekday  and  Sabbath  Service. 

5.  The  afternoon  and  evening  service  on  weekdays  and 
Sabbath. 

6.  Pirke  Aboth — Reading  of  selections  in  English 

7.  Translation  of  Prayers. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  to  know  the 
meaning-  of  the  following  prayers. 

wv  (5  .umm  nriN  (4  .wa'i  nVy  o  .wavn  (2  .D^iy  ]h«  a 

.i^n  nn:n  (6  .moan 

II.  History,  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  Music. 

The  teacher  should  follow  the  outlines  for  the  daily  school. 
In  connection  with  the  work  in  history  the  children  should 
read  selections  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  in  English. 
There  are  many  collections  of  Taimudic  passages,  that  may 
be  used.  Rappaport's  Selections  from  the  Midrash  will  be 
found  handy. 
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SIXTH   GRADE. 

i.  Hebrew. 

A)  Prayerbook  and  Mahzor. 

1 .  During  this  year  no  special  period  need  be  devoted  to 
this  subject.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
Sabbath  services,  and  before  each  holiday  a  few  periods 
should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  liturgy  of  that  holiday. 
In  this  way  they  will  learn  about  the  composition  of  the 
holiday  services,  and  the  content  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
hymns. 

2.  Outline  of  Work. 

a)  Services  on  the  Three  Holidays  (D'73"l  tP7B>) —  Ma'arib  Ser- 
vice— Kiddush   for   Festivals — The   Festival   'Amidah. 

The  Morning  Service — The  Festival  Musaph — Blessing  of  Priests. 

b)  Services  on  the  Solemn  Days — Distinctive  features  of  New 
Year  'Amidah  and  the  Musaph  Service  for  Day  of  Atonement.  Use 
of  the  Mahzor — story  of  the  composition  and  compilation  of  the 
Mahzor. 

Discussion  of  the  content  of  some  of  the  Piyyutim. 

c)  Translation  of  Prayers  and  Hymns. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  following  prayers  and  hymns. 

,>atpv  n»«  .1 

.07iy  rwyo  -oir  nrm  .2 

.T'p  (i"'p  D'Vnn  .3 

-lis  nyo  .4 

.apjp  nwip  .5 

137DN    170D    "IIS    .6 
.7ir    .7 

.nuyimn  .8 
yiv  nnN  ,\n  "piy  7K7  .idi»  nypn  ,^pn  rurrn  .9 

»n 

(D'Dip1?)  nDD  ?0  nun  .  10 
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B)  Readings  of  simple  modern  Hebrew. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  during  this  year  to  interest 
the  children  in  the  reading  of  modern  simple  prose.  Occa- 
sionally a  period  may  be  devoted  to  the  reading  from  the 
nnntf  or  from  any  other  periodical  or  book.  The  teacher 
may  write  upon  the  blackboard  a  paragraph  or  two  on  a 
given  topic  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  then 
discuss  it  with  the  class. 

C)  Grammar.  No  formal  grammar  should  be  taught. 
The  work  should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing. Only  those  conjugations  of  verbs  need  be  taught  that 
are  found  essential  in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

D)  Composition.  Very  little  written  work  should  be 
done.  A  written  exercise  of  about  30  words  every  two  or 
three  weeks  based  on  topics  taken  from  the  reading  matter 
will  be  sufficient.  Occasionally  the  teacher  should  assign 
exercises  for  the  application  of  the  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion of  common  nouns  and  verbs  studied  in  class. 

II.  Bible. 

A)  Study  of  selections  from  the  Bible  in  the  Original. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  get  a  connected 
knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  order  to  attain  this  the 
teacher  should  discuss  each  week  with  the  class  the  content 
of  the  Sidrah  of  the  week,  and  should  select  about  twenty 
verses  to  be  studied  in  the  oiiginal  during  the  week. 

B)  Study  of  the  Bible  in  Translation. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  work  should  be 

a)  To  impress  upon  the  children  that  the  Bible  is  not  merely  one 
book  but  a  literature  representing  a  development  of  a  thousand 
years ; 

b)  To  study  some  selections  representing  the  various  literary 
forms  of  this  sacred  literature,  and 
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c)  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  continue  the  study  and  reading 
of  it  in  later  years. 

2.  The  kind  and  amount  of  material  that  may  be  read  by 
the  children  at  home  and  in  class  will  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter, age  and  ability  of  the  class.  These  readings  should, 
however,  be  varied  and  be  selected  from  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible.  A  number  of  the  Haftarahs  should  be  included 
in  the  readings.  The  following  outlines  may  be  suggestive 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  may  be  done. 

C)  Outline  of  Work. 

i.  Public  Addresses. 

a)  Second  Oration  of  Moses — Deuteronomy  V-X I.  In  this  study 
the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  children  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
This  oration  recalls  God's  covenant;  urges  loyal  obedience;  advises 
to  love  God  and  His  word;  warns  against  idolatry,  and  exhorts  to 
righteousness. 

b)  Joshua's  Farewell  Address— Joshua  XXIII  and  XXIV.  Let 
the  children  read  selections  such  as  chapters  I,  VI,  XII,  which  will 
give  them  the  background  for  the  understanding  of  this  address. 

2.  Poetry. 

Book  of  Ruth;    Book  of  Judges  I-V 

A)  Conditions  in  Israel  during  period  of  Judges.  The 
conditions  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  Judges  may  be 
made  very  vivid  by  telling  a  number  of  stories  from  the 
Book  of  Judges.  In  telling  the  story  in  chapter  IV  the 
teacher  should  pass  over  lightly  the  treacherous  act  of  Jael, 
explaining  that  the  low  moral  standards  of  the  time  tolerated 
acts  which  appear  to  us  cruel.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  Song  of  Deborah,  chapter  V. 

B)  Ruth.  Time  and  place — location  of  the  story.  Lead- 
ing characters  and  their  characteristics.  Main  incidents  in 
the   story — Naomi   and   her  family — Ruth — Boaz  and   his 
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interests — Rabbinic  accounts  of  the  character  and  signific- 
ance of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Interest  and  beauty  of  the 
poem. 

3.  Studies  in  Biography. 

1.  Samuel.     I  Samuel  I— III,  VII-XII. 

A)  Characters  in  story — Samuel  becomes  a  servant  to  the 
priest — the  call  in  the  night— his  loyal  response — formation 
of  Israel  into  a  kingdom  and  the  demand  for  a  King — Sam- 
uel's farewell  address. 

B)  In  reading  this  part  of  the  Bible  see  to  it  that  the 
children  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  surroundings  of  Samuel. 
The  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  Samuel  was  a 
real  boy,  in  a  real  world,  and  that  his  character  was  such 
"that  obedience,  courage  and  purity  was  developed,  rather 
than  dishonor,  and  irreverence,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli's  sons", 
that  even  in  this  day  Samuel  would  have  served  God  as 
truly  as  in  his  own  day. 

2.  Story  of  David.  I  Samuel,  1-31,  especially  chapters 
16-17,  24-26;    II  Samuel,  1-24.   (Selections) 

a)  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  associate  the  Books  of  Samuel  with 
David,  and  to  discover,  for  imitation  and  admiration,  noble  and 
manly  traits  of  character. 

b)  Many  of  the  stories  of  David's  life  should  be  assigned  for 
home  reading  that  the  children  may  get  an  all-around  impression  of 
the  man.  The  children  may  be  asked  to  write  about  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  David  which  they  like  best. 

c)  Bring  out  the  traits  of  David's  character  which  were  developed 
in  later  years,under  the  influence  of  his  great  success  and  popularity- 
Let  the  children  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  even  a  great  king 
appointed  by  God  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  his  sin. 

3.  Story  of  Solomon.     I  Kings  1,  III— VI,  XI,  etc. 
A)   Character  of  the  historic  books  of  the  Bible. 
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a)  Let  the  children  notice  that  the  Books  of  Kings  consist  of 
records  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "chronicles"  referred  to  in 
these  books. 

c)  Discuss  in  this  connection  the  character  of  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles. Call  attention  to  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
the  other  historic  books  of  the  Bible. 

d)  The  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther  should  be  read  at  some 
time  during  the  year  by  the  children. 

B)  Story  of  Solomon — Parentage  and  training — His  reli- 
gious zeal — traditions  about  his  great  wisdom — his  reign  of 
splendor.  His  administration — Building  of  the  Temple — 
his  prayer  at  the  dedication — Decline  of  his  power — idolatry 
— the  rebuke  administered  to  him.  His  adversaries  and 
his  death. 

4.  Review. 

Call  attention  to  the  books  thus  studied,  see  that  the 
children  know  the  names  of  the  various  books  and  something 
about  the  content  of  each  of  them.  Let  the  children  choose 
any  stories  to  tell  to  the  class.  Each  story  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken. 

5.  Prophetic  Selections. 

A)  Introduction. 

a)  Recall  the  various  literary  forms  found  in  the  Bible  which 
were  already  studied  by  the  children. 

b)  Describe  the  prophet — his  appearance,  dress,  place  from  which 
he  preached,  explain  the  name  "prophet"  as  one  who  speaks  for 
God. 

c)  Talk  with  the  children  about  modern  sermons.  Compare 
them  with  prophetic  sermons. 

B)  Selections  from  the  Prophets. 

a)  Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel,  I  Kings  XVIII,  also  readings  in  I  Kings 
XVII,  XXI,  II  Kings  I-XI.     Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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story  element  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  confined  to  the  stories  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  because  the  compiler  thought  they  were  just  as 
famous  and  important  as  the  Kings.  Show  the  hard  tasks  and  the 
many  dangers  these  prophets  had  to  encounter  for  the  sake  of  their 
ideals 

b)  Readings  from  the  Prophets. 

Selections  are  to  be  made  by  the  teacher.  As  much  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  should  be  read  in  para- 
phrase as  is  practicable  to  bring  out  the  various  methods  of  preach- 
ing used  by  the  prophets;  (1)  the  street  sermon  of  Amos;  (2)  the 
acted  sermon  of  Jeremiah;   (3)  the  story  sermon  of  Jonah. 

c)  Bring  out  clearly  and  vividly  the  historical  events  of  the 
period  in  which  these  prophets  preached,  and  aim  to  have  each 
prophet  stand  out  as  a  distinct  personality. 

6.   The  Songs  of  the  Hebrews.     Book  of  Psalms. 

A)  Introduction.  The  helpfulness  and  beauty  of  the 
Psalms.  The  Psalms  in  the  Temple,  in  the  synagogue,  in 
the  home.     Composition  of  the  Psalms. 

B)  Some  Psalms  to  be  read: 

Pslam  I,  XIX,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXVII,  XXIX,  XLII, 
XLIII,  XLIX,  XCI,  CXI,  CXXI,  CXXVI,  CXXVIII, 
CXXXIII,  CXXXVII,  CL. 

C)  If  possible  let  the  children  sing  some  of  the  psalms 
set  to  music. 

7.  Wisdom  Literature. 

Selections  from  the  Books  of  Proverbs  as  III,  VI,  XXVI 
XXXI,  and  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

8.  Review. 

Special  References: 

Jewish  Publication  Society  translation  of  the  Bible. 
C.  G.  Montefiore:     Bible  for  Home  Reading 
I.  Landman:    Stories  of  the  Prophets 

III.  History,  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  and  Music. 
The  teacher  will  use  the  outlines  of  the  daily  school. 
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A  Curriculum  for  Two  Years 
(For  children  beginning  their  studies  at  the  age  of  11). 
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A  CURRICULUM  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

General  Aim : 

There  are  many  children  who  enter  the  congregational 
school  when  they  are  eleven  years  old  or  more.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  follow  the  work  of  the  regular  classes. 
Furthermore  they  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  school  more 
than  about  two  years  until  they  become  Bar  Mitzvah.  In 
those  schools  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
children  it  is  advisable  to  form  them  into  a  special  class. 

The  aims  of  instruction  should  be: 

1)  To  enable  the  children  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
synagogue  by  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
liturgy,  of  the  Bible  and  of  Jewish  practices,  and  by  prepar- 
ing them  for  Bar  Mitzvah; 

2)  To  bind  the  children  in  loyalty  to  the  Jewish  people 
by  giving  them  some  imformation  about  the  glorious  Jewish 
past,  and  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  every  Jew 
to  contribute  his  share  in  the  perpetuation  and  enrichment 
of  the  Jewish  spirit. 

I.    COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR   THE   FIRST   YEAR. 

I.  Hebrew. 
Aims : 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  children  should  have 
acquired  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing.  They  should 
be  able  to  read  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
rapidity  the  simpler  prayers  in  the  prayerbook  and  under- 
stand the  general  thought  and  spirit  of  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  suggested  for  this  year.     During  the  year,  the 
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children  should  acquire  through  their  work  in  Hebrew,  a 
vocabulary  of  at  least  300  words  which  will  prepare  them 
to  undertake  the  translation  of  some  of  the  prayers  and 
Biblical  selections  in  the  second  year. 

Materials : 

Goldin's  iWN-in  prn  or  ny-r  nwi. 
-iiid 

M.  M.  Monisewitz:  mitfto  nmo  D'^nno1?  -pi 
For  careful  reading  and  discussions,  lessons  1-6,  8,  13-17,  20,  22, 
27,  30,  33-36,  38,  40,  44-46,  53,  56,  57,  62,  63. 

For  rapid  reading,  lessons,  19,  23,  24,  37,  43,  48,  59,  60. 
H.  Goldin:   mi»K-i  rw  nnay 

or 

Blackboard  Reading  Exercises. 
Time  Allotment: 

Three  and  a  half  hours  per  week. 

Method :    . 
A)   Hebrew. 

1.  The  method  should  be  adapted  to  the  more  advanced 
age  of  the  children.  More  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  may  be  expected  in  this  grade  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  of  the  regular  course. 

2.  While  the  children  are  learning  to  read  and  to  write, 
the  teacher  should  build  up  for  them  a  working  vocabulary. 
A  list  of  new  words  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard. 
This  list  should  then  be  made  the  basis  of  a  thorough  oral 
lesson.  The  new  words  should  be  taken  up  one  by  one, 
taught  through  gesture,  or  through  reference  to  some  article 
or  object  before  the  class,  developed  by  dramatization,  and 
then  drilled  orally  until  the  entire  class  can  use  every  new 
word  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  This  work  may  be  done 
at  first  in  concert,  then  by  rows  or  groups,  and  last  by  the 
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individual  members  of  the  class.  Each  one  should  pro- 
nounce the  words  correctly  by  himself  in  order  to  habituate 
himself  to  their  sound.  These  new  words  once  taught  should 
be  used  in  sentences  over  and  over  again  by  the  class. 

3.  In  selecting  the  words  for  study,  the  teacher  should 
follow  the  vocabularies  of  the  lessons  in  the  textbooks  sug- 
gested for  this  year.  Those  words  especially  should  be  stu- 
died which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  translation  of  the 
prayerbook  and  Bible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  les- 
sons have  been  assigned  from  the  textbooks  and  others 
omitted. 

4.  Daily  greetings,  names  of  days,  dates,  should  be 
written  on  the  board  at  every  session. 

5.  Some  simple  poems  and  songs  may  be  learned  by  the 
children  who  should  be  made  to  understand  their  general 
thought  and  spirit. 

6.  Games,  and  all  devices  which  help  to  make  the  work 
interesting  shduld  be  employed. 

7.  The  most  essential  grammatical  rules  as  outlined  in 
the  textbook  should  be  mastered  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year. 

8.  The  children  should  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  one 
half  hour  a  week  to  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  school. 

B)   Prayerbook. 

1.  In  teaching  the  reading  of  the  prayerbook,  especial 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  Friday  night  service  and 
of  the  daily  morning  service.  The  teacher  should  use  the 
method  suggested  for  the  regular  classes. 

2.  Translation  of  Prayers. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  following  simple  prayers  and  blessings: 
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II.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  about  the 
various  customs  and  practices  connected  with  the  different 
days  of  the  Jewish  year.  The  teacher  should  use  the  course 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar  outlined  for  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
regular  course. 

III.  History  and  Literature. 
Aim: 

The  course  in  history  should  aim  to  bring  before  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  a  series  of  great  historical  characters  arranged 
in  simple,  interesting  and  connected  form.  The  biographies 
should  be  grouped  according  to  periods,  and  the  chronologi- 
cal sequence  should  be  adhered  to.  In  teaching  this  period 
of  history  the  teacher  should  try  to  impress  upon  the  chil- 
dren the  fact  that  "much  effort  had  to  be  expended  to  pre- 
vent Israel  from  being  absorbed  in  the  successive  civiliza- 
tions that  dominated  their  land  and  political  life.  It  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  great  variety  of  men  and  abilities, 
supported  by  many  unnamed  heroes  who  preferred  death 
to  giving  up  their  principles  that  Israel  was  able  to  develop 
and  preserve  its  contribution  to  civilization". 

Method : 

1.  The  geography  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  facts 
of  history  amid  which  the  stories  move  should  be  made  clear. 

2.  It  is  advisable  to  send  the  child  to  the  Bible  to  read  the 
story  there  after  the  tale  has  been  made  real  to  him  in  the 
classroom. 

3.  The  teacher  will  find  bibliographies  and  suggestions  in 
the  course  outlined  for  the  regular  courses. 
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4.  Since  most  of  the  history  of  this  year  deals  with  the 
Biblical  period,  supplementary  readings  in  the  Bible  should 
form  a  regular  part  of  the  work. 

Time  Allotment: 

\yi  hours. 
Materials : 

M.  H.  Harris:  People  of  the  Book.  E.  H.  Lehman  and 
C.  F.  Kent:  Junior  Bible  for  Jewish  children,  (selected 
leaflets) 

Supplementary  Readings: 

Selections  from  the  Pentateuch  including  the  entire  Joseph  story. 
Entire  book  of  Rath,  and  selections  from  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Readings  from  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 

LIST   OF   TOPICS. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Patriarchal  Age — conditions  of  patriarchal  life — the  reli- 
gion of  the  patriarchs. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  as  types  of  national  character. 

2.  Israel's  Development  into  a  People. 

Israel  in  Egypt — Moses'  call  to  Public  Service — Educa- 
tion of  Public  Opinion — Liberation  of  the  Israelites.  Israel's 
Experiences  in  the  Wilderness — History  and  Significance  of 
the  Decalogue. 

Lives  of  Joseph  and   Moses. 

3.  Israel's  Struggle  for  a  Home  and  Freedom. 

A)  Conquest  of  Canaan — the  character  and  religion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan — Geography  of  the  country. 
Life  of  Joshua. 
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B)  Period  of  Judges — Unorganized  Struggle  for  Security 
— Deborah,    Gideon,    Jephtha,    Samson. 

C)  People  securely  settled  and  organized  on  the  land. 

a)  Samuel,  the  seer — the  aggressions  of  the  Philistines — institu- 
tion of  the  monarchy 

b)  Saul,  first  Jewish  King. 

c)  David,  the  Organizer  of  the  Hebrew  State:  Contrast  charac- 
ters of  Saul  and  David — Establishment  of  the  capital  at  Jerusalem 
— David  in  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 

d)  Reign  of  Solomon — The  Temple — Glories  of  his  Kingdom — 
Its  evils.     Characteristics  of  the  early  monarchy — moral  progress. 

4.  Israel  Divided  into   Two  Parts. 

a)  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam. 

State  of  Israel's  religion  at  Solomon's  death — Causes  of  the  divi- 
sion— Consequences  of  the  division. 

5.  Israel's  contact  with  Syria. 

a)  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Religious  Reformers. 
Reigns  of  Omri,  Ahab,  Jehu. 

6.  Period  of  Assyrian  Supremacy. 

a)  Reign  of  Jeroboam  II 

b)  Josiah,  the  King  who  led  the  Great  Reform 

c)  Amos  at  Bethel 

d)  Isaiah  at  Jerusalem — Syro-Ephraimitish  War — Downfall  of 
Samaria — Invasion  of  Sennacherib. 

7.  Israel  in  Exile. 

Jeremiah  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel  and  His  Message  in  Babylon. 

8.  Israel  under  Persian  Rule. 

Return   to   Palestine — Rebuilding  of  the  Temple — hin- 
drances to  the  building  of  the  Temple — the  Samaritans. 

a)  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel 

b)  Ezra  the  Scribe,  and  Nehemiah  the  Statesman. 
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9.  Israel  and  the  Greek  Countries. 

Egyptian  Supremacy  (332-198  B.  C.  E.) — Syrian  Supre- 
macy (198-165  B.C.E.) — Struggle  of  Hellenism  against 
Judaism.    Judah  Maccabeus  and  his  brothers.      Hanukkah. 

4.  music  (20  Minutes  Per  Week) 

The  work  in  music  should  include  the  singing  of  synagogue 
responses  and  some  Jewish  songs  and  folk  melodies. 

II.    COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR   THE    SECOND   YEAR. 

I.  Hebrew. 
Aim: 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  be  able 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  fluency  any  of  the  prayers  in  the 
prayerbook.  They  should  know  the  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  and  Sabbath  services,  and  understand  the 
prayers  which  are  mentioned  in  this  outline.  As  much  time 
as  possible  should  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  reading  in 
the  Mahzor  and  to  the  familiarization  of  some  of  the  Piyy- 
utim.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  prayerbook  one  hour 
each  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  choice 
selections  from  the  Pentateuch. 

Materials : 

.tfmn  ,-mna  ,-ihd 

Method : 

The  teacher  will  find  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
instruction  and  the  selection  of  material  in  the  regular 
course  of  study. 

Translation  of  Prayers. 

In  the  study  of  the  various  services  the  children  should 
learn  about  the  content  of  some  of  the  following  prayers: 
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a)  First  three  and  last  three  benedictions  of  the  Amidah. 

b)  First  paragraph  of  l"H0n  roi3  and  first  paragraph  of  nH'lp 

noon  ^y  yoty 

c)  (part  only)  mvb  ir^y  .noaam  nNxin  .D^iy  in«  ,iatfl  na 

d)  ernp  ,na»i  ,m'D»n  .D^iy  nan«. 

e)  (Selections)    ^H— (last    two    paragraphs)   JJOP  ,'a»V   n»K 

f)  mi  jnr  nn«  ,i:mna  nn«  .man  n-»y\ 

g)  Selections  from  the  Passover  Haggadah. 

Translation  of  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, the  teacher  should  try  to  study  with  the  children  in 
class  some  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  The  teacher 
should  prepare  lists  of  new  words  which  will  help  the  pupils 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  If  the  children  have 
mastered  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Hebrew  grammar, 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  use  a  dictionary  or  the  English 
translation.    The  following  selections  are  suggested: 

Genesis  1,  1-5;  2,  1-3;  12,  1-8;  13,  1-2;  5-11;  22,  1-13;  24, 
1-59;  63-67;  32,  4-13,  25-33;  44,  18-34;  45,  1-15;  47,  27-31; 
50,  15-26. 

Exodus  3,  1-15;  19,  1-8;  20,  1-17;  21,  1-6;  12-17;  22,  20-22; 
24,  26,  23,  1-9. 

Leviticus  19,  1-3,  9-18,  32-37;  23,  1-44;    25,  35-43. 

Numbers  6,  22-27;  23,  7-10;    18-21. 

Deuteronomy.     5,  1-20;    8,  1-10;    14,  1-2,  22-29. 

II.  Bible  in  English  Translation. 

One  period  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  translation.  The 
content  of  the  Sidrah  of  the  week  should  be  discussed.  The 
pupils  will  thus  gain  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  addition  to  this  the  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  at  home  selections  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  teacher  should  guide  the  children's  reading.  It  should 
also  be  discussed  in  the  classroom.     Montefiore's  Bible  for 
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Home  Reading  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  During  this 
year  the  children  should  read  the  entire  Book  of  Ruth,  a 
number  of  psalms,  and  selections  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  the   Book  of  Proverbs. 

III.  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

During  this  year  the  children  should  get  a  broad  and 
sympathetic  view  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Judaism. 
The  teacher  should  use  the  course  in  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  Judaism,  outlined  for  the  last  grade  of  the  regular 
course. 

IV.  History. 

Aim: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  continue  the  study 
of  Jewish  history  from  the  close  of  the  Maccabean  Period 
to  the  present  day.  In  treating  the  subject  on  its  biogra- 
phical side  the  teacher  should  aim  to  make  it  more  than  a 
mere  series  of  biographies.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
show  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Textbooks  available: 

A.  Bildersee:     Jewish  Post-Biblical  History. 

S.  Hecht:    Post-Biblical  History. 

J.  Myers:     Story  of  the  Jewish  People. 

K.  Magnus:     Outlines  of  Jewish  History 

P.  Goodman:     Jewish  History. 

M.  Harris:    A  Thousand  Years  of  Jewish  History. 

LIST   OF   TOPICS. 

I.  Israel  and  Rome. 

1.  Religious  Parties. 

2.  Herod  and  the  Herodian  Dynasty. 
Hillel  and  Shammai. 
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3.  Rise  of  Christianity. 

4.  Roman  Governors — Destruction  of  Temple. 

5.  How  the  Jewish  People  Met  the  Crisis  after  the  De- 
struction of  the  Temple. 

Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  and  his  Academy. 

6.  Last  Struggle  for  Independence.  Revolt  under  Ha- 
drian. 

Bar  Cochba. 

Life  and  Work  of  Akiba. 

II.  The  Talmudic  Period. 

1.  Compilation  of  the  Mishnah — Reading  of  selected 
texts  from  the  Mishnah  (Pirke  Abot,  etc)-Lives  of  Meir  and 
Jehudah  Hanasi. 

2.  Hillel  II  and  the  Story  of  the  Calendar. 

3.  How  the  Talmud  was  built. 

Reading  of  selected  passages,  stories,  homilies,  proverbs. 
Lives  of  Rab  and  Samuel. 
Life  of  Ashi. 

III.  Period  of  Mohammedan  Expansion. 

1.  The  Geonim. 
Life  of  Saadia. 

2.  Karaites,  Khozars,  and  Samaritans. 

IV.  Hegemony  of  Spanish  Jews 

1.  The  Crusades. 

2.  Lives  of  Jehudah  Halevi  and  Maimonides. 
Reading  of  selections  from  their  works. 

3.  Jews  in  France. 

Rashi  and  the  Tosafists. 
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V.  The  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

\)   Expulsions    from    various    countries — the    Ghetto 
Blood   Accusation — Yellow  Badge — Black   Death. 

2)  Lives  of  Nahmanides  and  of  Meir  of  Rothenburg 

3)  The  Maranos 

4)  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
Life  of  Abarbanel. 

VI.  Hegemony  of  German  Polish  Jews. 

1)  Reuchlin-Pfefercorn    controversy.     Study   of  Hebrew 
among  Christians. 

2)  Luther  and  the  Jews. 

3)  Jews  Banished  from  various  countries. 
Pseudo-Messiahs — David  Reubeni  and  Shabbethai  Zebi 

4)  Joseph  Karo — The  Shulhan  Aruk. 

5)  Jews  in  Holland — Life  of  Menasseh  ben  Israel. 

6)  Sufferings  of  Jews  during  Thirty  Years'  war  and  under 
Chmielnicki. 

7)  Israel  Baal  Shem  Tob  and  the  Hasidic  Movement. 

8)  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Elijah  of  Wilna. 

9)  Struggle  of  Jews  for  Emancipation. 

a)  Sanhedrin  called  by  Napoleon 

b)  Emancipation  of  Jews  in  Germany — Gabriel  Riesser 

10)  Science  of  Judaism. 
Lives  of  Zunz  and  Luzzatto. 

11)  The  Haskalah  Movement  in  Russia  and  Galicia. 

VII.  Jews  in  America 

Early  settlement  of  Jews  in  America. 
Colonial  Days — Aaron  Lopez. 

During    the    Revolution — Haym    Solomon    and    Judah 
Touro. 
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American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot  and  Citizen. 
Mordecai  M.  Noah;  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Emma  Lazarus, 
Isaac  Leeser. 

Communal  Organizations  and  Institutions  in  America. 

VIII.   The   World   War  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jewish 
Homeland 

Role  of  American  Jew  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Palestine. 
5.  Music. 

During  this  year  the  boys  should  learn  to  chant  the  To  rah 
benedictions  and  the  Haftarah.  The  singing  of  synagogue 
responses,  folk  melodies,  songs,  etc.  should  be  continued  if 
time  permits. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  curriculum  which  is  con- 
fined to  Sunday  mornings  only  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a 
Jewish  educational  system  in  America.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  supplement  it  by  regular  weekday  instruction. 
Even  those  from  whom  the  name  and  aim  of  these  schools 
were  borrowed*  have  come  to  realize  that  "the  Sunday 
schools,  because  of  their  many  limitations,  cannot  carry  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  religious  training  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  America.  In  addition  to  their  highly  important 
work  there  will  be  required  a  substantial  program  of 
week-day  religious  instruction".  (Norman  E.  Richardson, 
Editorial  note  to  H.  S.  Stafford's  "The  Vacation  Religious 
Day  School,  p.  7.) 

But  until  the  parents  are  educated  up  to  the  need  of  week- 
day instruction  and  adequate  school  facilities  are  provided 
the  Sunday  school  can  do  some  important  work.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  many  children  who  are  taught 
by  private  teachers  need  the  Sunday  school  where  they  may 
derive  inspiration  and  love  for  Judaism  which  group  instruc- 
tion alone  can  give.  The  following  curriculum  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  principals  and  teachers  who  have  to 
work  out  a  curriculum  for  such  a  school. 

I.   Aims  of  the  Sunday  School. 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  a  system  of  education  the  main 
emphasis  must  be  upon  the  formation  of  an  attitude  towards 
Jewish  things,  rather  than  upon  imparting  information. 
The  Jewish  Sunday  school  should  therefore,  aim  at  the  fol- 
lowing results: 
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1)  To  create  a  pride  in  the  great  Jewish  heritage,  and  to 
cultivate  an  abiding  interest  in  Jewish  life  and  an  attach- 
ment to  the  great  body  of  the  living  Jewish  people: 

2)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  a  love  for  the 
elements  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  its  customs  and  practices; 

3)  To  impart  information  which  should  prepare  for  future 
study  and  investigation  and  to  create  in  the  children  a  desire 
to  continue  their  responsibilities  as  Jews. 

II.  Minimum  Standard  of  Achievement  for  the  Elementary 
Department  of  the  Sunday  School. 

1.  History 

The  children  should  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  lead- 
ing events  of  Jewish  history  beginning  with  the  Patriarchal 
period  and  continuing  to  the  present  day.  They  should 
know  at  least  the  lives  and  works  of  about  fifty  great  Jew- 
ish men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  make  history. 

2.  Literature 

a)  They  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  Judges,  I— II,  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Daniel  and  some  selections 
from  the  Prophets.  They  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible 
itself,  and  not  merely  be  told  about  the  Bible.  Of  course, 
only  those  portions  of  the  Bible  should  be  given  to  them 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

b)  They  should  read  the  Chapters  of  the  Fathers,  selec- 
tions from  the  Apocrypha,  some  of  the  writings  of  Jehudah 
Halevi,  and  of  modern  Jewish  poets  and  writers  of  fiction 
whose  works  are  translated  into  English. 

3.   Customs  and  Practices  of  Judaism. 

The  children  should   know  the  elements  of  the  Jewish 
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religion,  and  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
practices  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  the  holidays  and  fes- 
tivals, and  the  Dietary  laws. 

4.  Music  and  Other  Subjects 

a)  The  children  should  learn  a  few  of  the  liturgic  responses 
and  some  Jewish  folk-songs. 

b)  The  school  should  try  to  impart  to  the  children  such 
knowledge  of  Palestine  as  will  give  it  a  permanent  place  in 
their  thoughts  as  well  as  in  their  affections.  They  should 
also  learn  about  the  Jews  in  other  lands. 

5.  Hebrew. 

The  insufficient  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  would  make  it  advisable  to  eliminate  Hebrew  entire- 
ly from  the  curriculum.  In  those  schools  where  Hebrew  is 
taught  the  children  should  learn  to  read  the  prayers,  know 
the  order  of  the  Sabbath  service,  and  learn  about  the  con- 
tent of  some  of  the  most  important  prayers.  According  to 
this  curriculum  no  Hebrew  is  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  most  authorities 
that  children  learn  a  foreign  language  best  when  they  are 
about  eleven  years  old.  Hebrew  is  therefore  left  for  the 
Junior  department.  In  the  primary  grades  the  children 
merely  memorize  in  Hebrew  a  few  simple  prayers  and  bene- 
dictions. 

III.  Organization 

1. Departmental  Organization. 

The  elementary  Sunday  school  is  to  have  a  Beginners'  or 
Kindergarten  Class  which  should  concern  itself  with  the 
needs  of  children  below  the  age  of  six  or  seven ;  a  Primary 
Department  which  is  to  consist  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades  including  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years;  and  a  Junior  or  Intermediate  Department  consisting 
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of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  which  is  to  include  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  years. 

2.  School  Term  and  Length  of  Sessions. 

a)  The  school  term  should  coincide  with  the  public  school 
year. 

b)  Sessions  should  begin  at  9:30  A.M.  and  end  at  12  A.M. 
The  length  of  the  sessions  in  the  Beginners'  and  Primary 
departments  should  not  exceed  two  hours. 

c)  The  completion  of  elementary  school  work  should  be 
made  an  important  life  experience  and  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation be  given. 

3.  Class  Organizations. 

a)  The  value  of  freedom  of  choice  and  of  the  taking  of 
responsibility  in  class  enterprises  has  already  been  recog- 
nized by  the  best  Sunday  Schools.  This  can  be  promoted 
by  class  organizations.  The  younger  the  class  the  simpler 
should  be  the  organization.  For  the  primary  grades  a  pre- 
sident, secretary,  and  treasurer  are  sufficient.  New  officers 
should  be  chosen  each  quarter. 

b)  A  council  of  class  presidents  or  class  officers  of  the 
school  may  be  useful  in  maintaining  school  discipline,  deve- 
loping a  healthy  school  spirit,  and  in  furthering  the  general 
interests  of  the  school. 

IV.  The  Staff 

1.  The  staff  should  consist  of  a  principal,  a  trained  kinder- 
gartner,  teachers  for  each  grade  of  the  school,  a  music 
teacher,  and  special  teachers  who  are  competent  to  teach 
Hebrew.  Proper  control  and  discipline  can  be  maintained 
when  teachers  are  paid  for  the  services. 

2.  Most  Sunday  schools  are  troubled  by  a  lack  of  suitable 
teachers.  The  false  idea  that  "  anybody  can  teach  in  Sunday 
school"  is  becoming  less  prevalent.    To  have  good  teachers 
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acquainted  with  the  necessary  content  and  method  requires 
special  training.  In  the  absence  of  Jewish  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes except  in  a  few  large  cities,  it  becomes  essential  for 
the  rabbi  to  organize  a  teachers'  training  class.  The  rabbi 
or  some  other  competent  person  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
class.  The  weekly  or  fortnightly  teachers'  meetings  may  be 
turned  occasionally  into  normal  school  classes.  Weekly 
lesson  planning  and  criticism  by  the  principal  or  rabbi  is 
also  becoming  a  regular  feature  of  teaching.  Teachers 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  attend  institutes  for  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  nearby  cities,  and  to  read  books  dealing 
with  the  content  and  method  of  Sunday  school  instruction. 

V.  Grading 

1.  A  very  simple  method  is  to  grade  the  pupils, 
especially  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school, 
as  they  are  already  graded  in  the  public  school. 

2.  Children  should  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
upon  the  basis  of  the  year's  work  and  examinations.  If  pos- 
sible, the  same  teacher  should  not  take  care  of  the  same 
children  for  two  years  in  succession. 

3.  In  a  well  graded  school  no  two  classes  will  on  any  given 
Sunday  be  studying  the  same  lesson. 

VI.  Program 

1.  It  should  be  well  arranged  and  have  balance,  with  not 
too  much  of  song  or  prayer  or  any  other  single  feature. 

2.  In  arranging  the  program  the  amount  of  time  allot- 
ment to  each  subject  will  vary  according  to  particular 
department,  special  purpose  in  mind,  etc.  It  should,  how- 
ever, provide  for  a  variety  of  activities  each  of  which  is  to 
last  not  much  longer  than  a  half  hour.  It  should  provide 
for  instruction,  expression,  and  music. 
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VII.  The  School  Assembly 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  each  department  meet  by  itself  and 
have  its  own  program.  Even  in  a  very  small  school  it  will 
be  possible  if  its  importance  is  fully  appreciated.  It  is  only 
by  a  departmental  session  that  the  needs  of  the  several 
groups  can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

2.  On  special  occasions  the  school  may  meet  as  a  whole 
and  so  cultivate  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  larger  group. 

3.  The  assembly  should  be  held  after  the  classroom 
instruction  and  should  last  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 

4.  A  suggested  program  for  Assembly  period 

a)  Singing.     Beautiful  natural  tones  should  be  the  aim.     The 
songs  should  be  carefully  selected. 

b)  Prayer.     A  short  beautiful  prayer  should  be  memorized  for 
this  service. 

c)  Talk.    By  outsider  on  assigned  subject,  or  by  one  of  the  school 
staff,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

d)  Songs. 

e)  Announcements  and  dismissal. 

5.  The  programs  for  the  Assembly  period  should  be  varied. 
Occasionally  a  Sunday  may  be  devoted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  school  to  discuss  matters  of  importance  to  the  school. 
Dramatizations,  games,  recitations,  dances,  etc.  worked 
out  by  a  class  may  be  presented  at  this  period.  Stereopticon 
views  and  motion  pictures  may  also  take  up  part  of  this 
period. 

6.  Each  holiday  should  have  its  appropriate  celebration. 
The  program  should  be  educational  in  its  nature,  planned 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  to  bring  out,  in  one  year  the 
ceremonial  aspect,  and  in  the  next  year,  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  holiday. 
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VIII.  Social  Service 

1.  An  opportunity  should  be  given  to  each  child  for  social 
service. 
2.  Some  Occasions  for  Social  Service. 

a)  Doing  things  for  the  school,  as  selecting  books  for  the  library, 
taking  charge  of  the  school  yard,  school  records,  blackboards,  fram- 
ing pictures,  making  a  cabinet  for  holding  illustrative  material, 
collecting  things  for  school  museum,  assisting  all  school  officers, 
entertainments,  etc. 

b)  Publishing  a  school  paper. 

c)  Class  contributions  and  gifts  for  charity. 

d)  Great  disasters  such  as  storms  and  famine  offer  opportunities 
for  social  service. 

e)  Taking  an  active  interest  in. civic  improvement,  public  play- 
grounds, clean  streets,  peace  movements,  etc. 

IX.  Ethics 

1)  "The  time  which  the  child  lives  in  the  Sunday  school 
is  so  short,  and  the  situations  so  different  from  ordinary 
life,  that  conduct  can  be  taught  only  to  a  limited  degree  in 
the  Sunday  schools  by  the  'natural'  method. 

2)  "In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  entirely 

with    the   teaching  of  formal    ethics If  the    Sunday 

schools  do  wish  to  teach  formal  ethics  let  them  do  so 
through  inspiring  stories,  from  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  orga- 
nized around  traits  of  character,  and  selected  to  illustrate 
various  phases  and  expressions  of  particular  traits  of  cha- 
racter. The  inferences  derived  from  such  stories  should  be 
the  children's  inferences,  and  if  these  do  not  agree  with  the 
expectations  of  the  teacher,  she  must  select  another  story 
that  will  illustrate  her  meaning  more  clearly."  (Dushkin, 
p.  345) 

3)  The  teacher  will  find  Rabbi  Grossmann's  book,  Rich- 
man  &  Lehman's  book  and  F.  J.  Gould's  series  of  books  very 
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suggestive  in  teaching  religion  and  ethics  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

X.  Correlation  with  Other  Agencies 

1.  The  school  should  try  to  make  the  child  feel  that  his 
Jewish  interests  occupy  no  lower  plane  of  importance  than 
his  general  interests.  The  teacher  should  know  what  the 
children  are  being  interested  in  their  schools  and  should 
endeavor  to  connect  the  topics  there  with  some  related 
Jewish  themes. 

2.  The  work  of  the  school  should  be  correlated  with  the 
home  life.  The  teacher  should  try  to  get  the  parents  to 
cooperate  with  him.  Parents  should  be  invited  to  visit  the 
school  and  observe  recitations. 

3.  Sunday  school  work  should  be  correlated  with  the 
work  of  the  Hebrew  school.  Children  should  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  which  only  the  Hebrew 
school  can  give  them. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  school  should  similarly  be 
correlated  with  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  Young 
Judaea  whose  aims  and  work  is  so  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

XL  Method  of  Teaching 

1.  Even  within  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  a  considerable  amount  of  work  can 
be  accomplished  if  each  teacher  would  plan  his  work  for 
each  lesson.  The  teacher  should  work  out  a  lesson  plan 
containing  an  outline  of  the  content  and  method  of  presen- 
tation of  the  material  to  the  class. 

2.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  princi- 
ples in  the  presentation  of  a  lesson. 

a)  An  interest  in  the  material  must  be  stimulated  by  connecting 
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the  new  material  with  the  old  by  comparison  and  contrast,  and  so 
unfolding  it  that  the  pupil  sees  the  central  point  by  himself. 

b)  The  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  new 
ideas  by  putting  them  into  action. 

c)  A  curriculum  which  makes  the  living  present  its  starting  point 
and  links  it  with  the  remote  past  will  best  accomplish  the  aims  of 
Jewish  religious  education. 

d)  "The  production  of  right  feeling  tone"  is  of  highest  impor- 
tance. The  management  of  opening  and  closing  exercises  must  be 
such  as  to  induce  a  reverent,  yet  cheerful  atmosphere. 

XII.  Equipment 

See  general  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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THE    BEGINNERS'    OR    KINDERGARTEN    CLASS 

Aim: 

The  object  of  the  work  in  this  class  should  be 

1)  To  develop  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  children  a  sense 
of  reverence. 

2)  To  allow  them  the  delights  of  fancy  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  cultivate  their  imagination,  and 

3)  To  establish  the  beginnings  of  right  religious  and  social 
habits  and  right  mental  attitudes,  by  means  of  stories, 
prayers,  music,  handwork,  contact  with  nature  and  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  share  in  the  prac- 
tice and  observance  of  Jewish  customs  and  holy  days. 

Length  of  Session : 

One  and  half  hours  from  9:30  to  11  A.M. 
Teacher : 

A  trained  woman  kindergartner. 
Size  of  Classes : 

The  advantage  of  working  with  small  groups  is  recognized 
by  all.  In  schools  where  it  is  only  possible  to  procure  the 
service  of  one  trained  kindergartner  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  older  girls  of  the  school  or  of 
some  volunteer  worker.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
divide  the  children  into  three  or  four  groups  of  about  six  or 
eight  children  each. 

Equipment : 

1.  The  classroom  should  be  large,  cheerful  and  full  of 
sunshine.  It  should  be  on  the  first  floor,  never  in  the  base- 
ment. The  walls  should  be  tinted  in  a  soft,  cool  color,  and 
be  decorated  with  a  few  good  pictures  that  have  some  artis- 
tic value  and  that  appeal  to  little  children.    A  circle  should 
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be  drawn  on  the  floor  where  part  of  the  program  may  be 
carried  out;  and  a  frame  mounted  with  burlap  in  a  color 
harmonizing  with  the  walls,  should  be  provided  for  the  plac- 
ing of  unframed  pictures. 

2.  The  room  should  contain  kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  a  piano,  a  teacher's  desk,  a  cloakroom  for  the  chil- 
dren's clothing,  a  closet  for  the  material,  a  few  plants,  a 
sandtable,  a  blackboard,  pictures,  models,  and  objects  for 
illustrating  lessons,  scissors,  drawing  paper,  pencils,  cray- 
ons, paste,  clay  and  sand. 

Some  general  Suggestions  and  Hints  for  the  Teacher 

I.  The  Program: 

1.  The  content  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  program  will 
vary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  children  whose  deve- 
lopment we  are  seeking. 

2.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  each  kindergartner  have 
a  formulated  program  which  she  may  develop  as  the  year 
progresses. 

3.  In  the  development  of  the  program  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher.  To  cling  too 
fast  and  hard  to  them  is  to  commit  the  error  against  which 
the    teacher   has    been    cautioned. 

a)  General   Theme,   as   Obedience,    Helpfulness,    Kindness,    or 
Bravery. 

b)  Special  child  experiences  to  be  emphasized  under  this  theme. 

c)  Stories,  songs,  poems,  verses,  games,  prayers,  that  may   be 
used  in  developing  the  theme. 

d)  Handwork,    dramatizations,    excursions,    etc.    that    may   be 
developed  in  connection  with  this  work. 

II.  Method: 

The  little  child  of  kindergarten  age  cannot  concentrate 
on  one  subject  for  a  long  time.    There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
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variety  of  presentations  of  the  one  idea.  "The  varying 
forms  of  activity  through  which  a  little  child  expresses  him- 
self are  play,  speech,  investigation,  and  small  efforts  at  con- 
struction and  representation.  These  phases  of  activity  form 
the  nucleus  through  which  we  must  derive  our  method". 
(Nora  Atwood) 

A  Model  Program.  (See  Miss  Eva  Landman's  "Kin- 
dergarten Manual") 

1.  The  Greeting 

A  personal  greeting  for  each  little  child  before  the  class 
begins,  and  a  word  of  welcome  that  makes  the  child  feel  that 
his  presence  adds  to  the  teacher's  joy  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  more  formal  greeting  to  the  whole  class. 

2.  Songs 

Two  or  three  songs  well  sung  are  far  better  than  a  great 
variety  which  only  a  few  children  can  sing.  The  words  of 
the  songs  should  be  simple  enough  for  the  understanding  of 
the  smallest  child.  Very  often  the  kindergartner  can  make 
over  a  song,  substituting  simpler  words.  Jewish  folk  songs 
should  be  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  teacher  will  find  some  hymns  and  songs 
in  Eva  Landman's  Manual  and  Goldfarb's  Jewish  Songster. 
A  group  of  songs  in  Emilie  Poulsson's  book,  "Songs  of  a 
Little  Child's  Day"  are  good  for  their  emphasis  upon  cer- 
tain qualities  of  character.  Wherever  possible,  the  songs 
should  be  connected  with  the  theme  of  the  lesson  to  be 
taught. 

3.  Prayers 

a)  The  prayers  should  be  short  and  simple.  Children 
should  pray  that  they  may  be  obedient  to  parents,  say  kind 
words,  be  helpful,  etc. 
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b)  Although  Hebrew  is  not  to  be  taught  in  the  kinder- 
garten class,  the  children  should  learn  in  Hebrew  a  few  of 
the  benedictions. 

4.  Pictures 

a)  In  many  cases,  pictures  of  the  stories  are  not  available, 
or  when  available  may  not  be  such  as  appeal  to  the  interest 
of  the  small  child.  Pictures  should  be  chosen  which  suggest 
the  story  in  some  way.  A  list  of  pictures  used  in  connection 
with  Landman's  Kindergarten  Manual  is  published  by  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  The  albums 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Bible  leaflets  will  be  found  very  useful.  Geo.  P. 
Brown  &  Co.,  38  Lovett  Street,  Beverly,  Mass.,  or  Thomas 
Charles  and  Company,  2249  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  also 
sell  small  pictures  of  Biblical  themes.  Small  pictures  illus- 
trating various  Jewish  themes  can  be  purchased  from  any 
Jewish  book  concern. 

*b)  "Pictures  should  not  be  strung  on  strings  across  the 
blackboard,  like  clothes  upon  a  line".  The  pictures  used 
in  illustration  should  be  few  and  carefully  chosen. 

5.  The  Telling  of  Stories  in  the  Kindergarten 

a)  The  Kindergartner  must  use  a  wise  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  stories.  She  will  find  very  few  stories  adap- 
ted to  her  needs.  A  majority  of  the  Jewish  stories  written 
for  children  are  not  adapted  to  children  of  kindergarten  age. 

b)  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  or  adapt  stories  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  kindergarten  child  which  may  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  the  later  grades.  Many  good  stories  are  thus 
spoiled. 

c)  The  best  kindergarten  material  would  be,  as  Dr.  Gross- 
man suggests  in  his  book,  Jewish  child-lore,  child-folk-lore 
and  child  legends.    Those  popular  tales  which  were  told  in 
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Jewish  homes  in  the  later  centuries  would  make  excellent 
material.  ''The  standard  of  selection,  of  course,  must  be 
1  what  contribution  these  stories,  legends,  and  tales  make 
toward  the  cultivation  of  child  fancy.  The  experiences 
which  they  portray  are  subtle  to  the  child,  making  God  and 
man  and  the  world  entrancingly  wonderful.  Love  is  chaste, 
domestic  life  is  clean,  and  God  is  the  center  of  all." 

d)  These  popular  tales  have  not  yet  been  collected  and 
written  up  for  the  Jewish  English  teacher.  The  Yiddish 
and  Hebrew  schools  have  made  use  of  many  of  such  tales. 
Some  of  these  are  suggested  in  this  outline.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  adapt  them  for  their  use. 

e)  In  adapting  stories  for  kindergarten  use  the  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  kin- 
dergarten tale.  These  are  action,  simplicity  of  plot,  simple 
vivid  language,  repetition,  and  direct  discourse.  Simple 
hero-stories  narrating  the  deeds  of  children,  and  particularly 
the  heroic  deeds  of  animals,  are  acceptable.  Humorous 
tales  in  which  the  humor  is  very  apparent  may  also  be  used. 
The  fairy  tale  is  good  "because  it  shows  so  plainly  and  so 
simply  in  their  true  perspective  the  effect  of  such  habits  as 
greed,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  rudeness,  while  showing  with 
illuminating  clearness,  the  beauty  of  their  opposites  genero- 
sity, honesty,  kindness,  and  courtesy"  (Nora  Atwood) 

f)  Do  not  present  too  many  stories.  A  good  story  bears 
repetition. 

g)  Stories  should  be  told,  never  read. 

h)  Stories  well  told  point  their  own  moral  in  the  indirect 
and  therefore  in  the  most  effective  way. 

i)  A  few  poems  rich  in  rhythm  may  be  given.  Children 
love  rhythm  and  repetition. 

j)  "Nature  which  speaks  through  visible  symbols  to  the 
little  child,  offers  us  a  concrete  means  of  leading  the  child  to 
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a  dim  feeling  for  the  Great  Unseen — to  a  sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  in  which  reverence  has  its  beginning.  .  .  .The  chil- 
dren's interest  in  the  various  phases  which  the  elements 
exhibit — rain,  snow,  wind,  sun — is  still  another  opening  for 
the  nurturing  of  the  spirit  of  wonder  and  reverence".  (Nora 
Atwood).  Excursions  in  the  open  together  with  talks  about 
Nature  ought  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  program. 

k)  No  kindergartner  should  tell  a  story  which  she  herself 
neither  enjoys  nor  appreciates.  The  fact  that  it  is  recom- 
mended by  some  authority  does  not  always  mean  that  it  is 
the  most  suitable  story. 

6.  Handwork 

a)  The  purpose  of  all  handwork  is  to  help  the  children 
fix  the  thoughts  in  their  minds.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of 
drawing,  coloring,  pasting  pictures,  illustrating  stories  in  the 
sand,  modelling  objects  from  cardboard,  plasticine,  etc. 

b)  Teachers  should  require  as  accurate  and  as  neat  work 
as  the  children  are  capable  of  doing,  but  the  mechanical 
feature  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  purpose  of 
the  work. 

c)  The  teacher  should  allow  the  children  to  do  the  hand- 
work themselves  even  if  "it  does  not  look  nice".  It  is  the 
growth  of  the  little  child,  rather  than  mature  work  that  we 
want. 

d)  The  teacher  should  have  a  table  on  which  she  herself 
may  do  the  work  and  the  children  be  helped  by  imitating 
her.  To  avoid  confusing  the  children  it  is  suggested  that 
she  use  the  opposite  hand  from  one  she  expects  them  to  use. 

e)  In  addition  to  picture  books,  the  children  may  make 
during  the  year  a  doll's  house.  The  house  should  be  made 
as  much  like  the  homes  of  your  own  group  of  children  as  pos- 
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sible.  It  should  be  real  and  true  to  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  Jewish  and  as  lovely  and  attractive  as  possible.  The 
children  should  be  urged  to  make  suggestions  which  should 
be  used  by  the  teacher  whenever  possible.  The  children 
should  then  try  to  furnish  the  various  rooms.  They  may 
work  out,  for  example,  two  sets  of  dishes  for  the  kitchen, 
some  Jewish  pictures  for  the  walls,  a  Menorah,  a  bookcase, 
with  a  few  Jewish  booklets,  etc.  It  will  not  only  help  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, but  incidentally  develop  the  ideal  of  Jewish  home- 
keeping.  The  teacher  will  find  suggestions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  house  and  furniture  in  the  books  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography. 

7.  Games  and  Plays 

a)  Children  should  be  allowed  to  dramatize  some  of  the 
stories,  songs,  and  little  everyday  experiences. 

b)  Every  teacher  should  devise  occasions  for  play  expres- 
sion by  the  children.  These  should  be  connected  with  the 
work  as  much  as  possible. 

c)  Whenever  possible  the  teacher  should  give  a  Jewish 
"coloring"  to  the  games.  She  will  find  many  suggestions 
in  the  envelopes  issued  by  the  Young  Judaea  Organization, 
A  number  of  games  have  also  been  published  in  the  various 
issues  of  the  Shaharuth  and  in  Miss  Landman's  book. 

8.  Social  Service  in  the  Kindergarten 

a)  The  community  life  in  the  kindergarten  lends  itself  to 
the  development  of  right  conduct,  to  habits  of  daily  courtesy, 
order,  punctuality,  cleanliness. 

b)  Children  should  be  employed  in  service  to  the  kinder- 
garten. They  may  be  asked  to  water  the  plants,  dust  the 
chairs,  etc. 
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c)  The  Penny  Funds  used  by  many  schools  will  help  to 
inculcate  in  children  the  habit  of  giving.  Before  Hanukkah 
and  Purim  the  children  may  be  asked  to  make  or  contribute 
something  for  others. 

9.  List  of  Stories  Suitable  for  the  Kindergarten 

Most  of  the  following  stories  are  taken  from  Jewish  child- 
folk-lore,  legends,  fairy  tales  and  myths.  The  list  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Very  much  more  material  will  be  found 
in  the  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography.  Practically  all 
of  them  will  have  to  be  rewritten  by  the  English  teacher  to 
make  them  suitable  for  kindergarten  use.  Teachers  will 
render  a  great  service  if  they  will  work  out  some  of  this  kind 
of  material  and  keep  a  record  of  those  stories,  which  were 
most  liked  by  the  children.  Those  kindergartners  who  can- 
not use  the  Hebrew  sources  should  have  the  rabbi  or  princi- 
pal give  them  the  content  of  these  stories. 

1.  The  Rabbi  in  the  Desert  (Landman's  Manual) 

2.  The  First  Sabbath  (Creation  Story,  Ish  Kishor's  Book  or  Land- 
man's Manual) 

3.  The  Flood  Story  (Ish  Kishor's  Book) 

4.  Sabbath  Shirah  and  the  Little  Birds  (Breakfast  of  the  Birds) 

5.  The  Sambation  Story   (Fichman);   A.   Epstein's  Edition  of 
Eldad  Ha-dani) 

6.  Honi  haMaagol  (Talmudic) 

7.  Story  of  the  Two  Brothers  (Talmudic  legend) 

8.  The  Seven  Sons  (Friedlander's  Fairy  Tales,  67-80) 

9.  Head  or  Tail  (Friedlander's  Fairy  Tales,  43-44) 

10.  The  King's  Servants  (Friedlander's  Fairy  Tales,  47-53) 

11.  Joseph  Honors  the  Sabbath  (Talmudic) 

12.  The  Jew  and  the  Lion  (Folk  Tale) 

13.  Nahum  ish  Gam-Zu  (Talmudic) 

14.  One  Kid,  One  Kid  (Passover  Haggadah) 

15.  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharoah  (Midrash) 
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16.  King  Solomon  and  the  Bee  (HSD  nNSin) 

17.  The  Old  Man  of  Shepolo  (Ben  Ami,  translation  by  H.  N.  Bialik 

— nsD) 

18.  Hannah  and  her  Seven  Children  (Levner;  Scharfstein's  book) 

19.  a)   The  Fasting  of  the  Little  Children 

b)   The  Fall  of  Haman  (Scharfstein  pp.  90-96) 

20.  King  Solomoti's  Daughter  ('"ISIN) 

21.  Four  Good  Angels  (Berdichewsky,  vol.  II,  101-110) 

22.  The  Shoe  (Berdichewsky,  II,   116) 

23.  Kindness  to  Strangers  (Berdichewsky,  II,  83) 

24.  The  Guest  (Jacob  Reisfeder,  Warsaw,  1920) 

25.  Stories  of  Lamed  Wav  (Berdichewsky,  Jacob  Fichman) 

26.  Fables,  such  as  the  Fox  and  the  Wolf 

(Note:  All  the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  stories  will  be  found  in 
the  books  of  Bialik,  Levner  or  Berdichewsky  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography.) 

10.  Some  So?igs  for  the  Kindergarten  Class 

The  teacher  will  find  English  songs  suitable  for  her  use  in 
Landman's  Manual  and  in  the  song  books  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography.  In  addition  to  these  songs  the  teacher  should 
try  to  teach  the  children  a  few  Jewish  folk-songs.  The  fol- 
lowing songs  may  be  easily  adapted  for  kindergarten  use. 

.qiD^axp)  »iirr  .DD'Vy  diVp  .2 
,qnsV"n)  nnw  -ino  .3 
.qns7"n)  w  qv  orn  .4 
.qnsV"n)  -i^n  yaj  Kin  -p"12  ti^pn  .5 

1 1 .  Poems  for  the  Kindergarten 

Katherine  M.  Cohen's  "A  Jewish  Child's  Book"  contains 
a  number  of  very  simple  poems  about  the  various  Jewish 
holidays  which  are  suitable  for  kindergarten  use.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  memorize  a  few  of  the  poems  such  as 
Shabbos  (p.  1),  or  the  one  about  Sukkoth  (p.  10), 
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12.  Prayers 

In  connection  with  the  Nature  talks  and  prayers  the  chil- 
dren should  memorize  the  following  simple  prayers. 

ns  (5  .no-inn  ns  (4  .yyn  ns  o  .K^ion  (2  .inN-^K-iBr  yDK>  (1 

13.  Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher 

A)  Manuals  for  the  Teacher 

Eva  Landman:  A  Kindergarten  Manual  for  Jewish  Religious 
Schools,  Teacher's  Text  Book.  In  addition  to  detailed  outlines  of 
thirty-four  lessons,  this  book  has  an  appendix  where  are  collected 
details  of  games,  Nature  talks,  songs,  prayers,  and  benedictions, 
and  a  list  of  pictures  appropriate  for  the  kindergarten. 

I.  Katzenelson :—  (nam  "lM<nu  nNXin)  D,^l?,  ]1 
J.  Hailprin:— (ilttm  ""llNn.  ntrein)  bttlW  fllTDT 
M.  A.  Beigel: — l'»  3"y  oiwpns  "maoK^  nNsin  vaa  rrvrji 

B)  Books  containing  Story  Material 

L.  Ginzberg:    Legends  of  the  Jews,  4  vols. 

G.  Friedlander:     Jewish  Fairy  Book. 

G.  Friedlander:    Jewish  Fairy  Tales,  with  illustrations. 

A.   Isaacs:     Stories  from  the  Rabbis. 

J.  Steinberg:     Breakfast  of  the  Birds. 

H.  Iliowizi:    In  the  Pale,  stories  and  legends  of  the  Jews. 

M.  J.  Berdichewsky:    (]"hl2   "^OK'ntO   m:«H   HS1N0 

J.  B.  Levner:    (HPTI   'TWIT),)   btnw   ni"l3N   "?D 

H.  Hurwitz:     Hebrew  Tales. 

J.  H.  Robnjtzky  and  H.  N.  Bialik  (HDHIK  "nnip.)   maun   1SD 

Z.  Scharfstein    (p"1KT3)  BUBni  Tio^nn  "|in»   miMn  'Dip1? 

J.  Entin  and  Leon  Elbe:  (piK'Vfl   ^Nlip  lytP'TN  ]1S 

J.  Levin:    <p"WI3)   7"nD   nyB"112£   ,bnw  yBTTN   y"3  H 

J.  Fichman:  OWN!   D'piS  (Warsaw) 

C)  General  Story  Books  for  Children 

Teachers  should  become  acquainted  with  the  best  kindergarten 
stories  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them  as  models  in 
working  out  their  Jewish  material.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  to 
learn  the  technique  of  a  kindergarten  tale.  The  following  books 
may  be  suggested : 
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The  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories,  Boston,  1907. 

S.  E.  Wiltse:  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks,  Boston, 
1890. . 

E.  Poulsson:  In  the  Child's  World  (Milton  Bradley  Co.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1893) 

C.  S.  Bailey  &  C.  M.  Lewis:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  (Milton 
Bradley  Co.  1906) 

D)  List  of  Song  Books : 

Frank:  ("rTBWU  ]wm   "IBD  ,fDp   "1133 

N.  Hefetz:    ("iTTID.)   pntPD   »T«n   oy   »T»  ^niTDT 

S.  and  I.  Goldfarb:    The  Jewish  Songster. 

I.  S.  Moses:     Sabbath  School  Hymnal,  New  York,  1921. 

E.  Smith:    Songs  for  Little  Children  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 

E.  Poulsson  and  E.  Smith:    Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day  (Milton 

Bradley  Co.) 

.    Mildred  J.  Hill:    Songs  of  Nature  and  Child  Life  (C.  F.  Summy 

Co.) 

E)  Some  Useful  Books  for  the  Teacher 

E.  Harrison:    A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  (Chicago,  1891) 

N.  Atwood:  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  (Boston, 
1916) 

E.  Peabody:    Lectures  to  Kinder  gar  tners. 

P.  S.  Hill:     The  Kindergarten  and  the  Elementary  School. 

L.  W.  Rapeer:  Teaching  Elementary  School  Subjects,  (New 
York,  1917) 

U.  Koons:    The  Child's  Religious  Life,  (New  York,  1903) 


THE    PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT 

I.  Scope: 

This  department  should  include  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades  of  school  including  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  ten  years.  It  corresponds  approximately  to  the 
primary  department  of  the  public  school. 

II.  Length  of  Session: 
About  two  hours. 
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III.  Size  of  Classes : 

Twenty  children  make  a  well  sized  class. 

IV.  Equipment: 

1.  Classrooms:  Separate  rooms  should  be  provided  for 
the  different  grades.  Where  all  classes  must  meet  in  the 
same  room,  temporary  partitions,  or  curtains  may  be  used 
to  separate  the  groups. 

2.  Furnishings:  The  same  as  for  the  Beginners'  Class, 
except  that  adjustable  desks  should  take  the  place  of  the 
kindergarten  chairs  and  tables.  Primary  children  wish  to 
be  met  in  a  more  grown-up  fashion  than  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. One  or  two  tables  will  also  be  needed  for  classroom 
use.  Folding  tables  may  be  used  if  there  is  not  much  space 
in  the  room. 

3.  Materials  for  Lesson  Teaching:  The  same  as  for 
Beginners'  Class.  All  material  should  be  labeled,  and 
filed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  it  will  be  preserved  and 
always  accessible. 

V.  Organization: 

1.  Principal:  The  principal  or  rabbi  who  directs  the 
activities  of  the  entire  school  should  direct  the  work  of  this 
department.  In  schools  where  there  are  more  than  three 
primary  teachers  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  of  the 
teachers  act  as  the  head  teacher  for  a  period  of  time  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  this  department  and  to  see  that  no  work  is 
duplicated. 

2.  Teachers:  A  separate  teacher  should  be  provided  for 
each  grade.  The  teachers  of  this  department  should  meet 
frequently  to  plan  the  assembly  programs  and  to  correlate 
the  work  of  each  grade. 
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3.  Pianist:  One  of  the  teachers  may  be  made  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  the  music  used  during 
the  assembly  period. 

4.  Classification  of  Pupils: 

a)  Ordinarily  a  child  of  six  years  should  be  placed  in  the  Begin- 
ners' Class,  and  a  child  of  seven  years  in  the  first  grade  of  the  school, 
but  there  may  be  variations  based  on  the  social  development  of  the 
child,  and  his  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade. 

b)  Annual  promotions  should  be  based  on  attendance,  grasp  of 
material  covered,  but  largely  upon  the  child's  ability  to  do  the  work 
of  the  next  grade. 

5.  Co-operation  with  Parents: 

Primary  teachers  should  meet  with  parents  to  discuss  how 
the  home  may  assist  the  school.  The  parents  may  be  asked 
to  talk  over  with  the  children  the  lessons  and  stories  taught 
in  school.  They  should  also  discuss  with  them  how  they 
can  make  their  home  offer  lessons  to  their  little  children  in 
helpfulness,  forbearance,  and  self  control. 

VI.  The  Program: 

1 .  The  main  features  of  a  primary  program  are  as  follows : 

A)  General  Assembly  of  the  whole  department  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  primary  children.  On  special  occasions,  as  for  example, 
before  the  festivals,  this  period  will  have  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
program  when  the  entire  school  should  meet. 

B)  Story  Period 

a)  Approach  to  lesson — Conversation 

b)  Telling  of  story. 

C)  Expressional  Period — handwork,  dramatization,  note-book 
work. 

D)  Dismissal. 

2.  Special  programs  should  be  worked  out  for  Sukkoth, 
Hanukkah,  Hamishah  Asar  B'shebat,  Purim,  Passover,  Lag 
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b'Omer,  Shabuoth.  The  teachers  of  this  department  should 
meet  before  each  of  these  special  days  to  work  out  the  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  grades  in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
of  work.  The  songs,  stories,  handwork,  prayers,  should  be 
planned  to  harmonize  with  the  theme  of  the  special  occasion. 

VII.  The  General  Assembly: 

1.  The  Primary  Department  should  have  a  general  assem- 
bly of  their  own  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  which  should 
not  last  more  than  about  fifteen  minutes. 

2.  The  program  should  consist  of  soft  instrumental  music 
at  the  opening  of  the  period  to  create  the  right  atmosphere, 
prayers  and  songs  mastered  by  the  children  in  the  classroom, 
readings  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  a  talk  by  one  of  the 
staff,  or  the  presentation  of  material  prepared  by  the  chil- 
dren. These  programs  should  be  varied,  leaving,  however, 
enough  old  material,  as  the  opening  prayer,  etc.  to  make  the 
children  feel  at  home,  and  enough  new  material  to  enlist 
their  interest. 

3.  In  preparing  the  program  for  the  general  assembly  it 
is  well  to  select  some  theme  first  and  then  songs,  prayers, 
stories,  that  will  interpret  and  emphasize  the  particular 
theme.  In  the  selection  of  the  themes  the  principal  may  be 
guided  by  the  seasons  and  special  occasions,  such  as  Hanuk- 
kah,  Purim,  Passover,  Lag  B'omer.  Virtues  such  as 
Helpfulness,  Kindness,  Obedience,  Loyalty,  Friendship, 
Unselfishness  are  some  of  the  themes  which  may  be  empha- 
sized in  this  period. 

4.  In  order  to  make  the  assembly  period  effective  it  should 
be  free  from  all  drill  and  distracting  elements  such  as 
lengthy  announcements,  or  impromptu  speeches  of  outsiders 
who  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  plan  for  the  day. 
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VIII.  Suggestions  as  to  Method  of  Teaching : 

1.  Hebrew: 

A)  The  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  not  feasible  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Sunday  school,  but  the  children  may  be 
required  to  memorize  a  few  simple  prayers  and  benedictions. 
These  should  be  learned  by  rote  without  the  use  of  any  text- 
book. 

B)  In  teaching  children  to  memorize  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  the  teacher  may  use  the  following  method  of 
procedure. 

a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  entire  prayer  by  use  of  pictures, 
conversation,  or  story.  Repeat  then  the  entire  prayer  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  to  be  memorized,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words- 

b)  As  most  of  the  prayers  which  are  recommended  for  this 
department  have  been  set  to  music,  the  teacher  may  sing  them  to 
the  class,  and  then  ask  the  children  to  repeat  them  phrase  by  phrase 
When  the  different  parts  have  been  mastered,  the  entire  prayer  may 
be  sung  by  the  children.  Cards  having  these  prayers  printed  in 
large  clear  type,  should  be  displayed  to  the  class. 

2.  Telling  Stories: 

The  children  of  this  department  love  stories  above 
everything  else.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  there- 
fore consist  in  preparing  these  stories.  She  will  find  sugges- 
tions for  successful  story  telling  in  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  bibliographies  and  in  the  outline  of  the  daily  school 
curriculum. 

3.  Music: 

1.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  song  material  in  English  which 
may  be  used  in  the  Jewish  religious  school.  Neither  babyish 
or  meaningless  jingles  of  words  nor  materials  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  religious  experiences  of  the  adult  can  be  pre- 
sented. The  teacher  may  adapt  however  a  few  of  the  respon- 
ses, psalms,  and  folksongs  for  her  use. 
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2.  A  phonograph  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  the  teacher. 
Many  records  of  Jewish  folksongs  and  other  songs  may 
be  used  after  they  are  explained  to  the  children. 

4.  Expressional  Work: 

The  lesson  story  should  be  retold  by  each  child.  This 
may  be  orally,  by  dramatization,  drawing,  cutting,  folding, 
modeling,  construction  and  sand  work.  In  doing  this  work 
the  teacher  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
religious  school  to  take  the  place  of  the  public  school  in  teach- 
ing these  arts.  The  teacher  should  use  handwork  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  and  fixing  the  truth  of  the  lesson  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  It  should  never  be  done  while  the 
story  is  being  told,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
teacher  in  choosing  that  form  of  work  to  which  the  lesson 
lends  itself  best.  She  should  also  strive  to  draw  as  many 
suggestions  and  responses  from  the  children  as  possible.  It 
is  to  be  the  children's  work,  not  the  teacher's  work. 

A.  Dramatization: 

1.  This  form  of  expression  is  suited  both  for  classroom 
work  and  for  assembly  programs.  It  is  not  essential  to  have 
special  costumes  or  scenery.  The  teacher  will  find  sugges- 
tions for  simple  dramatizations  and  illustrations  in  Miller's 
Dramatization  of  Bible  Stories. 

2.  In  using  this  form  of  expression  "the  teacher  should  be 
especially  careful  not  to  ask  a  child  to  play  continually  the 
part  of  a  bad  character,  and  never  should  that  character  be 
made  emphatic".     (Alberta  Munkres,  p.  119) 

3.  Some  Bible  Stories  Suitable  for  Dramatization: 

a)  Abraham  and  the  Three  Strangers 

b)  Story  of  Baby  Moses 

c)  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh 
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d)  The  Joseph  Stories 

e)  The  David  Stories 

f)  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den 

g)  The  Purim  Story 

B.  Suggestions  for  drawing,  cutting,  folding,  construc- 
tion, etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  handbooks  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography. 

1.  Illustrations  of  work  that  may  be  done  by  primary 
children. 

a)  Drawings  of  Biblical  scenes  as  for  example  a  basket  boat  among 
the  bulrushes  expressing  the  story  of  the  baby  Moses,  a  tent  in  the 
desert,  how  the  children  crossed  the  River  Jordan,  some  ceremonial 
objects  as  the  Habdalah  candle,  the  Ethrog  and  Lulab,  etc. 

b)  Clay  models  of  a  double  set  of  dishes,  a  Kiddush  cup,  an 
Oriental  water  jar,  a  mill  for  grinding  meal,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

c)  Cuttings  of  leaves,  birds,  flowers,  Bible  story  cuttings,  as  for 
example,  a  staff,  a  rod,  an  Oriental  lamp,  etc. 

d)  Construction  work,  as  for  example,  a  Menorah,  a  Purim 
masque  and  crown,  an  Oriental  house,  a  tent,  a  chariot,  etc. 

e)  The  Sandtable.  Such  stories  as  for  example,  The  Garden  of 
Eden,  Davicl's  Care  for  the  Sheep,  David  and  Goliath,The  Israel- 
ites Crossing  the  Red  Sea,  can  be  worked  out  successfully  in  the 
sandtable  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

5.   The  Lesson  Plan: 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  come  to  class  without  a  carefully 
worked  out  lesson  plan.  The  teacher  may  use  the  same  form 
as  suggested  for  the  Beginners'  Class. 

IX.  Social  Service  and  Jewish  Conduct: 

1.  No  lesson  is  successful  unless  it  helps  to  shape  the  per- 
sonal behavior  of  the  child.  The  goal  of  teaching  in  the  reli- 
gious school  is  to  have  the  child  make  as  his  own  the  Jewish 
truths  taught  in  the  lessons.  We  want  the  child  to  acquire 
during  the  primary  period  a  sense  of  God's  love  and  care 
over  all  of  His  creation,  and  a  desire  to  pray  to  Him.    We 
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want  him  to  begin  to  love  his  people  and  its  book,  the  Bible. 
We  want  to  see  him  begin  to  acquire  such  good  habits  and 
virtues  as  respect  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  parents  at 
home  and  to  his  teachers  in  school.  We  want  him  to  learn 
and  practice  courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  the  aged,  the  sick, 
the  maid  and  man  servant,  kindness  to  all  creatures,  fair- 
ness and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  work  and  play,  and  above 
all  honesty  and  unselfishness. 

2.  The  primary  teacher  should  interest  the  entire  class  in 
some  helpful  enterprise  in  which  each  one  may  work  inde- 
pendently, but  which  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  united 
effort.  Before  some  of  the  holidays  the  children  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  plan  and  execute  such  helpful  enter- 
prises. 

a)  Hanukkah.  Gifts  of  money  to  be  sent  by  class  to  some  insti- 
tution or  family. 

b)  Hamishah  'asar  bi-Shebat.  Each  child  may  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute Palestinian  fruit  or  vegetables  for  a  basket  to  be  sent  by 
entire  class  to  some  institution. 

c)  Purim  candy,  cakes,  masques,  pictures,  to  be  sent  as  Mishloah 
Manoth  to  other  children  or  school. 

d)  Shabuoth.    Flowers  and  plants  to  decorate  the  synagogue. 

X.  Bibliography: 

1.  See  general  bibliographies.  For  teaching  Bible  stories  use 
books  of  Eugene  Kohn,  Julian  Morgenstern,  E.  Lehman,  Ish  Kishor 
mentioned  in  the  bibliographies. 

2.  Alberta  Munkres:  Primary  Method  in  the  Church  School, 
New  York,  1921  (a  good  book  full  of  practical  suggestions  that  may 
be  adapted  by  the  Jewish  teacher). 

3.  Elizabeth  E.  Miller:  Dramatization  of  Bible  Stories.  Chicago, 
1918. 

4.  A.  G.  Wardle:  Handwork  in  Religious  Education,  Chicago, 
1916.    The  teacher  will  find  a  good  bibliography  in  the  book. 
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OUTLINE    OF   WORK    BY   GRADES 

First  Grade 

The  first  grade  child  is  not  much  older  than  the  kinder- 
garten child.  The  method  of  teaching  in  this  grade  will 
therefore  have  to  be  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Begin- 
ners' Class. 

Each  child  should  be  furnished  with  a  loose  leaf  notebook  where 
it  may  keep  poems,  songs,  prayers,  pictures,  and  handwork  done 
in  class.  The  albums  sold  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  (New 
York)  will  be  found  useful. 

I.  Customs  and  Ceremonies: 

During  this  year  the  teacher  should  use  the  course  in  Cus- 
toms and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Home  planned 
for  the  first  grade  of  Course  A. 

II.  History: 

The  year's  work  should  be  devoted  to  stories  which  may 
lead  the  children  to  trust  in  God  as  a  loving  Father,  whose 
power,  love,  and  care  is  manifested  everywhere,  and  also  to 
stories  which  present  the  moral  problems  of  home  life.  Be- 
fore the  holidays  the  teacher  should  tell  stories  which  present 
the  importance  and  manner  of  celebration  of  each  of  the  holi- 
days. The  teacher  will  find  the  stories  of  the  Holy  Days  and 
Festivals  (Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  leaflets,  New  York) 
suggestive. 

LIST   OF   STORIES 

The  following  list  of  stories,  selected  from  the  Bible,  with 
no  reference  to  chronological  sequence  is  arranged  in  a  series 
under  related  themes.  They  should  be  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  course  in  customs  and  ceremo- 
nies. The  teacher  should  use  the  suggestions  in  the  daily 
school  outline,  Kohn's  Manual  of  Biblical  History,  Mor- 
genstern's  Book  of  Genesis  and  Eugene  Lehman's  Jewish 
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Teacher,  Series  I  in  the  preparation  of  her  lessons.  A  num- 
ber of  these  stories  are  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  various  holidays  and  should  be  used  in  an  order  follow- 
ing the  calendar  rather  than  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given  here. 

Moral  Problems  of  Home  Life 

1.  Obedience 

a)  Abraham's  Call 

b)  Isaac  Obeying  his  Father 

c)  Young  Saul 

d)  Jonah  and  the  Whale 

2.  Hospitality 

a)  Rebeccah  and  Abraham's  Servants 

b)  The  Widow  and  Elisha 

3.  Kindness 

Joseph's  Kindness  to  his  Brothers 

4.  Industry 

a)  The  Story  of  Jacob 

b)  Nehemiah  and  the  Rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 

5.  Unselfishness 

a)  David  and  Saul 

b)  Jonathan  and  David 

6.  Bravery  and  Courage.    Loyalty 

a)  David  and  Goliath 

b)  Daniel  in  the  Lion's   Den 

c)  Moses  and  Pharaoh 

d)  Judah  Maccabee 

e)  Esther 

7.  A  Mother's  Love 

a)  Hagar  and  Ishmael 

b)  Mother  of  Moses 

c)  Hannah  and  Samuel 
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8.  Filial  Love 

Ruth  and  Naomi 

9.  Brother  Love 

Joseph  and  his  Brothers 

Holiday  Stories  of  Hanukkah,  Purim,  Passover,  Shabuoth, 
Hamishah 'asar  bi-shebat  and  Lag  b'Omer 

Nature  Stories  to  illustrate  blessing  of  water,  growing 
things,  birds,  animals  to  lead  the  child  to  see  God  as  the 
Father  of  all  creation. 

III.  Music  and  Prayers: 

1.  Prayers.  During  this  year  the  children  should  memo- 
rize in  Hebrew  the  benedictions  for  the  various  foods,  and 
the  Passover  questions,  and  a  few  prayers  in  English  as  the 
Morning  Prayer  and  a  Prayer  before  retiring  (see  Prayer 
Book) 

2.  Singing.  They  should  learn  such  songs  as  We  Meet 
Again  in  Gladness,  Good  Purim,  Hear  the  Voice  of  Israel's 
Elders,  etc. 

SECOND   GRADE 

I.  Bible  Stories: 

In  the  second  grade  a  series  of  Bible  stories  should  be  told 
supplemented  by  readings  of  selected  chapters  from  the 
Bible,  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  up  to  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings.  It  will  serve  as  a  preparatory  class  for  pu- 
pils, newly  entered,  who  are  too  old  for  the  first  class.  In 
this  grade  the  chronological  sequence  may  be  followed.  The 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  of  such 
judges,  as  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Samson  and  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  should  be  studied. 
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II.  Customs  and  Ceremonies : 

The  customs  of  the  various  holidays  should  be  discussed 
as  they  occur.  In  addition  to  it  the  children  should  learn 
about  the  customs  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Sab- 
bath, Rosh  ha-Shanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Tish'a  b'Ab. 

III.  Prayers  and  Music : 

1.  Prayers  for  Memorization:  Blessings  for  foods,  first 
paragraph  of  Shema,  Modeh  Ani,  Passover  questions,  Eng- 
lish prayers. 

2.  Songs  and  Responses:  Blessings  over  Hanukkah 
Lights,   "Palestine  Song"   (Jewish  Songster) 

THIRD    GRADE 

I.  Customs  and  Ceremonies: 

1.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  grade  should  be  to  broaden 
the  child's  religious  interests  and  sympathies  through  intro- 
ducing him  to  Jewish  children  of  other  lands  in  their  homes, 
synagogues,  schools  and  their  play  and  work.  In  treating 
of  Jewish  life  in  various  lands  the  teacher  should  try  to  show 
the  universal  currents  that  run  through  Jewish  life  every- 
where. 

2.  The  teacher  should  use  the  course  in  Jews  in  Many 
Lands  planned  for  the  third  grade  of  the  daily  school. 

II.  History  Stories : 

In  close  connection  with  the  course  in  customs  and  cere- 
monies the  teacher  should  present  the  lives  of  about  thirty 
heroes  collected  from  the  entire  range  of  Jewish  history  and 
representing  the  various  lands  where  Jews  lived.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  instruction  should  be  to  make  the  children  aspire 
to  be  like  the  men  and  women  of  whom   they  are  told. 
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The  following  list  of  heroes  grouped  according  to  countries 
may  be  suggestive.  In  selecting  Jewish  heroes  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  those  who  have  been  loyal  to  their  people 
and  whose  lives  possess  such  heroic  traits  that  would  appeal 
to   children   of   this   grade. 

1.  Hillel 

2.  Akiba 

3.  Joshua  ben  Hanania 

4.  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabne 

5.  Don  Isaac  Abravanel 

6.  S.  D.  Luzzatto 

7.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 

8.  David  Alroy 

9.  Donna  Gracia  and  Duke  Joseph  Nasi 

10.  Rashi 

11.  Baron  de  Hirsch 

12.  Meyerbeer 

13.  Manasseh  ben  Israel 

14.  Josef  Israels 

15.  Moses  Montefiore 

16.  Meier  of  Rothenberg 

17.  Moses  Mendelssohn 

18.  The  Rothschilds 

19.  Israel  Baal  Shem  Tob 

20.  Marc  Antokolski 

21.  H.  N.  Bialik 

22.  Sholem  Aleichem 

23.  Asser  Levy 

24.  Haym  Salomon 

25.  Rebecca  Gratz 

26.  Solomon  Schechter 

27.  Theodore  Herzl 

III.  Prayers  and  Songs : 

1.  Prayers  and   Responses  to  be  memorized.     Kedushah,   En 
Kelohenu,  va-Anachnu 

2.  Songs.     Hatikvah  (first   stanza),  Once  on  Sinai,  Children  of 
Israel- 
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THE  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 

Scope : 

This  department  includes  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  Sunday  school,  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  thriteen  years. 

Length  of  Season: 

Two  hours  9:30  A.M.  to  11:30  A.M. 

Size  of  Classes: 

Classes  should  not  exceed  twenty  pupils. 

Equipment : 

1.  A  classroom  should  be  provided  for  each  grade.  The 
furniture  of  the  rooms  should  include  combination  chairs 
and  desks;  slate  boards  built  into  one  side  of  the  room;  a 
case  for  the  general  supplies  of  the  class  with  special  sections 
for  small  maps,  pictures,  cards,  modeling  material,  etc.,  a 
small  glass  case  where  the  models,  maps,  etc.  made  by  the 
pupils  may  be  kept,  and  a  bulletin  board. 

2.  The  school  should  have  a  series  of  large  maps  for  class 
use,  class  maps  for  classroom  work,  small  outline  maps  for 
notebook  work,  models  and  pictures,  and  if  possible,  a  large 
relief  map  of  Palestine.  The  firms  which  make  such  mate- 
rial are  mentioned  in  the  history  outlines  of  the  daily  school 
curriculum. 

The  Program: 

1.  The  program  should  consist  of  a  brief  assembly  period 
devoted  to  song  and  worship  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children,  a  period  of  instruction  which  will  include  a  lesson 
study  period,  and  a  period  of  expressional  work. 
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A  Model  Program: 

The  following  program  may  be  suggestive  of  the  variety 
of  activities  centering  about  the  same  theme  that  may  be 
done  on  one  Sunday. 

A)  Period  of  Instruction 

a)  Record  attendance 

b)  Song:  Psalm  126,  (dealing  with  return  from  Babylonian 
Exile);  or  Reading  of  Psalm  137;  or  Recitation  of  a  short  class 
prayer  9:30-9:35. 

c)  Hebrew  study  period  9:35-10:30 

d)  Children  march  quietly  to  assembly  room,  10:30-10:35 

B)  General  Assembly— 10:35— 10:50 

C)  History  Talk  by  Teacher  and  Discussion  by  Children, 
10:50—11:30 

1.  The  Rebuilding  of  Palestine  under  Cyrus.  The  work  of  the 
leaders  Zerubabel,  Ezra  and  Nehemia. 

2.  Expressional  Work. 

Assignment  of  home  work.  The  children  are  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  any  of  the  following  subjects. 

a)  Cyrus  proclamation  and  the  Balfour  declaration:    a  parallel. 

b)  Was  it  wise  to  have  refused  the  Samaritans  permission  to 
join  in  rebuilding  the  Temple? 

d)  The  Rebuilding  of  the  Land  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking  which  proved  successful. 

D)  Rest,  Exercise  or  Recess  11:30 — 11:35 

E)  Lesson  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  11:35 — 12:00. 
Sometimes  this  period  should  last  40  minutes  and  the  his- 
tory period  only  25  minutes. 

a)  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 

b)  If  time  permits,  the  teacher  begins  the  reading  of  the  book. 
If  not,  selections  from  the  book  are  read  on  the  following  Sunday. 
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The  General  Assembly 


a)  It  is  desirable  that  the  Junior  department  have  a  general 
assembly  of  their  own  planned  to  meet  their  needs.  It  should  last 
no  more  than  fifteen  minutes  and  should  consist  of  a  few  songs  and 
prayers,  and  a  talk  adapted  to  problems  of  Junior  children  or  the 
presentation  of  material  by  the  children  which  they  learned  else- 
where. 

b)  The  general  assembly  may  take  place  at  the  end  or  the  middle 
of  the  program.  This  will  allow  the  primary  grades  to  have  their 
general  assembly  in  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The  same  room 
can  thus  be  used  by  the  entire  school. 

SOME   SUGGESTIONS    AS    TO  THE    METHOD  OF 

TEACHING 

1.  Hebrew 

a)  In  those  schools  where  Hebrew  is  taught  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  organize  very  small  classes  of  five  or  six 
pupils  for  this  purpose.  These  classes  should  be  taught  on 
Sunday  mornings  by  special  teachers.  The  aim  should  be 
to  enable  the  children  to  follow  the  synagogue  service  and  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  most  important  syna- 
gogue responses. 

b)  An  understanding  of  certain  Hebrew  terms  as  ,01^0 
,nij»m  ,3ii3  dv  ,nnD0  ,no«  (n3"o  ,np-rs  cannot  but  react 
Jewishly  upon  the  child's  minds  developing  its  sense 
for,  and  strengthening  its  sympathies  with,  things  Jewish. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  children  learn  to  know  dur- 
ing the  course  the  list  of  terms  which  forms  part  of  the  course 
in  Jewish  ceremonies. 

c)  The  children  in  this  department  who  study  Hebrew 
are  old  enough  to  be  expected  to  do  some  homework.  They 
should  be  asked  to  spend  at  least  one  half  hour  at  home  in 
reviewing  the  work  which  they  studied  in  school. 
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2.   The  History  and  Bible  Lessons. 

The  teacher  will  be  helped  by  the  general  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  history  and  Bible  in  the  daily  school. 

3.  Current  Events  of  interest  to  Jewish  children  should 
form  part  of  the  discussion  of  each  session  and  be  correlated 
with  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  upper 
grades  compositions,  debates,  discussions,  should  be  based 
on  the  Juvenile  Jewish  magazines. 

Attendance  at  Service  in  the  Synagogue : 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  children  of  this 
department  acquire  the  synagogue  going  habit.  If  there  is 
no  special  service  provided  for  the  children,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  the  regular  adult  service.  Occasional- 
ly special  prayers,  a  children's  sermon,  special  music, 
should  be  introduced  to  make  it  more  adapted  to  the  chil- 
dren's needs. 

Cooperation  with  Parents : 

The  teachers  of  this  department  should  meet  frequently 
with  the  parents  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  giving  information  bearing  upon  the 
children's  home  reading,  occupation,  and  social  life. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES 

FOURTH  GRADE 

I.  Hebrew: 

Aim: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  the  mechanics 
of  Reading  and  the  meaning  of  a  few  simple  prayers  con- 
nected with  home  ceremonials,  as  Kiddush,  and  Grace  after 
Meals. 
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Text  Books : 

ihd,  ]itfmn  jorn  or  nyi  rvpN-i. 

Time  Allotment:  45-55  minutes. 
Prayers  to  be  read  and  studied. 
A  Few  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  It  will  take  probably  about  twenty  weeks  to  teach  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  If  the  nyi  rrtftn  is  used  it  may  be 
possible  to  teach  it  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  children  appreciate  a  knowledge  of  He- 
brew. 

2.  After  the  mechanics  of  reading  are  learned,  the  respon- 
ses yntf  ,irn^H3  1'N  which  were  learned  by  rote  in  the  earlier 
grades,  should  be  presented  first  in  printed  chart  form, 
and  then  read  from  the  prayerbook.  Later,  new  simple 
prayers  may  be  read.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  practise  reading  at  home. 

3.  Although  to  teach  the  writing  of  Hebrew  is  not  the  aim 
of  the  Sunday  school,  drawing  and  writing  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  letters,  the  vowels,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  It  not  only  helps  to  make 
the  work  less  monotonous,  but  also  helps  to  fix  it  firmly  in 
the  mind. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  music,  customs  and 
ceremonies,  the  children  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  terms  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade 
outline  in  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  daily  school. 

II.   Customs  and  Ceremonies  and  History:    40  minutes. 

1.  During  this  year  the  children  should  learn  about  the 
various  customs  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  special 
Jewish  days  of  the  year.  The  outline  for  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  daily  school  entitled  the  Jewish  Calendar  should  be  used. 
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2.  The  work  in  history  should  be  closely  correlated  with 
the  course  in  customs  and  ceremonies.  No  special  period 
need  be  devoted  to  it  during  this  year.  In  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  the  holidays  the  children  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  Life  of  Moses,  the  history  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  Desert,  the  lives  and  works  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  brothers,  etc. 

III.  Music: 

The  daily  school  outline  will  have  to  be  modified  very 
slightly.  During  this  year  they  should  learn  to  sing  a  few 
of  the  responses,  as  for  example,  Adon  'Olam,  Shalom-Ale- 
chem — Shir  ha-maaloth,  and  a  few  songs,  as  for  example, 
Hatikvah,  and  El-Yivneh-ha-Galil,  God  is  in  His  Holy  Tem- 
ple., etc. 

FIFTH   GRADE 

I.  Hebrew:     (45-55  minutes.) 

After  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  reading  the 
next  aim  should  be  to  acquire  fluency.  During  this  year  the 
children  should  practise  reading  selections  from  the  Sabbath 
morning,  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  Holiday  services.  They 
should  learn  both  the  meaning  and  the  melodies  of  some  of 
the  responses  connected  with  these  services  as  for  example, 
Kedushah,  Ki  mi-Zion,  Lecha  Adonai  ha-Gedulah,  Hodo 
'al  Erez,  Ez  Hayim,  'Alenu.  The  teacher  will  find  the  music 
for  these  selections  in  Goldfarb's  Jewish  Songster.  If  time 
permits  the  children  may  make  a  study  of  the  Friday  even- 
ing service  according  to  the  outline  made  for  the  daily  school. 

II.  General  Introduction  to  the  Bible:     (35  minutes.) 

1.  During  this  year  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  make 
a  general  study  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Einglsh  translation 
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"To  take  up  the  Bible  at  a  definite  time  and  for  a  short 
period  is  likely  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  more 
vivid  as  well  as  a  more  agreeable  impression  of  the  Scriptures 
than  is  gained  when  these  are  presented  with  inflexible  per- 
sistency throughout  the  whole  of  school  life.  To  the  obvious 
objection  that  one  year  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  cover 
so  vast  a  theme,  several  rejoinders  are  to  be  made.  One  is 
that  all  through  preceding  years  the  Bible  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used,  so  that  its  principal  stories  and  its  great 
passages  are  already  familiar.  What  is  now  urged  is  such  a 
bold  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  as  will  give  a 
unified  impression .  .  .  .And  finally  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that 
a  little  later  on  it  is  hoped  that  the  children  will  return  to  it, 
when  with  the  preliminary  survey  as  a  foundation,  and  with 
matured  intellectual  powers,  a  more  careful  study  can  be 
made.  (W.  I.  Lawrence,  Social  Emphasis  in  Religious 
Education  p.  84) 

2.  The  teacher  will  find  outlines  and  suggestions  as  to 
method  of  teaching  and  selection  of  material  in  the  courses 
of  study  in  Bible  planned  for  the  daily  and  three-times-a- 
week  schools.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  some  group  of 
teachers  would  work  out  a  detailed  plan  for  teaching  this 
subject  in  Jewish  schools  following  as  a  model  the  excellent 
outlines  worked  out  by  Georgia  Louise  Chamberlain  in  her 
Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1904). 

3.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Montefiore's  Bible 
for  Home  Reading.  A  bibliography  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  daily  school  course  of  study. 

4.  Since  the  verbal  memory  of  children  is  at  its  best  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  children  should  be  asked  to  memorize 
the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  several  famous  pas- 
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sages,  as  for  example  such  psalms  as  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-third,  the  ten  commandments,  and  a  few  selections 
from  the  Prophets  and  Proverbs,  as  for  example,  Micah 
4:1-6,  Proverbs,   16:3,  8,  18,  etc. 

5.  To  make  the  readings  interesting  and  inspirational  the 
teacher  must  give  the  children  a  general  idea  both  of  the 
content  and  the  literary  form  of  each  book,  and  direct  the 
class  through  the  Oriental  phraseology  and  customs  to  the 
real  kernel  of  the  masterpiece. 

III.   History:     (35  minutes.) 

In  close  connection  with  the  study  of  Biblical  literature 
the  children  should  make  a  study  of  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  history  of  Israel  from  Patriarchal  times  to  the 
close  of  the  Maccabean  Period.  One  of  the  textbooks  recom- 
mended for  the  daily  school  may  be  used,  but  most  of  the 
work  will  have  to  consist  of  talks  by  the  teacher  and  discus- 
sions and  compositions  by  the  children  based  on  these  talks 
and  supplementary  readings.  A  year  will  be  found  long 
enough  to  give  to  the  study  of  Biblical  history  and 
literature  if  the  teacher  will  carefully  plan  each  lesson 
and  try  to  correlate  the  work  in  the  two  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  is  based  on  a  Syllabus  for  Palestine  Study 
prepared  by  Joshua  H.  Newman  for  the  Young  Judaea. 
For  more  detailed  suggestions  and  bibliography  the  teacher 
should  refer  back  to  the  daily  school  curriculum. 

A.  Geography  of  Palestine 

1.  Location  (Juncture  of  three  continents) — favorable  for 
development  of  commerce. 

2.  Boundaries  (indefinite;  east  "even  unto  the  big  river, 
the  River  Euphrates"  south  to  Akaba;  north,  Lebanon 
Mountains). 

3.  Size  (about  as  big  as  Belgium  or  Holland) 
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4.  Physical  features — varied:  high  mountains,  Mount 
Hermon,  9,000  feet  above  sea  level;  deep  valleys — 
Dead  Sea  1300  feet  below  sea  level,  lowest  depression  on 
earth;  three  lakes,  Meron,  Kinnereth,  Dead  Sea;  one  big 
river,  the  Jordan;  lowlands  near  sea,  Shephelah,  Sharon, 
Plain  of  Jezreel. 

5.  Climate  varied;  temperate  up  in  the  north;  like  Cali- 
fornia in  the  south;  on  the  whole,  subtropical,  mild;  two 
seasons,  rainy  and  dry;  snow  rarely,  and  only  on  mountains. 

6.  Divisions  of  country ;  Galilee,  Samaria,  Transjordania, 
Judaea. 

7.  Economic  Possibilities: 

a)  Ports  of  Country — Jaffa,  Haifa,  Akka,  Gaza. 

b)  Inland   Cities — Jerusalem,   Hebron,   Safed,   Tiberias. 

c)  Roads — Generally  poor  except  those  reconstructed  very 
recently  and  during  war. 

d)  Railroads — (1)  Haifa  to  Damascus,  in  Galilee;  (2)  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  in  Judaea,  (3)  Railroad  running  north  and  south  cutting 
diagonally  across  these  two  parallel  roads  and  continuing  to  Beer- 
sheba;   (4)  New  English  Military  Railroad  from  Port  Said  to  Gaza. 

e)  Products  of  Country — wines,  oranges,  almonds,  olives, 
cereals,  vegetables,  Eucalyptus  trees;  fish  in  Kinnereth,  camels 
and  horses  in  Transjordania. 

f)  Resources:  oil  deposits,  minerals  and  chemical  deposits  in 
region  of  Dead  Sea. 

g)  Population:    Jews,  Mohammedans,  Christians. 

8.  Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine: 

a)  Judaea:  Petach  Tikvah — biggest  and  oldest — orange  groves 
— population  3,000;  Rishon-le-Zion  (wine  cellars);  Rehobot 
(model  colony  in  regard  to  community  life) ;  Gederah  (founded  by 

Bilu");    Huldah  (Herzl  Forest). 

b)  Samaria: — Hederah  (biggest  in  size — formerly  malarial — 
Eucalyptus  forest) ;  Zichron  Jacob  (founded  by  Baron  Rothschild) 
— Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


' 
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c)  Galilee :  Merhavia  (co-operative  colony) ;  Poriah  and  Sarona 
(American  colonies). 

d)  Government  of  Colonies:  The  Vaad  or  Council;  Rosh  ha- 
vaad;  universal  suffrage  to  all  adults;  Shomerim  or  Police;  Bet 
Ha-am;    school  and  synagogue,  etc. 

9.  Subjects  for  Compositions: 

a)  The  peculiar  physical  features  of  Palestine. 

b)  Palestine,  the  highway  of  the  world. 

c)  What  Palestine  needs  most  (necessary  improvements,  or  manu- 
factures). 

d)  The  Heroes  of  Hederah 

e)  A  model  Jewish  settlement — Tel  Abib, 

f)  How  a  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  is  governed. 

B.    HISTORY   OF   ISRAEL   ON    ITS   OWN   LAND 

I.  The  Patriarchal  Period. 

1.  Palestine  of  the  Patriarchs — original  inhabitants;  pla- 
ces connected  with  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs;  Bethel, 
Hebron. 

2.  Life  story  of  the  Patriarchs,  emphasizing  (a)  distinc- 
tion of  Abraham,  (b)  the  consequent  tradition  that  his 
descendants  would  be  a  distinguished  and  God-beloved 
people,  (c)  the  nomadic  wandering  life  of  the  Patriarchs, 

(d)  the  recurrent  famines  when  Egypt  had  to  be  visited, 

(e)  necessity  for  finally  settling  in  Egypt. 

3.  Ancient  Egypt  and  its  place  in  civilization.  The  pyra- 
mids and  monuments  built  by  slave  labor.  Descendants  of 
Israel  enslaved.  Separate  Life  in  Goshen.  The  Exodus. 
Giving  of  the  Decalogue.     Experiences  in  the  Wilderness. 

4.  Detailed  Study  of  Life  of  Moses. 

II.  Conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  Joshua  penetrates  into  the  east 
central  part  of  Canaan.    Life  of  Joshua,  the  Pioneer. 
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III.  Palestine  of  the  Judges. 

How  the  country  was  conquered  and  divided — neighbors 
— quarrels  between  tribes — coming  of  the  prophets — places 
of  interest,  Mizpah,  Shiloh.  How  Judaea  became  a  monar- 
chy.   Lives  of  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  Samuel. 

IV  How  the  Land  grew  during  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David. 

1.  Commercial  development  under  King  Solomon :  Tyre, 
Ophir — wealth  of  country — building  of  Temple. 

2.  Why  Palestine  was  prized — attempted  conquests 
(Aram,  Assyria,  Babylonia) 

3.  Why  Judaea  was  divided  into  two  parts — how  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  helped  the  enemy — places  of  interest: 
Samaria,  Judaea,  Aram,  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  capitals. 
Study  of  the  biographies  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon. 

4.  The  role  of  the  prophets  in  unifying  the  country.  Stu- 
dy of  the  lives  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  Amos,  and  Isaiah. 

V.  The  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Return  from  Babylon. 

1.  Why  Samaria  succumbed  first. 

2.  Conquest  of  Judaea — first  and  second  Babylonian 
exiles — impoverishment  of  country. 

3.  How  Palestine  was  rebuilt — Cyrus — Zerubbabel,  Nehe- 
miah — Economic  and  social  reforms — rebuilding  of  walls  of 
Jerusalem — gradual  transfer  of  center  of  Jewish  life  from 
Babylon  to  Palestine — struggle  with  "unfriendly  aliens" — 
Palestine  a  Jewish  home  once  more.  Study  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

VI.  Palestine  a  Greek  Province. 

1.  Fate  of  Palestine  as  a  result  of  Alexander's  conquests 
— how  its  position  between  two  powerful  countries  (Seleucid 
and  Ptolemaic  empires)  endangered  its  independence. 
Influence  of  Palestine  on  Jewish  communities    elsewhere 
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(e.g.    Alexandria).      Struggle    between    Jewish    and    Greek 
civilization.     Palestine  overwhelmed  by  Greek  culture. 

VII.  Palestine  Independent  Once  More. 

1.  The  Maccabean  Revolt — growth  of  Palestine  during 
Maccabean  dynasty. 

2.  Gradual  loss  of  power  under  Herod  and  his  descen- 
dants. Thorough  Hellenization  of  Palestine  (building  of 
Greek  cities,  etc.).    Life  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

C.    SUBJECTS    FOR    COMPOSITIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  history  the  children  may 
be  asked  to  write  compositions  on  the  following  subjects. 

1.  The  Races  within  the  Country  (Hittites,  Jebusites, 
etc.) 

2.  Joshua,  a  Great  Pioneer. 

3.  Why  Judaea  became  a   Monarchy. 

4.  The  Golden  Age  of  Jewish  National  Life  (Reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon). 

5.  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Religious  Leaders. 

6.  Amos  at  Bethel. 

7.  Jeremiah  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Ezekiel  and  His  Message  in  Babylon. 

9.  The  Samaritans,  enemies  of  Jewish  Independence. 

10.  The  Mother  Country  and  its  Daughter  Colonies. 
(Alexandria,  etc.) 

11.  The   Conquest   of  Alexander  Janaeus. 

12.  The  Struggle  of  Hellenism  against  Judaism. 

IV.  Customs  and  Institutions : 

No  special  period  need  be  devoted  to  this  subject  during 
this  year,  but  before  each  holiday  a  special  period  should  be 
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devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  holiday  and 
how  it  is  celebrated. 

V.  Music: 

The  children  should  learn  to  sing  a  few  of  the  responses 
connected  with  the  synagogue  services,  as  for  example,  Ke- 
dushah,  Ki  mi-Zion,  Hodo  al-Eretz,  Etz  Hayim,  Alenu, 
and  a  few  songs,  as  for  example  Po  b'Erez,  Rock  of  Ages. 

VI.  Current  Events : 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  other  subjects  the 
teacher  should  introduce  the  discussion  of  current  events  of 
interest  to  the  Jewish  school.  The  children  should  be  re- 
quired to  read  an  English  Jewish  weekly. 

SIXTH    GRADE 

I.  Hebrew: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  practise  reading  in 
the  Siddur  and  Mahzor  and  make  a  study  of  the  location, 
order,  and  meaning  of  the  most  important  prayers  of  the 
Sabbath  Services.  They  should  memorize  such  prayers  as 
Kiddush,  the  blessings  before  reading  the  Torah,  etc. 

II.  Principles  and  Practices  in  Judaism: 

During  this  year  the  children  should  make  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Judaism.  The  teacher  should 
use  the  outline  planned  for  the  sixth  grade  of  the  daily 
school.  In  the  class  for  girls  a  few  modifications  will  have 
to  be  made,  emphasizing  the  religious  duties  of  the  Jewish 
mother  and  home. 

III.  History  and  Literature : 

During  this  year  the  children  should  make  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora.  The  teacher  should  make 
use  of  the  outlines  planned  for  the  daily  school  curriculum 
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and  the  two  year  curriculum.  In  the  class  for  girls,  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  biographies  of  Jewish  heroines,  as  for 
example,  Deborah,  Beruria,  Donna  Gracia  Nassi,  Rebecca 
Gratz,  Emma  Lazarus. 

IV.  Music: 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Hebrew  the  children 
should  learn  such  responses  as  Yismehu,  ha-Neroth  Hallalu, 
Shoshanath  Yaakob,  Kiddush,  and  a  few  songs,  as  Lu 
Hayiti. 

V.  Current  Events : 

The  same  as  in  the  fifth  grade. 


FOUR  YEAR  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Prepared  by  samuel  e.  goldfarb. 

Aim  of  Music  in  the  Hebrew  School: 

To  give  the  American  Jewish  child  a  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  Jewish  Music;  to  prepare  him  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  Synagogue  service  ty  teaching 
him  the  music  of  the  various  responses,  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  parent  and  child  by  teaching  the  Jewish  boy 
some  of  the  Jewish  folk  songs  which  will  bring  him  in  closer 
sympathy  with  the  little  understood  soul  of  the  "European ' 
Jew,  and  his  mode  of  living. 

Time  Allotment: 

If  the  teaching  of  music  is  to  be  done  in  the  classroom  by 
the  individual  teacher,  15  minutes  per  week  per  class  should 
be  sufficient.  If  music  is  to  be  taught  during  the  weekly 
assembly  an  allowance  of  30  minutes  should  be  made.  The 
writer  has  found  from  experience  that  with  30  minutes  a 
week  spent  in  teaching  an  assembly  of  all  the  children  of  a 
school  (about  100  children  of  various  ages)  he  has  been  able 
to  cover  much  ground.  An  additional  advantage  of  assem- 
bly singing  is  that  it  helps  to  develop  a  wholesome  school 
spirit. 

Song  Material: 

The  songs  can  be  presented  to  the  children  in  different 
ways. 

1)  By  means  of  the  stereopticon  machine,  words  of  the 
songs  can  be  written  out  on  slides,  and  flashed  on  the  screen. 
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2)  By  means  of  song  sheets  or  song  cards  (words  type- 
written or  mimeographed  on  paper  and  distributed  to  chil- 
dren during  the  singing  lesson). 

3)  By  means  of  song  books.  After  weighing  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  various  methods,  the  song 
book  seems  to  be  the  best  medium  through  which  to  teach 
Jewish  songs  to  the  children  of  the  Hebrew  School.  The 
song  book  contains  all  the  various  songs  which  the  singing 
teacher  may  want  to  review  during  the  singing  lesson,  the 
song  sheet  or  song  slide  can  necessarily  only  have  one  or 
two  songs,  the  song  book  will  last  much  longer  than  the 
song  sheet,  the  song  book  can  be  used  when  the  stereopticon 
machine  is  out  of  order,  or  in  schools  which  do  not  possess 
a  stereopticon  machine.  There  are  on  the  market  several 
song  collections,  but  the  one  which  has  been  planned  for 
just  the  type  of  schools  we  are  here  discussing,  and  which 
seems  to  fill  a  long- felt  need,  is  the  Jewish  Songster.  This 
is  a  64  page  booklet  with  song  texts  only.  All  the  Hebrew 
songs  have  the  translations  for  those  children  who  cannot 
read  the  Hebrew  text;  the  book  contains  songs  in  Hebrew, 
Yiddish  and  English.  The  music  for  the  Jewish  songster  is 
published  separately  for  voice  and  piano. 

The  Hebrew  School  should  have  a  set  of  song  books  for 
assembly  purposes,  besides  which  each  child  should  be 
asked  to  get  a  copy  of  the  song  book  to  keep  at  home.  The 
child  will  then  be  able  to  review  and  sing  the  songs  he  has 
learned,  in  his  home. 

Suggestions  for  the  Teacher: 

Wherever  possible  a  professional  music  teacher  should  be 
employed  to  teach  the  singing  rather  than  leave  the  music 
teaching  to  one  of  the  Hebrew  school  teachers.  All  the  bene- 
fits that  are  derived  from  music  as  a  subject  in  the  Hebrew 
school  are  often  lost  by  the  teacher  who  does  not  teach  his 
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songs  intelligently,  sympathetically  and  efficiently.  The 
same  group  of  children  which  on  one  hand  can  be  made  to 
sing  with  enthusiasm,  love  and  spontaneity,  can  also  become 
a  noisy,  disorderly  and  shouting  mob.  It  all  depends  on  the 
teacher.  The  following  suggestions  it  is  hoped  will  help  the 
teacher  in  his  work. 

Make  sure  you  know  the  song,  meaning  of  text,  etc.  before 
vou  undertake  to  teach  it. 

Motivate  your  song,  i.e.,  tell  the  children  something 
about  the  song,  what  it  represents,  what  it  means. 

Before  expecting  children  to  repeat  a  song  after  you,  be 
sure  that  they  can  read  the  text.  (Difficult  texts  often  hin- 
der children  in  learning  a  song) 

Do  not  spend  the  entire  period  on  one  song.  Review 
frequently  and  thoroughly. 

When  children  grow  restless  and  disinterested  change  the 
song. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  use  his  voice  cor- 
rectly, as  children  who  are  natural  mimics  will  very  readily 
copy  "throaty"  or  "nasal"  singing. 

Following  is  a  four  year  course  in  music. 

The  lists  include  Hebrew  (liturgical  and  secular)  Yiddish, 
English,  and  Festival  songs.  Enough  time  should  be  allowed 
before  a  Festival  for  the  learning  of  the  Festival  songs. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  have  two  songs  in  any  one  language 
follow  each  other. 

The  singing  period  will  depend  on  whether  music  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  assembly  hall.  Fifteen 
minutes  for  the  former,  and  thirty  for  the  latter. 

A  group  of  the  more  popular  songs,  as  Hear  the  Voice  of 
Israel's  Elders,  Auf'n  Pripitchik,  Hatikvoh,  Ober  Yiden 
Zeinen  Mir,  Ha-pa-amon  M'tsal-tsel,  etc.  should  form  what 
may  be  known  as  ' '  school  songs ' ' .  These  should  be  reviewed 
constantly,  in  class  and  in  assembly,  until  each  child  will  be 
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able  to  join  the  singing  of  these  songs  with  the  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm  which  come  from  the  confidence  of  know- 
ledge. 

"a  four  year  course  in  music" 

(ist  year) 

Hebrew  (liturgical)  songs 

Sh'ma  Yis-ro-el 

Echod  elo-he-nu 

Ki  mitsion — Bo-ruch  She-no-san 

L'cho  adonoy  Hag-dulloh 


Hebrew  (Secular)  Songs 

Hatik-voh 

Ha-pa-amon  m'tsal-tsel 
Haku-ki-yoh 


Yiddish  Songs 

Auf'n  Pripitchik 

Ober  Yiden  Zeinen  Mir 


English  Songs 

Hear  the  Voice  of  Israel's  Elders 
God  I  Will  Extol  Thee  Now 


Festival  Songs 

Mo-oz  Tsur  (Chanukah) 

Rock  of  Ages  (     "  ) 

Palestine  Spring  Song  (Hamishah  'Asar) 
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Good  Purim  (Purim) 

Mah  Nishtannoh  (Passover) 

Praise  the  God  (Passover) 

Dus  lied  fon  Broit  (Shabuoth) 

Note:    The  majority  of  the  above  mentioned  songs  will  be  found 
in  the  Jewish  Songster 

(2nd  year) 

Hebrew  (Liturgical)  Songs 

Hodo  al  Erets 
Hashivenu 

K'dusha(shel  Musaf) 
Ko-dosh,  ko-dosh 
Bo-ruch  k'vod 
Sh'ma  Yis-roel 
Ani  Ado-noy 
Yim'-loch 

Constant  Review  of  1st   Year  Songs 


Hebrew  (secular)  songs 

Has!    Hashemesh 
Shorn  Bo-o-chu 
Al  Chalon 


Yiddish  Songs 

Zamd  und  Shtern 

Shluf  mein  kind  (Sholom  Alechem) 


English  Songs 

Children  of  Israel 
The  Trees  of  Home 
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Festival  Songs 

B'rochos  shel  Hanukkah  (Hanukkah) 
Thanksgiving  and  Praises  (Purim) 
Addir  Hu  (Passover) 
Unter  die  greeninke  boimelech  (Shabuoth) 

Note:    Most  of  above  mentioned  songs  will  be  found  in  the  Jew- 
ish Songster 

(3d  year) 

Hebrew  (Liturgical)  Songs 

Yis-m'chu  b'mal-chus-cho 

En  Kelohenu 

Olenu 

Odon  Olom 

Constant  Review  of  2nd   Year  Songs 


Hebrew  (Secular)  Songs 
Ho-em 

Shir-La-bu-boh 
K'le  Zemer 


Yiddish  Songs 
Vus  vet  zein  az  moshiach  vet  kummen 
Dort  vu  die  tseder 


English  Songs 

Hal-la-lu-yoh 

Our  Heroes 
Festival  Songs 

Chanukkah,  oy  chanukkah  (Hanukkah) 

Kinder  kumt  der  Frihling  Ruft  (Hamishah  'Asar) 

Shoshannas  Yakav  (Purim) 

Chad  Gad-yo  (Passover) 

Avodas  Hoikor  (Shabuoth) 

Note:    The  majority  of  above  mentioned  songs  can  be  found  in 
the  Jewish  Songster 
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(4th  year) 

Hebrew  (Liturgical)  Songs 

Sholom  Alechem  (Friday  Night) 
Kiddush  (for  Friday  Night) 

Constant  Review  of  3rd   Year  Songs 


Hebrew  (Secular)  Songs 

Shorn  B'e-rets 
Shir  Avo-doh 
Nes  Tsi-yo-noh 


Yiddish  Songs 

Ach  Tsi-yon  Tsi-yon 
Gekommen  Siz  die  tseit 


English  Songs 

Once  on  Sinai 
Song  of  Victory 

Festival  Songs 

Hanneros  Hallolu  (Hanukkah) 

A  Purim  Lied  (Purim) 

Addir  Bim-lu-cho  (Passover) 

Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  (Shabuoth) 

Note:    Most  of  the  above  songs  can  be  found  in  Jewish  Songster. 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  A  SMALL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  following  list  of  books  may  be  suggestive  in  the  work  of  building 
up  a  small  school  library.  There  should  be  a  small  fund  available  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  books  from  time  to  time.  (See  Introduction 
for  further  details) 

/.  Juvenile  Hebrew  Literature. 

The  various  stories  found   in  the  following  series  should   be   bound 
separately. 


."nsiN. 

.1 

."D,3^]u 

.2 

/D'niB, 

.3 

."o^ntf. 

.4 

."D'jntfytf. 

.5 

."D'jnsys. 

.6 

nrnK  ^d* 

.7 

8.  Two  or  three  supplementary  Hebrew  Readers  for  each  grade. 
//.  Fiction,  Fairy  Tales,  and  Legends. 

J.  Steinberg:  Breakfast  of  the  Birds  (translated  into  English  by  E. 
Solis  Cohen) 

E.  Solis  Cohen:    David  the  Giant  Killer. 

G.  Friedlander:     Jewish  Fairy  Stories. 

G.  Friedlander:     The  Jewish  Fairy  Book. 

Aunt  Naomi:    Jeivish  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends. 

J.  Myers:    Jewish  Story  Book. 

E.  G.  Gerson:  A  Modern  Esther,  and  other  stories  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren. 

H.  Trager:    Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  in  Palestine. 

H.  Trager:  Festival  Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish  Colony  iu 
Palestine. 

Jennie  Reizenstein:     Rabbinic  Wisdom. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:    Stories  from  the  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:     Under  the  Sabbath  Lamp. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:     The  Young  Champion. 

A.  R.  Altman:    The  Harmons. 
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E.  Harris:     The  Game  of  Doeg. 

\V.  N.  Canfield:     The  Sign  above  the  Door. 

A.  L.  Walker:     Hadassah,  Queen  of  Persia. 

S.  Miller:     Under  the  Eagle's  Wing. 

L.  Pendleton:    Lost  Prince  Almon. 

L.  Pendleton:    In  Assyrian  Tents. 

G.  W.  Gabriel:    The  Seven  Branched  Candlestick. 

E.  H.  Levinger:    Jewish  Holy  day  Stories. 

E.  H.  Levinger:    Playmates  in  Egypt. 

A.  J.  Church:     The  Hammer, 
J.  M.  Ludlow:    Deborah. 

S.  W.  Cooper:     Think  and  Thank. 

H.  Hurwitz:    Hebrew  Tales. 

N.  Salaman,  ed.:    Apples  and  Honey. 

I.  Abrahams:     Festival  Studies. 

M.  C.  Peters:    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud. 

S.  R.  Rappaport:    Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Midrash. 

S.  R.  Rappaport:    Tale  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmud. 

J.  Lazarre:    Beating  Sea  and  Changeless  Bar. 

S.  Gordon:    God's  Remnants. 

B.  Drachman:     From  the  Heart  of  Israel. 
H.  Illiowizi:    In  the  Pale. 

H.  Frank,  translator:     Yiddish  Tales. 

H.  Frank,  translator:    Stories  and  Pictures  from  the  Yiddish  of  I.  L. 

E.  Miller:    The  Yoke  Perez 

Shalom  Alechm:    Jewish  Children  (translated  by  Hannah  Berman) 

L.  Kobrin:    A  Lithuanian  Village. 

J.  Steinberg:    In  Those  Days. 

M.  Wolfenstein:    Idyls  of  the  Gass. 

M.  Wolfenstein:    The  Renegade  and  other  stories. 

K.  Magnus:    Jewish  Portraits. 

W.  Scott:    Ivanhoe. 

I.  Zangwill:     Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto. 

I.  Zangwill:    Ghetto  Comedies. 

I.  Zangwill:    Ghetto  Tragedies. 

Friday  Night  Stories  (Women's  League  of  United  Synagogue  of 

America.) 
Stories  Related  to  the  Holidays  (Bureau  of  Jewish  Education) 

III.  Poetry. 

G.  A.  Kohut:    A  Hebrew  Anthology.    2  volumes. 
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J.  Friedlander:    Standard  Book  of  Jewish  Verse. 

Poems  for  Young  Judaeans. 

J.  E.  Sampter:    Around  the  Year  in  Rhymes  for  the  Jewish  Child. 

N.   Davis:     Songs  of  Exile. 

Travel. 

E.  Adler:    Jews  in  Many  Lands. 

I.  Cohen:    Jewish  Life  in  Modem  Times. 

M.  H.  Wade:     Our  Little  Jewish  Cousin. 

A.  M.  Hyamson:    Palestine:    The  Rebirth  of  an  Ancient  Nation. 

IV.  Bible  Stories. 

S.  Ish  Kishor:     The  Bible  Story. 

A.  R.  Altman:     The  Jewish  Child's  Bible  Stories. 

H.  Baar:     Bible  Lessons. 

G.  Hodges:     Garden  of  Eden. 

I.  Landman:    Stories  of  the  Prophets. 

M.  Silber:     The  Scripture  Stories. 

E.  H.  Lehman  and  C.  F.  Kent:    Junior  Bible  for  Jewish  Children. 

F.  H.  Swift:     The  Story  of  Joseph. 

A.  J.  Moses:     Illustrated  Bible  Stories. 
A.  Lipsky:   Old  Testament  Heroes. 

V.  History  and  Biography. 

H.  Graetz:    History  of  the  Jews,  6  vols. 
J.  M.  Myers:     The  Story  of  the  Jewish  People. 
K.  Magnus:    Outline  of  Jewish  History. 
P.  Goodman:    History  of  the  Jews. 

A.  Bildersee:     Jewish  Post-Biblical  History  through  great  Persona- 
lities. 
P.  Wiernick:    History  of  the  Jews  in  America. 
M.  Raisin:    History  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Times. 
S.  Hecht:     Post-Biblical  Jewish  History. 
J osephus*  Complete  Works. 
M.  C.  Peters:    Justice  to  the  Jew. 
I.  Abrahams:    Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
D.  Philipson :    Old  European  Jewries. 
M.  H.  Harris:    A  Thousand  Years  of  Jewish  History. 
M.  H.  Harris:    History  of  Medieval  Jews. 

G.  Deutsch:  History  of  the  Jews. 
A.  R.  Altman:  The  Story  of  Israel. 
S.  Dubnow:    Dnnyn  nmp. 
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J.  Grozovsky:  D'o'n  nan  "lisp. 

M.  E.  Wells:    How  the  Present  came  from  the  Past.  2  volumes. 

A.  S.  Isaacs:    Step  by  Step. 

S.  M.  Best:    Egypt  and  Her  Neighbors. 

S.  M.  Best:    Glorious  Greece  and  Imperial  Rome. 

A.  B.  Makover:    Merdecai  M.  Noah. 

R.  E.  Levinger:    The  New  Land. 

S.  Dubnow:    History  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  3  vols. 

I.  Friedlaender:  The  Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

VI.  Reference  Books. 

Jewish  Publication  Society's  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

A  well-printed  copy  of  the  Apocrypha. 

C.  Montefiore:    Bible  for  Home  Reading,  (2  volumes) 

A.  Harkavy:    Hebrew-English  Dictionary. 

J.  Grosowsky  and  D.  Yellin:    ""\2^  ]lbn. 

A.  S.  Waldstein:     English-Hebrew  Dictionary. 

I.  Abrahams,  Ed.;    Annotated  Edition  of  Singer's  Prayer  Book. 

L.  N.  Dembitz:    Jewish  Services  in  Syjiagogue  and  Home. 

N.  Adler:    Holiday  Services.     6  volumes. 

I.  Goldfarb  and  S.  E.  Goldfarb:    The  Jewish  Songster.  - 

M.  Schechter  and  Isaacs:    Hebrew  Hymnal. 

I.  S.  Moses:    Sabbath  School  Hymnal. 

M.  Joseph:    Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life. 

M.  Friedlander:     The  Jewish  Religion. 

J.  I.  Garfinkle:    Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers. 

VV.  Rosenau:    Jewish  Ceremonial  Institutions,  and  Customs. 

B.  Halper :    An  Anthology  of  Post  Biblical  Hebrew  Literature,  2  vols. 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

VII.  Books  for  Teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  introduction, 
the  following  books  should  be  in  the  library. 

J.  H.  Greenstone:     The  Jewish  Religion. 

E.  Kohn:     Teaching  of  Biblical  History. 

H.  Johnson:     Teaching  of  History. 

De  Sola  Pool:    How  to  Tell  Bible  Stories  to  Jewish  Children. 

J.  Morgenstern:     The  Book  of  Genesis. 

J.  Richman  and  E.  H.  Lehman:     Teaching  of  Jewish  Ethics. 

E.  Landman:    A  Kindergarten  Manual. 

F.  J.  Gould:     Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons. 
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J.  Bancroft:    Games  for  Schools,  Playgrounds,  etc. 

Z.  Scharfstein:     n'lsyn  \tfbn  HKIin. 

J.  H.   Ravnitzky  and  H.  N.  Bialik:     miNH  1SD. 

M.  J.   Berdichewsky:     m)«n   1^«D. 

L.  Ginzberg:    Legends  of  the  Jews.    4  vols. 

VIII.  Juvenile  Periodicals. 

rmnw 

77jg  Jewish  Child 
The  Young  Judaean 
Union  Home  Study  Magazine 
Local  Jewish  Weekly 
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